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FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT 



OF THE 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



1883-1884. 



SUMMARY OP STATISTICS. 

The following summary of statistics shows the condition of the 
Common Schools of Illinois for the year ending June SO, 1883, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1884. Some comparisons are made 
between the years 1874 and 1882, and the year 1884, and these will 
be found under the year 1884. 

1883. 

OENSUS OF inNOBS. 

Number of males under 21 years of age 779,882 

females " " ** *' 761,123 



Whole number of persons under 21 years of age l,5il,005 



SOHOOL CENSUS. 

Number of males between the ages of 6 and 21 532,066 

females " '* " " 21 514,871 

liVhole number of persons between the ages of 6 and 21. 1,043,937 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number of male pupils enrolled in graded schools 153,082 

female " " " '* 158,033 

male " " ungraded ** 212,430 

„ female " *' '' " 193,420 
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Whole number of pupils enrolled , 716,985 

—2a 



days' attbndanob. 



Grand total number of days' attendance: 

In graded schools 38,606,100 

In ungraded schools 80,726,462 

Total 69,332,562 

Average daily attendance 459,156 



SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

Number of districts having no school 64 

*' ** " school less than five months. lOO 

'* five months or more.. 11,327 

Whole number of districts 11,491 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Number of stone school houses 211 

" brick '' ** 1,295 

frame " '* 10,091 

log " " 379 

Whole number of school houses 11,976 

Number of school houses built during the year 307 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Number of high schools 151 

graded '* (includes high schools) 1,166 

ungraded schools 10,814 






Whole number of public schools 11,983 



DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 



Number of months graded schools were in session 9,957 

ungraded '' '' " 76,295 
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Whole number of months schools were in session 86,252 

Average number of months schools were in session 7.2 



TEACHERS. 

Number of male teachers in gi-aded schools :: ^', 1,120 

female " '' *' ' * 4,700 

male '' ungraded " 5,765 

female " '* " 8,116 

Whole number of teachers 19,781 

(See remarks under this head on page xix.) 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Number of school superintendents, city or village, who 

spend all their time in supervision 26 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who 

spend but two-thirds of their time in supervision -^3 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who 

spend but one-third of their time in supervision 69 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who 

spend but an hour a day in supervision 105 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Number of months taught by male teachers in graded 

schools 8,771 

Number of months taught by female teachers in graded 

schools 40,617 

Number of months taught by male teachers in ungraded 

schools 32,546 

Number of months taught by female teachers in ungraded 

schools 43,716 



Whole number of months taught 125,650 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

Higliest monthly wages paid: 

To male teachers $270 00 

To female " 190 00 

Lowest monthly wages paid: 

To male teachers 13 00 

To female '* 12 00 

Average monthly wages paid: 

Male teachers 49 00 

Female " £8 99 

DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Number of districts having libraries 950 

" volumes bought during the year for district 

libraries 7,740 



Whole number of volumes in district libraries 66,851 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Number of private schools 731 

male pupils in private schools 33,968 

female '' " " 35,304 






Total number of pupils in private schools 69,272 

Number of male teachers in private schools 714 

female '* " " 1,050 



Whole number of teachers in private schools 1,864 
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ILLITERACY. 



Number of persons between the ages of twelve and twenty-one years 
unable to read and write, and the cause of such inability, as re- 
ported : 

Indigence of parents 300 

Ill-health 121 

Weakness of mind 314 

Schools inaccessible 163 

Neglect of parents 1,666 

Mutes 101 

Partially blind 100 

Foreign birth 143 

Blind, idiotic and insane 50 

Unknown and other causes 94 

Whole number of males 1,832 

females 1,220 

Total 3,052 

It is believed that these numbers are much too small. 

DISTRIBUTABLE FUND. 

Dr. 

Balance July 1, 1881 $76,879 29 

Income of township fund . 532,617 71 

*Received from county superintendents 1,080,951 78 

Miscellaneous 20,205 80 

Total $1,710,654 58 

Cr. 

Incidental expenses of trustees and treasurers $15,183 29 

Paid for publishing annual statements 9,082 79 

Compensation of treasurers 146.017 84 

Added to principal of township fund 3,19.) 88 

Distributed to districts 1,421,428 39 

Miscellaneous expenditures 25,181 39 

Balance 90,766 00 

Total ! $1,710,654 58 

DISTRICT ACCOUNTS — Receipts. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1830 $2,404,155 09 

Received from distribution by trustees 1,421,428 89 

Special district taxes received 6,452,052 87 

Loans of district funds paid in 53,421 25 

Amount from pupils paying tuition 32,645 28 

Amount received from sale of school property 16,207 12 



* This item inoludes State tax. income of State school fund. etc. 
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Amount received from sale of district bonds, issued 

for building purposes $472,458 81 

Amount received from treasurers of other townships 87,815 09 

Amount received from pupils transferred 6,792 96 

Miscellaneous receipts 146,992 75 

Errors in balances reported by township treasurers 

in 1882 39,456 49 

Total amount received during the year ending 
June 30, 1883 $11,183,420 60 

Expenditures. 

Amount paid to male teachers in graded schools.. $740,445 32 

female '' " *' . . 1,939,862 12 

male " ungraded '' . . 1,311,334 60 

female *' '* " . . 1,327,016 81 
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Whole amount paid to teachers $5,318,658 85 

Paid for new school houses 966,1()6 55 

school sites and grounds 132,195 75 

books for poor children 3,260 83 

repairs and improvements 514,415 05 

school furniture 147,087 96 

school apparatus 22,682 50 

books for district libraries 7,108 52 

fuel, and other incidental expenses 847,493 57 

district clerks for services 38,197 06 

interest on district bonds 268,751 04 

principal of district bonds 405,001 76 

for tuition of pupils transferred 6,347 16 

treasurers of other townships 74,821 29 

Miscellaneous expenditures 101,342 40 

Errors in balances reported by township treasurers 

in 1883 38,449 16 

Total expenditures for vear ending June 30, 1883 $8,891,984 45 

District funds loaned ! 32,969 02 

Balance on hand June 30, 1883 2,208,467 13 

Total of expenditures and balance $11,133,420 60 

DISTRICT TAX LEVY, MADE AUGUST, 1882. 

Amount of district tax levy for support of schools . . . $6,692,972 47 

TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Amount loaned on personal security $1,867,316 04 

real estate security 2,568,846 64 

of school bonds held 340,191 09 

Estimated value of 16th section lands held 2,629,081 84 

other lands held 401,561 57 

Cash on hand belonging to township funds 250,026 14 

Total amount of the fund $8,057 ,G*2a ^^ 
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SCHOOL LANDS. 



Number of acres of school land sold during the year 280 

** ** remaining unsold 8,793.5 

Net proceeds of school lands sold during the year. . . $890 30 

INCOME OF TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Interest received from loans on personal security $146,415 44 

real estate security.. 186,993 23 

" school bonds 21,980 80 

Rents received from real estate 177,228 24 

Total income of township fund $532,617 71 

COUNTY FUND. 



Amount loaned on personal security $52,385 61 

real estate security 91,287 77 

Bonds held as part of the fund 5,865 00 

Keal estate held as part of the fund 7,250 35 

Cash on hand belonging to principal of the fund 3,783 88 

Total amount of the fund $160,572 61 

Amount of income received on county fund 11,214 34 

ESTIM/LTED VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 



Estimated value of school buildings and grounds $19,721,206 00 

libraries 96,612 00 

apparatus 228,031 00 






SCHOOL DEBT. 

Amount of bonded school debt $3,614,878 73 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS* REPORTS. 

Examijiatioiis — 
Number of different places where examinations have 

been held 256 

Whole number of examinations held during the year. . . 2,280 

Applicants Examined — 
Number of male applicants examined during the year.. 7,802 

Number of female applicants examined during the year 14,567 

Total number of applicants examined during the year 22,459 

Certificates Issued — 

Number of first grade certificates issued to males .... 1,071 

Number of second grade certificates issued to males... 4,482 

Number of first grade certificates issued to females l.Ofjl 

Number of second grade certificates issued to females.. 8,375 
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Applicants Rejected — 

Number of male applicants rejected 2,447 

Number of female applicants rejected 5,073 

Total number rejected 7,520 

Certificates Renewed — 
Number of first grade certificates renewed during the 

year 753 

Number of second grade certificates renewed during the 

year 2,650 

Scliool Visitation — 

Number of different schools visited during the year 4,668 

Number of schools visited more than once during the 

year 736 

Number of schools not visited at all during the year . . 7,312 

Average number of hours spent in each school visited. 2.5 
Number of days spent in school visitation during the 

year 3,645 

Number of days spent in examinations during the year. 3,285 

Number of days spent in institute work during the year. 1,384 

Number of days spent in ofl&ce work during the year . . 6,115 

Number of days spent in other ofl&cial duties 2,227 

Whole number of days of official service rendered.. 16,656 

Number of public addresses delivered 133 

Whole number of teachers* institutes held by county 

superintendents 167 

Whole number of days' continuance of these institutes. 1,114 
Whole number of teachers* institutes held by other per- 
sons 45 

Whole number of days* continuance of these institutes. • 236 
Whole number of different teachers attending all the 

institutes 6,877 

Number of public addresses delivered 139 

Amount appropriated by counties for institutes $S90 91 

Number of teachers* meetings held in county (district 

or township) 566 

Compensation — 

Amount received as per diem for services rendered $54,668 76 

Amount received as commissions on moneys distributed 

to townships 23,784 21 

Amount received as commissions on moneys loaned, . . . 1,056 69 
Amount received as commissions on sales of school 

lands 46 33 

Amount received from all other sources 207 00 

Total compensation $76,762 99 
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1884. 



CENSUS OF MINOBS. 



Males under 21 in 1884 793,810 

1882 776,68(> 
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Increase, in two years 17,130 

Females under 21 in 1884 778,812 

1882 755,638 
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Increase in two years 23,174 

Whole number under 21 in 1884 1,572,622 

1882 1,529,318 

1874 1,444,141 
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Increase in two years 43,304 

Increase in ten years 128,481 



CENSUS OF PERSONS OF SCHOOL AGE. 



Males between 6 and 21 in 1S84 541,086 

1882 526,461 
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Increase in two years 14,625 

Females between 6 and 21 in 1884 528,188 

1882 511,106 
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Increase in two years 17,082 

Whole number between 6 and 21 in 1884 1,069,274 

1882 1,037,567 

1874 938,878 
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Increase in two years 31,707 

Increase in ten years 130,396 

ENROLLMENT. 

1884. 1882. 

Males enrolled in graded schools 161,874 144,789 

Increase in two years 17,085 

Females enrolled in graded schools 166,831 150,831 

Increase in two years 16,000 

Total enrolled in graded schools 328,705 295,620 

Increase in two years 33,085 
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1884. 1882. 

Males enrolled in ungraded schools 210,093 219,254 

Decrease in two years 9,161 

Females enrolled in ungraded schools 189,883 • 198,557 

Decrease in two years 8,674 



Total enrollment in ungraded schools 399,976 417,811 

Decrease in two years 17,835 

1881 1882. 1874. 

Total enrollment 728,681 713,431 671,775 

Increase in two years 15,250 

Increase in ten years 56,906 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Males enrolled 371,967 364,043 350,082 

Females enrolled 356,714 349,388 321,693 

Increase in males in ten years 21,885 

Increase in females in ten years 35,021 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Per cent, of children of school age enrolled 68.1 68.8 71. 



AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Average daily attendance 485,625 452,485 383,334 

Increase in two years 33,140 

Increase in ten years 102,291 

The extent of this increase in average daily attendance will ap- 
pear more plainly by comparison with the increase in enrollment : 

The enrollment has increased in two years 2.14 per ct. 

** ** *' in ten years 8.47 *' 

The average daily attendance has increased in two years. . 7.32 ** 

in ten years .. 26.61 " 

- 1884 1882 1874* 

Per cent, of children enrolled in daily attendance 66.6 63.4 57.1 

Average number of days each pupil enrolled attended 
school 100.6 95.1 81. 



DAYS ATTENDANCE. 

1884. 1882. 

Days' attendance in graded schools 41,842,209 35,920,749 

ungraded schools 31,487,158 31,592,010 
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Total days* attendance 73,329,367 67,872,759 

1874 54,433,467 

Increase in two years 5,456,608 

Increase in ten years 18,895,900 
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SOHOOL DISTRIOTS. 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Districts having no school 45 77 126 

Decrease in two years 32 

Decrease in ten years 81 

Districts having school less than 110 days 101 113 157 

Decrease in two years 12 

Districts having school 110 days or more. . . . .11,311 11,839 11,011 

Decrease in two years 28 

Total number of districts 11,457 11,529 11,285 

Decrease in two years 72 

Increase in ten years 172 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

1884. 18*2. 1874. 

Stone school houses 203 211 5il9 

Brick school houses 1,336 1,268 1,119 

Frame school houses 10,178 10,041 9,318 

Log school houses 281 874 778 

Total 12.008 11,914 11,434 

Increase in two years 94 

increase in ten years 574 

Number of school houses built 303 304 341 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

1884. 1382. 1874. 

Number of high schools 164 144 116 

Attention is specially called to carefully prepared tables of high 
school statistics, which may be found on pages 219 and 286. 



SCHOOLS. 

It should be remembered that in this report, as in the school re- 
ports of this State which have preceded it, the number of schools 
18 reckoned as the number of buildings occupied by schools. If, as 
is done in the school reports of many States, the number of schools 
were reckoned as the number of rooms occupied by teachers with 
pupils in their charge, the number would be increased from 11,9:^ 
to about 17,000. Schools with two or more teachers are called graded 
scJiools, and the term **graded schools," as used in this report, in- 
cludes the high schools — 

1S84. 1882. 

Number of graded schools 1,283 1,120 

Increase in two years 113 

Number of ungraded schools 10,755 10,828 

Decrease in two years 73 
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1884. 1882. 1874. 

Total number of schools 11,988 11,948 ' 11,646 

Increase in two years 40 

Increase in ten years 342 



DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 

1884. 1882. 

Mon ths graded schools were in session 10,528 9,486 

JJ!5XIi^crease in two years 1,092 

Months ungraded schools were in session 75,896 75,987 

Decrease in two years 91 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Months schools were in session 86,424 85,423 82,715 

Increase in two years 1,001 

Increase in ten years 3,709 

Average number of months schools were in 

session 7.21 7.15 6.8 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 
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Number of male teachers in graded schools 1,160 

of female teachers in graded schools 5,083 

of male teachers in ungraded schools 5,554 

of female teachers in ungraded schools 8,103 

of male teachers 6,714 

of female teachers 13,183 

Whole number of teachers 19,897 

I have made no comparisons with former years under this head, 
because' a change in the method of getting the number of teachers 
makes comparisons impossible. Formerly each district reported its 
one or more teachers to the trustees; the trustees aggregated the 
several district reports and sent them to the county superintendent, 
and he sent their sum to this Department. In this way there was 
always a good deal of duplication, from the fact that many teachers 
taught in more than one district during the year. The figures in 
this report are a statement of the number of different teachers em- 
ployed in each county. 

For the two years shice the last report, I estimate an increase of 
about 40 male teachers in graded schools : of about 700 females in 
graded schools; of about 50 females in ungraded schools, and a 
decrease of about 500 males in ungraded schools, and a total increase 
of about 200. 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1884. 1882. 

Number who spend all their time in supervision 38 21 

" who teach one-third of their time 54 47 

** who teach two-thirds of their time 63 66 

" who spend but one hour a day in supervision. 105 103 



MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Months taught in graded schools: 

1884. 1882. 

By male teachers 9,814 8,768 

By female teachers 44,011 87,084 



Total 58,825 45,847 

Increase in number of months taught by male teachers 551 

female " 6,927 
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Total increase T. . . 7,478 

Months taught in ungraded schools: 

1884. 1882. 

By male teachers 81,844 84,210 

By female teachers 44,067 41,778 



Total 75,911 75,988 

Decrease in number of months taught by male teachers 2,866 

Increase ** '' " female " 2,289 



Total decrease 77 



Whole number of months taught: 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

By male teachers 41,158 42,978 43,495 

By female teachers 88,078 78,862 56,481 



Total 129,286 121,885 99,926 

Decrease in number of months taught by male teachers in 
two years 1,815 

Increase in number of months taught by female teachers 
in two years 9,216 



Total increase in two years 7,401 

ten " 29,810 
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WAGES PAID. 

Highest wages — 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Paid male teachers $800 00 $250 00 $880 00 

" female " 217 50 120 00 220 00 

Lowest wages — 

Paid male teachers 15 00 18 50 15 00 

'* female ** 10 00 10 00 9 00 

Average wages — 

Paid male teachers 51 81 46 86 48 19 

*' female " 40 44 87 76 88 46 



DIBTRIOT SCHOOL LIBBARIE8 

1384. 1882. IBTt. 

Kumber of diatricts reporting libraries. 964 895 S43 

books bought 9,684 5,275 8,'249 

"Whole number of books 81,272 59,855 52.747 

Increase in number of books in two years 21,417 

ten ■' 28,526 

PBRATB SCHOOLS. 

18S4. less. 1S71. 

Number reported 774 703 541 

Increase in two years 68 

ten " 283 

Number of male pupils 3S,451 32,614 25,236 

female " - 38,370 34,766 25,786 



"Whole number of pupils 75,821 67,380 51,022 

Increase in two years 8,441 

ten " 24,7if9 



Number of male teachers. . 
" female " 



Whole number of teachers 1,974 

Increase in two years 185 



1,090 
1,789 



ILLITERACT. 
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I regard these statistics of illiteracy as altogether untrustworthy. 
Quite a number of the counties do not report any illiterates at all; 
and I am satisfied that in must cases where reports are made the 
number is too small. 



FINANCIAL REPORT — The DUtributahU Fund. 

Under this fund are all moneys received by the treasurer and 
held for the payment of the incidental expenses of bis office aud 
his salary, the balance being distributed in April and October by 
the trustees, and passed to the credit of districts. 
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Dr. 

Balance July 1, 1883 ; $90,766 00 

Income of township fund 520,8*^1 95 

Beceived from county superintendents 1,073,135 64 

[This item includes State tax, income of State school 
fund, etc.] 

Miscellaneous 16,585 89 

Total $1,701,309 48 

Cr. 

Incidental expenses of trustees and treasurers $14,997 01 

Paid for publishing annual statements 8,006 62 

Compensation of treasurers 150,696 73 

Added to principal of township fund 2,789 43 

Distributed to districts 1,431,591 58 

Miscellaneous expenditures 22,263 35 

Balance 70,964 76 

Total $1,701,309 48 

For comparison with former years I select — 

1884. 1882. 

Incidental expenses $14,997 01 $15,326 77 

Publishing annual statements 8,006 62 7,289 78 

1874. 

Compensation of treasurers. $151,437 90 150,696 73 138,339 81 

District Account, 
Receipts — 

Balance July 1, 1883 $2,208,437 13 

From distribution by trustees 1,431,591 58 

From special local taxes 7,053,323 41 

Loans of district funds paid in 54,084 49 

Fees of pupils who paid tuition 35,391 51 

From sale of school property 15,549 02 

From issue of district bonds 586,177 71 

From treasurers of other townships 84,357 77 

From transferred pupils 3,878 50 

From miscellaneous sources 99,732 98 

Errors in balances as reported last year 23,014 12 

Total receipts $11,595,568 22 

Expenditures — 

Paid male teachers in graded schools $808,520 83 

ungraded schools 1,£04,101 74 

*' female *' graded schools 2,151,290 15 

ungraded schools 1,376,560 93 
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Total paid teachers $5,640,473 65 
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Paid for new school houses $971,404 56 

school sites and grounds 129,323 45 

repairs and improvements 559,902 51 

school furniture 179,002 98 

school apparatus 26,002 84 

school books for poor children 4,728 01 

books for district libraries 8,893 29 

fuel and other incidentals 969,978 01 

clerks for district boards 39,935 86 

interest on district bonds 265,345 03 

principal of district bonds 408,604 73 

tuition of transferred pupils 5,661 16 

treasurers of other townships 86,535 51 

Miscellaneous expenditures 119,650 37 

Errors in balances reported last year 11,571 00 

Total expenditures $9,425,012 96 

District funds loaned s . . 44,804 24 

Balance on hand June 80, 1884 2,125,751 02 
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Total expenditures, loans and balances $11,595,568 22 

Comparison with other years is made in the following items of 
district receipts and expenditures:. 

Receipts from local taxes for schools, 1884 $7,053,323 41 

1882 5,920,461 25 

1874 5,679,513 52 

*' State and local taxes for schools, 1884.. 8,053,423 41 

1882.. 6,920,461 25 

<< <« (( *i 1874 6 679 593 52 

The local tax levy for schools was, 1883 7',507',072 00 

1881 6,035,091 98 

Total receipts, exclusive of balance 1884 9,387,101 09 

1882 8,119,866 61 

1874 7,893,591 08 

Paid male teachers in 1884 2,112,622 57 

1882 2,015,214 73 

1874 2,268,520 57 

Paid female teachers in 1884 3,527,851 08 

1882 2,970,555 03 

1874 2,366,101 53 

Total paid teachers in 1884 5,640,473 65 

18S2 4,985,769 56 

1874 4,634,622 10 

Paid for new school houses and sites in 1884 1,100,728 01 

1882 769,337 71 

1874 842,107 00 

apparatus, 1884 26,002 84 

1882 25,550 46 

1874 36,0:^6 72 

books for libraries, 1884 8,893 29 

1882 5,654 01 

1874 3,207 04 
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Paid for books for poor children, 1884 $4,728 01 

1882 3,006 48 

Total expenditures by districts, 1884 9,425,012 96 

1882 8,043,430 61 

1874 *7,667,8S2 84 

Amount of bonded debt of districts, 1884 3,744,089 71 

1882 3,606,376 25 

Amount received from bonds issued, 1884 586,177 71 

1882 439,010 33 

1874 434,094 14 

Paid on principal of bonds, 1884 408,604 73 

1882 400,099 25 

1874 3a5,841 75 

Paid interest on bonds, 1884 265,345 03 

1882 269,808 50 

1874 817,302 74 

A pretty accurate estimate of the cost to the people of maintaining 
the public schools of the State, and the educational institutions of 
the State which belong to the public school system, may be made 
as follows: 

Total expenditures by districts $9,425,012 96 

Deduct : 

Paid other treasurers, which is only a 

transfer $86,535 51 

Paid on account of pupils transferred 5,661 16 

Paid on bonds refunded, low estimate . . 60,000 00 

$152,196 67 

Net expenditure by districts $9,272,816 29 

Paid township treasurers 150,696 73 

Incidental expense of trustees and treasurers 45,266 98 

Compensation of county superintendents 83,652 83 

County appropriation for institutes 1,381 75 

Expense of State Superintendency 8,200 00 

State appropriations for: 

Illinois State Normal University 17,5(K1 00 

Southern Illinois Normal University 16,106 44 

Illinois Industrial University 25,000 00 

Expenditures for Cook County Normal School 28,737 98 

Total $9,648,359 00 

To meet this we have : 

Income of funds held by the State.... §69,924 43 

county funds 13,357 90 

from fines and forfeitures 33,646 73 

of township funds 520,821 95 

from tuition fees 35,391 51 

from sale of school property. . 15,549 02 






* Treasurers' pay and amount loaned deducted from amount in report of 1874. 
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Income from sale of bonds issued in addi- 
tion to the refunding bonds already 

deducted $526,177 71 

$1,204,869 25 

Deducting the sum of these leaves a balance of $8,444,489 75 

which is met by taxation. This amount is a little more than one 
per cent, upon the assessed value of the property of the State as 
fixed by the State Board of Equalization. 

But this is not the whole of our expenditures for schools. The 
Dlinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, and the Illinois 
Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, are institutions of an educa- 
tional rather than a custodial character, and may properly be con- 
sidered a part of the public school system of the State. And the 
amount given by tlie State to aid in the support of the school for 
the deaf and dumb at Chicago, so far as expended during the last 
school year, should also be added. Further, when we talk about 
the cost to the people of the school system, it must be remembered 
that the assessment and collection of taxes is made at consideral)le 
expense, amounting probably, at a low estimate, to three per cent, 
on the amount collected; so we must add to the amount given 

above $8,444,480 75 

Expended by Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 110.888 55 

Blind 32,926 21 

Feeble-Minded 64,834 39 

Deaf and Dumb in 
Chicago 6,814 75 

Total $8,659,953 65 

Add cost of assessment and collection, estimated at 

three per cent 259,686 47 

Total '. $8,919,640 12 

This last sum is approximately the whole amount of money raised 
by taxation and expended directly and indirectly in support of pub- 
lic schools, and is a little more than 1.09 per cent, on assessed 
valuation of the property of the State. 

If to this amount $8,919,640 12 

We add again the amounts received from other sources, 
as noted above 1,204,869 25 

And the income of public funds given to the normal 
schools 12,987 12 

And the income of public funds held by the Indus- 
trial University 17,750 00 

We have grand total of public moneys expended for 

public schools during the last school year $10,155,246 49 

— 3A 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

School buildings and sites $20,686,068 Oa 

School libraries 112,870 OO 

School apparatus '..... 239,556 00 

Total ' $21,0£8,489 00 

This does not include the value of buildings, grounds, apparatus 
and libraries held by State and county educational institutions. 

The estimated value of these is : 

Illinois State Normal University $136,500 00 

*Southern Illinois Normal University 

Illinois Industrial University 473,187 74 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 443,412 74 

Institution for the Blind 174,()20 51 

Institution for the Feeble-Minded ' 200,095 15 

Cook County Normal School 150,000 00 

Total $22,616,305 14 

Which is the total value of property belonging to the public schools 
and the State educational institutions 

TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Cash Account, 

Dr. 

Cash on hand July 1, 18S3. $250,026 14 

Received from investments paid off 568,439 09 

'* sales of real estate 10 217 83 

Added from distributable funds 2,789 43 

Cash additions from other sources 26,587 92 

Total $858,060 46 

Cr. 

Loans made $654,449 62 

Losses of cash 1,955 29 

Cash on hand June 30, 1884 201,655 55 

Total $b58,0()0 46 

Investment and Heal Estate Account, 

Loans, bonds and real estate, July 1,1883 $7,806,997 18 

Add loans made on personal security 295,515 65 

real estate 321,394 86 

Bonds bought 37,539 11 

Real estate acquired 5,189 08 

Increase in value of investments and real estate 8,420 48 

Total. . . . ! $8,473,056 36 

* Burned November 26. 1883. 
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Deduct loans on personal security paid 

off, or put into real estate $282,698 51 

Deduct loans on real estate paid off, or 

put into real estate 264,107 54 

Deduct bonds paid off 26,762 12 

real estate sold 10,217 88 

depreciation in loans on personal 

security 2 876 73 

Deduct depreciation in loans on real 

estate 6,400 29 

Deduct depreciation in value of real 

estate 587 16 

$593,800 23 



it 



Loans, bonds and real estate, June 30, 1884 $7,881,256 13 

Increase in investments 74,258 95 

Balance Sheet. 

Dr. 

Cash on hand July 1, 1883 $250,026 14 

Investments and real estate July 1, 1883 7,806,997 18 

Cash additions 29,3/7 35 

Increase in value of investments and real estate 8,420 48 



Total $3,094,821 15 

Cr. 

Loans on personal securitv, * $1,878,904 86 

real estate ' 2,614,686 36 

Bonds 354,538 20 

16th section lands 2,624,506 84 

Other lands 408,619 87 

Losses of cash 1,955 29 

Losses on investments and real estate 9,954 18 

Cash on hand June 30, 1884 201,655 55 



Total $8,094,821 15 

Deducting losses we have: 

1884. 1882. 

Township fund $8,082,911 68 $8,018,936 31 

Increase in two years 63,975 37 

Iiicome. 

Interest on loans on personal security $142,026 33 

real estate 182,353 25 

Rents of real estate 173,483 94 

Interest on bonds '22,953 43 



Total $520,821 95 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Total income $520,821 95 $536,456 65 $551,661 28 
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The income is a little less than 6.44 per cent, on the total fund, 
and amounts to 5.53 per cent, of the expenditures by school dis- 
tricts. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

1884. 1883. 

HiRh schools in districts under special 

laws.. , 41 39 

High schools in districts under section 

80 school law. 41 37 

Township high schools under section 35 

school law 6 4 

Township high schools under special law 1 1 

High schools in districts with boards of 

directors under the general school law. 75 63 

Total 164 144 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Whole number of high schools 164 144 116 

1884. 1882. 

High schools with a course of study of 

three years 90 81 

High schools with a course of study be- 
tween three and four years 1 ' 3 

High schools with a course of study of 

three or of four years 5 4 

High schools with a course of study of 

f jur years 67 55 

High schools with a course of study of 

five years 1 1 

High schools in session five months 1 

"six " .... 1 1 
seven ''.... 3 1 
eight " .... 49 42 
'* " ** eight and one- 
half months 7 12 

High schools in session nine months 74 62 

** " ** nine and one- 
half months 1 

High schools in session ten months.... 2') 25 

Number of teachers employed 430 370 

Highest monthly wages paid $300 00 $250 00 

Lowest " '* " $25 00 $20 CO 

Amount of incidental expenses $41,769 02 $31,461 00 

teachers' wages $307,364 29 $254,766 ij5 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 12,405 11,004 

Average " *' " . 10,270 9,060 

Per cent, of pupils enrolled in daily at- 
tendance 82 9 82.4 

Number of graduates 1.177 1,104 

Cost per pupil enrolled for tuition $24 78 $23 21 

and 

incidental expenses $29 91 $26 08 
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Coat per pupil of average enrollment for 

tuition $28 16 $28 19 

Cost per pupil of average enrollment for 

tuition and expenses $34 00 $31 67 

Number of high schools having separate 

buildings 13 .13 

Estimated value of such buildings, grounds 

and furniture $623,400 00 $399,250 00 

Number of schools reporting libraries. . . 143 121 

Number of volumes in hbraries 32,210 20,390 

Value of libraries and apparatus $09,938 (K) $09,018 00 

Amount of endowments $1,790 (H^ $1,790 00 

Probably one-fourth of the high scliool teachers performed some 
other duties, either as school superintendents or as teachers in other 
departments ; but persons reporting the high schools were asked to 
put into the amount of teachers' wages only such part of the wages 
of these teachers as was fairly ehargoablo to the high schools. And 
a similar request was made with reference to the report of inci- 
dental expenses of such high schools as were in buildings with other 
schools. I h:iv? reason to think that these requests have been very 
generally complied with, so the amount of incidental expenses and 
of wages, as given above, is probably quite accurate. 

aRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS COMPARED. 

1884. 1883: 

Per cent, of schools graded 10.3 9.4 

ungraded 89.7 90.0 

Average term of graded schools 8.54 mos. 8.43 mos. 

** '* ungraded " 7.(H) ** 7.02 '' 

Per cent, of teachers employed in graded schools 31.4 24.5 

ungraded schools 08.9 75.5, 

The great change shown from 1832 is due largely to the fact that 
the duplication in the number of teachers reported has been elimi- 
nated. See p. XIX. 

1884. 1882. 

Per cent, of months taught in graded schools. 41.3 37.6 

'' " ungraded '' 53.7 62.4 

Per cent, of pupils enrolled in graded schools. . . 45.1 41.4 

" " ** "ungraded " ... 54.9 58.6 

Per cent, of whole number of days* attendance 

credited to graded schools 57.1 52.9 

Per cent, of whole number of days' attendance 

credited to ungraded schools 42.9 47.1 

Per cent, of children enrolled in graded schools 

in daily attendance, approximate 79 75 

Per cent, of children enrolled in ungraded 

schools in daily attendance, approximate... 57 55 

Average number of days each pupil enrolled in 

graded schools attends school 128 121.5 

Average number of days each pupil enrolled in 

ungraded schools attends stjliool 78.7 76.5 
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Average wages — 

1884. 1882. 

Of male teachers in graded schools $86 80 $79 59 

*' *• '' "ungraded " 40 93 -38 45 

" female " ** graded " 48 88 47 40 

" ungraded " 31 21 29 03 

Co8t for tuition per pupil enrolled — 

In graded schools on average attendance 11 37 11 88 

** ungraded *' '' ** *' 1185 1167 

Cost per vupil per day for tuition^— 

In graaeci schools 071 .063 

" ungraded " 085 .079 



On school census — 



COST PER CHILD. 



For tuition 

" amount raised by local taxes. . .'. 

'* " and State taxes 
** total expenditures 

On enrollment — 

For tuition 

'* ** raised by local taxes 

" ** and State taxes 
" total expenditures 

On ax^erage daily attendance — 

For tuition 

** amount raised by local taxes 

'* '' and State taxes 
*' total expenditures 

Or, grouping the same another way: 

For tuition 

On persons of school age 

** enrollment ..." 

" average daily attendance 



1884. 


1882. 


1874. 


$5 23 

6 60 

7 53 

8 81 


§4 81 

6 71 

6 e.7 

7 75 


$4 94 

6 05 

7 11 

8 88 


7 74 
9 08 

11 05 

12 93 


7 00 

8 30 

9 70 
11 27 


6 90 

8 45 

9 94 
11 71 


11 61 
14 52 
16 58 
19 41 


11 01 
13 08 
15 29 
17 78 


12 09 
14 82 
17 43 
20 52 



For amount raised by local taxes — 

On persons of school age 

** enrollment 

" average daily attendance 



For amount raised by State and local taxcs- 

On persons of school age 

'* enrollment 

** average daily attendance 

For total expenditures — 

On persons of school age 

** enrollment 

** average daily attendance 



5 28 

7 74 

11 61 


4 81 

7 00 

11 01 


4 94 

6 90 

12 09 


6 60 

9 68 

14 52 


5 71 

8 30 

13 08 


6 05 

. 8 45 

14 82 


7 53 
11 05 
16 58 


6 67 

9 70 

15 29 


7 11 

9 94 

17 43 


8 81 
12 93 
19 41 


7 75 
11 27 
17 78 


8 38 
11 71 
20 52 
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COUNTY superintendents' BBPbRTS. 



1884. 1882. 1874. 

(laces of examinations 3-x6 834 876 

No. of examinations 2,014 2,268 2,960 

No. of males examined 6,789 8,2(>4 8,166 

females '' 12,787 18,840 10,883 

Total number " 19,4. 6 21,601 19,049 

First grade certificates to males , 901 1,149 1,485 

Second *' *' " '* 4,550 4,678 4,275 

First '' '* ''females 997 1,247 1,208 

Second grade certificates to females 8,587 8,000 5,548 

Male applicants rejected 1,888 2,888 1,490 

Female applicants rejected 8,153 4.197 2.828 

Total number rejected 4,491 e,580 8,818 

First grade certificates renewed 58(> 1,008 

Second grade certificates renewed 2,252 8,855 

Diif erent schools visited 5, 12 1 4,434 3,821 

Schools visited more than once 940 941 498 

Schools not visited at all during the year. 6,864 7,514 7,063, 

Ungraded schools not visited 6,189 

Per cent, of ungraded schools not visited.. 57 

Average number of hours spent in each 

school 3. 2.7 8.4 

Days spent in school visitation 8,919 8,467 2,975 

Days spent in examination 8,012 3,8^)4 8,820 

Days spent in institute work 1,554 1,102 81 

Days spent in other official duties 9,572 7,957 4,()56 

Whole number 18,0^7 15,92 J 12,282 

Number of public addresses delivered 264 166 292 

Number public lectures delivered 262 122 267 

Teachers' meetings held in county, (district 

or township) 996 519 

FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Dr. 






Balance July 1, 1888, for distribution $9,500 57 

distributed 80,971 82 

for other purposes 8,586 (X) 

From State Auditor 1,056,-41 64 

From county treasury for institutes 1,881 75 

per diem compensation 61,012 49 

for incidental expenses 8.659 47 

Income of county fund . . . •. 18.857 90 

From iines and forfeitures 88,(546 78 

From certificates, etc., fees 2 1,684 50 

From teachers for support of institutes 9,( 58 80 

Other receipts 4,890 41 






Total $1,248,442 08 



See whut irt said about inHtltutes later in report. 
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Cr. 



Paid township treasiu^rs $1,073,135 64 

Commissions charged 21,693 10 

Per diem allowed and paid 61,012 49 

Paid for incidental expenses, except institutes 9,976 20 

Paid instructors and lectures at institutes 12,427 80 

Incidental expenses of institutes paid 2.131 61 

Other expenditures 5.770 54 

Balance of Institute fund, June 30, 1S84 17,707 88 

Balance June 30, 1884, for distribution 12.699 83 

distributed not paid 27,387 20 

for other purposes 4,493 79 
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Total §1,248,442 08 

Compensation. 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

Per diem for services rendered $61,912 59 $52,962 68 $40,616 38 
Commissions on moneys distri- 
buted to townships 21,073 55 21,129 83 21,337 80 

Commissions on moneys loaned 545 94 609 67 641 78 
Commission sales of school 

lands 116 81 127 20 228 50 

From all other sources 4 00 12 00 1.021 45 

Total compensation $83,652 79 $74,841 38 $63,855 91 

COUNTY FUND. 

Loans on personal security $51,561 93 

real estate 90,508 07 

Bonds 4,050 00 

Real estate 6,(:63 62 

Cash on hand, June 30, 1884 7,210 88 

Total $159,394 50 

1884. 1882. 

Income of the fund $13,357 90 $8,813 66 

INSTITUTES AND INSTITUTE FUND. 

By. an amendment made to section 51 of the school law in 1883, 
it was provided that the county superintendent should charge each 
applicant for a certificate, or for the renewal of a certificate, a fee 
of one dollar, and that the fees so collected should be used in 
defraying the expenses of a teachers* institute, to be held annually 
for not less than five days. It was also provided that those who 
held certificates in force at the time of the institute, or who ha 
been rejected on examination for a certificate during the year, 
should be admitted to such* institute free of further charge, but 
that all otliers should pay on admission a fee of one dollar, these 
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fees to be used as those named above. The law went intd force 
July 1, 1883, too short a time before the time at which institutes are 
usually held for those of that year to be held under it; so I sug- 
gested that the institutes for that year be held as if the law had 
not been amended, and that the fees provided for by the new law 
be kept for the next summer's institutes. This plan was followed 
by the larger number of the county superintendents. Accordingly, 
a report of the institute fund closing June 30, 1884, would show the 
larger part of the amount collected on hand, and would not show 
fairly the effect of the amendment. To meet this difficulty, I pre- 
sent a farther report up to August 31, 1884, and by lookmg over 
together both the annual and the supplemental reports, which may 
be found on pp. 280-285, one may ascertain about what may be ex- 
pected from the law. 

I give a summary of those reports below; and also a table com- 
paring the institute under the new law in each county with the last 
under the old law. The institutes are usually those of 1833 and 
1884, but sometimes when the institute for 1883 was in part sup- 
ported from the fees, I have taken the institute of 1882 for com- 
parison. The aim has been «to make the comparison as fair as 
possible, and not to magnify at all the new work. 

The amount expended for the new institutes is considerably larger 
than the expenditure from the institute fund proper, for the reason 
that in many counties the fund was supplemented by the voluntary 
payments of the teachers attending, and by two or three small 
amounts from the county treasury. 



Institute Fund— July 1, 1883, to June 30, 1884 -Dr. 

From men receiving first grade certificates $839 00 

women '' '' *' " 933 00 

men ** second '' " 4,2yl 00 

women " " " " 8,1-iO (0 

renewals of first grade certificates 575 00 

second** ** 2,058 00 

applicants for certificates rejected 4,153 00 

registration fees 5o6 50 



Total $21,634 50 



Cr. 

Paid instructors $3,122 10 

" incidental and other expenses 804 52 

Balance June 30, 1884 17,707 88 

Total $21,634 50 
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• Institute Fund— July 1, 1884, to Aug. 30, 1884— Dr. 

Balance June 30, 1884 $17,707 88 

From men receiving first grade certificates 392 00 

" women * " '* '* , " 459 00 

" men '* second " " 1,793 C9 

" women '' '* " " 3,092 00 

" renewals of first grade certificates 192 00 

second " *' 889 00 

" applicants for certificates rejected 1,006 00 

" registration fees 1,310 85 

Total $27,096 73 

Cr. 

Paid instructors $16,407 64 

** incidental and other expenses 2,687 99 

Balance Aug. 31, 1884 8.001 10 

Total $27,096 73 

Institutes o/1884 compared with those held before Amendment of the Law, 



Counties. 


Days' 
Continuance. 


Persons in 
Attendance. 


EXPENDITUBES. 




Old. 


New. 


Old. 


New. 


Old. 


New. 


AdniDS 


20 


20 


70 


153 


$193 00 


$225 00 


^Alexander 




Bond '..'.'. 




20 

5 
20 

9 

6 

5 
20 
15 
10 
20 
30 
10 

5 
20 
SO 

5 
15 
20 
30 

5 
35 

5 
10 

5 
10 
20 
15 

5 
20 

5 
20 
15 

5 
10 

5 
20 
10 


62 

15 

100 


102 

105 

19 

140 


• •••••••a 

103 66 

W (K) 

129 3(^ 


142 40 


Boono 

Brown 


10 

20 
5 


9<l 52 
64 00 


Bnr»*au 


223 09 


+Ciilhoun 




Carroll 

CUHH 


10 


120 

"136 

51 

107 
80 

i50 

85 


124 
54 

214 

14(» 
79 
03 
91 
02 

305 

100 
70 

235 
8S 
30 
00 

140 
2J 


503 72 


269 22 
100 00 


CluiDipai&ra 


25 


474 60 


362 00 


Christiun 


253 75 


Clark : 


25 
30 
15 


*"*177T»6 
309 50 
320 00 


261 50 


Clay 


316 00 


Clinton 

Coles 


ICO 05 
2:^0 00 


Cook 


io 

5 


* 52 "56 
115 00 


813 mi 


Crawford 

Oumberland 


381 00 
141 00 


DeKalb 

Do Witt 


15 

20 

20 

5 

3 


100 
85 
75 
«2 

45 


""•iio'oo 

279 75 

200 00 

06 76 

6b2 (M> 


454 55 
2*9 25 
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46 50 
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45 00 


13S 35 


HMnry 


246 85 


Iroquois , 

Jackson 


f 

t 


482 00 
88 65 


356 70 
185 30 



♦ An institute held in Sept., 1S84, was not reported. 
t No report. 
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PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS. 



The following is a statement of the permanent school funds, the 
income of which alone can be expended for school purposes: 

School fund propek, being three per cent, upon the 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands in the 
State, one-sixth part excepted $613,862 9& 

Surplus revenue, being a portion of the money re- 
ceived by the State from the General Government, 
under an act of Congress providing for the distribu-. 
tion of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
and by act of the Legislature, March 4, 1837, made 
a part of the common school fund 335,592 32 

College fund, being one-sixth part of the three per 
cent, fund originally required by act of Congress to 
be devoted to the establishment and maintenance of 
a State College or University 156,613 32 

Seminary fund, being the proceeds of the sales of th« 
**Seminary lands," originally donated to the State by 
the General Government for the founding and sup- 
port of a State Seminary 59,888 72 

County funds, created by act of the Legislature, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1835, which provided that the teachers 
should not receive from the public fund more than 
half the amount due them for services rendered the 
preceding year, and that the surplus should consti- 
tute the principal of a new fund, to be called the 
**County School fund" 160,572 61 

Township funds, being the net proceeds of 
the sale of the loth section in each Con- 
gressional township of the State, the 
same having been donated to the State 
for common school purposes, by acj; of 
Congi*ess, in 1818, and of additions 
thereto $5,049,784 97 

To WHICH ADD value of school lands un- 
sold and other lands. (This valuation 
is moderate for the lands pay an annual 

rental of 5.7 per cent, on it) 8,033,126 71 

8,082,911 68 

Industrial University fund, being pro- 
ceeds of sale of lands received by **An 
act donating public lands to several 
States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts," passed by 
Congress July 2, 1862 $386,664 35 

Unsold Lands valued at 119,513 52 

506,177 87 

Total $9,915,069 48 
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STUDENTS OF OUR STATE NORMAL UNITERSITIES ENGAGED IN TEACHING IN 

THE STATE. 

These numbers have been taken from the statements made by 
ninety per cent, of the teachers of the State, to which have been 
added for those acting as superintendents. The totals are some- 
thing less than 10 per cent, too small. 

Graduates of the Northern Normal University 187 

Undergraduates of the same 881 

1,018 

Graduates of the Southern Normal University 19 

Undergraduates of the same 312 

331 

Total 1,349 

STATE CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 

Ladies. Gentlemen. Total. 

1883 4 6 10 

1884 13 13 V.6 

Total 17 19 3j 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES. 

The first of the following tables will be found valuable by those who 
"wish to see how the different counties stand in comparison with each 
other in regard to length of school term, per cent, of children of school 
age enrolled, percent, of children enrolled in daily attendance, and av- 
erage number of days each pupil enrolled in both graded and 
ungraded schools, was in school, it shows the average wages of male 
and female teachers. Also the cost per pupil is shown, for 
tuition or teachers' wages, for amount raised by local taxation, for 
amount raised by State and local taxation, and for total ex- 
penditures; and under each head the cost per pupil is shown on 
the basis of the number of persons of school age, number enrolled, 
and number in daily attendance. The table shows, too, the cost 
per pupil for teachers* wages each day, and the amount raised by State 
and local taxation (The local taxation alone was included in column 25 
of this table in the last report. If the items in that are to be com- 
pared with column 28 of this table, the former must be increased 
by 12 ceats each) on each one hundred dollars of property as 
valued by the State Uoard of Equalization. 

A word of caution should be given here: Conclusions must not 
be drawn too hastily from the figures in this table. Because, for 
instance, one county is to have a low per '^cent. in column three, 
that showing the per cent, of the children of school age who were 
enrolled in school, one must not conclude at once that education is 
at a low ebb in that county, for the figures in column four show- 
ing the per cent, of the children enrolled who are in daily attend- 
ance, and the figures in column seven showing the number of days 
each pupil enrolled was in school, may require a different con- 
clusion. The figures for Cook county in these three columns will 
serve for illustration. Only 48.5 per cent, of the children of school 
age in the county were enrolled in the public schools; and this is 
the lowest per cent, shown by any county in the State in column 
three. But the per cent, shown by Cook county in column four is 
greater than. the per cent, of any other county in the State; and 
the number of days which each pupil attended school was 137, no 
other county rising above 124 and the average for the State being 
lOO.G. Again, if it be noted in column one that the average term of 
school is short in any county, or in the columns showing cost per 
pupil that the cost is low, it will not be safe to assume that the 
people of that county are indifferent about their schools without 
first looking in column 25 to see at what rate they are taxing 
themselves to support schools. 

The second table shows the condition of the schools in many 
respects at intervals of five years from 1855 to 1880, also for 1882 
and 1884. But the statistics for 1855 are so incomplete as to be 
almost valueless for comparisons. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 



During the past two years, the requirements in the examinatioir 
for State certificates, have been somewhat changed, and they will 
be still further enlarged in the future. Due prominence is given to 

Eedagogy and the history of education. Latin, German and English 
terature, constitute an elective group, from which the applicant must 
select one for examination. General history is also considered an 
important branch. In the mathematical and natural sciences^ 
the candidates are given choice of one particular branch in 
which they are expected to be proficient, in the others the 
rudiments only are required. The aim is to promote a more 
general culture of teachers, rather than to drive them into the nar- 
row channels of the several branches. When maturity of character 
is one of the prerequisites for the successful management of a school^ 
the age of the applicant can not be lost sight of. It is fixed at 
twenty-two years for entering the examination. 

I have issued certificates as follows: 

Examination— Held August 21, 22, 23 and 24, 188&, 

At Chicago: 

Fred. W. Nichols, date of certificate Sept. 1, 1883- 

John E. Eoessler, *' '* 

John A. Wadhams " " 

C. S. Bartholf, '' ** 

At Dixon: 

Zoretta Burbank, date of certificate Sept. 1, 1883- 

M. M. Alden '* " 

At Peoria: . 

M. P. Rice, date of certificate Sept. 1, 1883- 

H. W. Flanegin 

At Springfield: 

Margaret L. Benbrook, date of certificate Sept. 1, 1883*. 

M. C. Connelly, 
Esther C. Finley, 
Geo. W. Smith, 
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D. S. Elliott, 
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At Champaign: 

C. 0. Scudder, date of certificate Sept. 1, 1883^ 

Avery K. Carmichael, ** *' " 

Abby G. Hall, " " 

T. C. Clendenen, *' " 
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Examination— Held August 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1884, 

At Chicago: 

Chae. A. Cook, date of certificate Sept. 4, 1884. 

Newell D. Gilbert ** " 

C. W. Minard, " " 

At Dixon: 

Camilla Jenkins, date of certificate Sept. 4, 1834^ 

Imogene S. Webster, '* *' " 

Edward Shannon, " " 

Mary E. Cogdal, '' " " 

John T. Bowies, 

J. Montgomery Humer, 

Stephen G. Mason, 

At Normal: 

Joseph P. Lyon, date of certificate Sept. 4, 1884.. 

Nels. F. Anderson, 
M. Emma Biggs, 
Austin C. Eishel, 
Lyon Karr, 

At Springfield : 

G. Anna Eaymond, date of certificate Sept. 4, 1884^ 

Emily A. Hayward, 
A. J. Morris, 

At Centralia: 

S. F. Harker, date of certificate Sept. 4, 1884^ 

Whole liumber Issued. 

1883. 1884. 

To ladies 4 6 10 

To gentlemen 13 13 2ft 

Totals 17 19 3ft 

To the list of holders of State certificates as published in former 
reports of this department, should be added the name of Almon A. 
Manson, of Will county, to whom Hon. John P. Brooks, then State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, issued a State certificate bearing 
date May 23, 1864. 

The record of certificates stands now as follows: 

Issued by Newton Bateman, 1861-62, 1865-74 19a 

John P. Brooks, 1863-4 22 

Samuel M. Etter, 1875-8 117 

James P. Slade, 1879-82 5^ 

Henry Raab, 1883-84 3ft 

Tot al 427 
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EEPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE 

OF ILLINOIS. 



MEMBERS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD. 

Mevihers, 

Name. Expiration of Term. Residence. 

Wm. H.Green 1585 Cairo 

E. A. Gastman 1885 Decatur 

Michael Donahue 1885 Clinton 

Henry S. Comstock 1885 Colona 

Thomas Slade 1885 Normal 

Oeorge Howland 1887 1420 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Eufus Cope 1887 Flora 

B. L. Dodge 1887 Oak Park 

Isaac Lesem 1887 Quincy 

H. L. Boltwood 1887 Evanston 

B. G. Roots 1889 Tamaroa 

J. C. Knickerbocker 1889 Court House, Chicago 

Dr. Richard Edwards 1889 Princeton 

P. R. Walker 1889 Rockford 

Henry Raab, {ex-officio) 1887 Springfield 

Officers. 

<7eorge Howland , President 

Henry Raab Secretary 

Thos. F. Mitchell, Bloomington ^ . Treasurer 

Standing Committees, 

Text Books and Course of Instruction Dodge, Walker, Donahue 

Teachers and Salaries Edwards, Gastman, Comstock 

Buildings and Grounds Slade, Green, Cope 

Auditing and Finance Knickerbocker, Green, Roots 

Training School .Boltwood, Donahue, Raab 

State Laboratory of Natural History Gastman, Boltwood, Lesem 

Pursuant to the provisions of **An act for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Normal University," the Board of Education, 
through its secretary, presents the following report: 



LI 

The past two years have been a time of patient, industrious work 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. If we were to judge by 
the number of graduates alone— seventy during the biennial period — 
we should get a wrong estimate of the work done; many of the 
students who did not stay to complete the dourse went out 
strengthened in faith and better prepared for their work in the 
schools of the State. As long as the State does not demand the 
completion of the professional normal course to teach in its schools, 
young men and women will not spend three years at a normal 
school, but will rather seek to gain a livelihood while they gain 
experience at the expense of the taught. Consequently, it may be 
said that the State Normal University has proved a powerful help 
in raising the standard of education throughout the State. But not 
by work in the University alone ; under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction each member of the Faculty did one 
week's gratis institute work in one of thirteen counties of the State, 
thus carrying better methods of instruction directly into the schools. 

FINANCES. 

Only by practicing the most rigid economy has the Board been 
able to meet the expenses of the University. Many improvements 
and repairs had to be postponed because the appropriation would 
not permit them to be made at the present time. It is fervently 
hoped that the General Assembly wiU pursue a liberal policy toward 
the Normal University and provide it with ample means to carry on 
its noble work, for a more detailed statement of the work we beg 
to refer to the report of the President of the University, to which is 
appended the financial statement for the two years. 

Likewise, we beg to call the attention of the General Assembly to 
the report of the Director of the State Laboratory of Natural History, 
for the specific work which it is doing for the schools and the 
agricultural interests of the State, and we bespeak for it continued 
liberal support. 

Henry Baab, 

Secretary of the Board. 



Eeport of the President of the State Normal University. 

Hon. Henry Baab, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir : In response to your request, I have the honor, here- 
with, to submit a report of the Illinois State Normal University for 
the two years last past. 

OUR WORK 

for these two years has gone forward quietly, earnestly and success- 
fully. We have made no great changes in plans, nor in the 
processes of carrj^ng out our plans. In general, we have found our 
students to be earnest, industrious and disposed to faithful labor 
and good behavior. No case of severe discipline has arisen. 
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The followlDg tables of 

STATISTICS 

will show the facts in regard to attendance : 



Members Enrolled. 



Winter term 

1882-3. 

Spring term 
1883. 

Fall term 
1883. 

Winter term 
1883-4. 



of j Normal 
I Model 

of j Normal 
\ Model 

of j Normal 
I Model 

of j Normal 
J Model 



Dep't. 
Dep^t. 

Dep't. 
Dep't. 

Dep't. 
Dep't. 

Dep't. 
Dep't. 



Females. 

284 
109 

207 
76 

223 
130 

247 
98 

198 
86 

223 
117 



Hales. 

96 
161 

101 
115 

99 
140 

107 
161 

113 
111 

90 
141 



Total. 
380 
270—650 

308 
191—499 

322 
270-592 

354 
249—603 

311 
197—508 

313 
258—671 



Spring term of j Normal Dep't. 
1884. J Model Dep't. 

Present lem. \ gSl" ^^ 

I should say, in regard to our enrollment: 1st. That no one is 
counted who is in school for a less time than four weeks, although 
his name may have been entered on our roll; 2nd, That no one is 
enrolled in the normal department who does not sign a pledge of 
intention to become a teacher. These rules are rigidly followed. 



Applicants for Admission to Normal Department, 



Winter 

1882-3 



•1 



Spring of 
1883. 



Fall of 
1883. 

Winter of 
1883-4. 



Spring 
1884 



ing of 1 
.884. 1 



Fall 
1884 





Females. 


Males. 


Total 


Applied, 

Rejected, 

Received, 


60 
21 
29 


16 

4 

12 


66 
25 
41 


Applied, 

Rejected, 

Received, 


36 
6 

29 


26 

6 

20 


61 
12 
49 


Applied, 

Rejected, 

Received, 


168 

63 

115 


66 
12 
44 


224 

65 

159 


Applied, 

Rejected, 

Received, 


45 

2 

43 


25 

7 
18 


70 

9 

61 


Applied, 

Rejected, 

Received, 


55 
11 
44 


34 

1 

33 


89 
12 

77 


Applied, 

Rejected, 

Received, 


162 

41 

120 


47 
11 
36 


208 

52 

156 
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Representation. 

The following table shows the number of counties of Illinois rep- 
resented in the normal department for each of the six terms covered 
by this report; besides, there have been a few present from other 
States every term : 

Winter of 1882-3 69 Counties. 

Spring of 1883 73 

Fall of 18-3 72 

Winter of 1883-4 72 

Spring of 1884 75 

Present term 64 " 

Thus, it will be seen, that on the average more than two-thirds of 
all the counties in the State have representatives here preparing to 
be teachers; in fact, we have not fallen below that proportion, 
except in a single term of the six. 

Only about one-tenth of those who enter this department remain 
with us long enough to become 

GRAJ)UATES. 

This is to be deplored; but it is not easy to see the remedy. 
Nearly all of our students are poor — most of them, probably, are 
dependent partly or wholly on their own exertions, for support. 
They stay with us a few terms, and then are obliged to go out and 
teach; very few of those who enter are able to take an uninter- 
rupted course. Of those who go out to teach, many return for fur- 
ther study; but the number who continue till the course is fully 
completed is comparatively small. By consulting the foregoing 
tables, it will be seen that, as a general rule, about one-half of our 
students in the fall terms are new-comers. Consequently, any one 
who wishes to estimate fairly the results of the school will, by no 
means, confine his attention to the graduates only. 

The class of 1883 was considerably larger than any other that has 
ever left us; it numbered forty-five, of whom eight were graduates 
from the high school course. Twenty-five of the number were young 
women, and twenty-five were young men. 

The class of 1884 numbered twenty-five, of whom thirteen were 
young women. One of this class graduated from the high school 
course only. It will be noticed that the relative number of the two 
sexes who graduate is not very different, but the ladies who enter 
outnumber the gentlemen by more than two to one. 

OUR FACULTY 

remains nearly the same as it was two years ago. At Christmas, 
1882, Professor Edmund J. James resigned his position as principal 
of the High School. Mr. J. D. H. Cornelius filled the place for the 
remainder of the school year. In the fall of 1883, Professor Herbert 
J. Barton, a graduate of Dartmouth College, was appointed to fill 
the position permanently. Mr. James' work was marked by pro- 
found scholarship, vigor and efficiency. The course of Mr. Barton 
since he has been with us indicates that he is in all respects a 
worthy successor to this important post. 
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In June, 1883, Mr. Charles De Garmo, after seven years of efficient 
service, resigned his place at the head of the grammar school, in 
order to go abroad for further study. Mr. Eudolph R. Reeder, one 
of our graduates, was appointed to succeed him, and he is filling the 
place very successfully. 

At the same time. Miss Rosalie Miller, who had been our teacher 
of drawing for nine years, retired in order to assume other duties. 
Miss S. Annette Bowman was chosen to fill the vacancy, which she 
is doing with much acceptance. 

In the fall of 1883, Miss Alice C. McCormick was appointed general 
assistant, her duties being divided between the high school and the 
normal school. She has proved a careful, industrious and successful 
teacher. Both Miss Bowman and Miss McCormick are graduates of 
our school. 

The other members of the Faculty continue as before, and all are 
working harmoniously and efficiently as they have for so many 
years. Below is a full list of our present Faculty ; the date follow- 
ing each name indicates the year of beginning service here : 

Edwin C. Hewett, LL.D., President, Professor of Mental Science 
and Didactics, 1858. 

Thomas Metcalf, A.M., Principal Training Teacher, 1862. 

Albert Stetson, A.M., Professor of Language and Reading, 1862, 

John W. Cook, A.M., Professor of Mathematics, 1868. 

Henry McCormick, Ph. D., Professor of History and Geography^ 
1869. 

Stephen A. Forbes, Director of Scientific Laboratory, 1870. 

Minor L. Seymour, Professor of Natural Science, 1877. 

Herbert J. Barton, Professor of Latin and Greek, and Principal 
of the High School, 1883. 

Mrs. Martha D. L. Haynie, Professor of Modern Languages, 18:6. 

Miss Julia E. Kennedy, First Assistant Training Teacher, 1879. 

Rudolph R. Reeder, Second Assistant Training Teacher, 1883. 

Miss S. Annette Bowman, Teacher of Drawing, 1883. 

Miss Flora Pennell, First Assistant, Normal School, 1877. 

Miss Mary Hartmann, Second Assistant, Normal School, 1882. 

Miss Alice C. McCormick, Special Assistant, 1883. 

Mr. Reeder has charge and general management of the grammar 
grade of the model department. Miss Kennedy has the manage- 
ment of the primary grade; and, in addition, gives professional in- 
struction to the normal pupils during their first term. 

I regret to say that Professor Forbes will leave us during the 
present year. Although he has not done much of late, in the way 
of class instruction, I am sure that his accurate and scholarly work 
in his department has been a source of both inspiration and strength. 

The value of our 

model department, 

as a factor in our normal school work, becomes more apparent 
every year. The high school grade gives opportunity for such of 
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our normal pupils as choose to do so, to take a thorough course in 
Latin, Greek and modern languages, without any extra expense to 
themselves or to us. The grammar and intermediate grades furnish 
classes for our pupil-teachers. Their work is planned and super- 
vised by the principal training teachers in much the same way that 
a city superintendent plans and supervises the work of his teachers* 
One class in this grade does special work preparatory for admission 
to the normal department. 

The forty little pupils in the primary grade are among the most 
useful people in the Institution. Their work is a practical and si 
permanent object lesson for our normal students, to which all are 
required to give close attention during their first term. Several of 
the pupil-teachers, also, teach classes from this room, and assist in 
its management. 

The pupils in the primary grade pay no tuition-fee; but the in- 
come from tuition in the other grades — about $5,000 a year — 
covers all the cost of extra instruction in the model department^ 
and yields a handsome surplus to the Institution. 

Applicants for admission to the normal department show very 
various degrees of 

PREPARATION 

for the work. So large a proportion are deficient both in knowledge 
and in discipline, that I must believe the work done in many of our 
schools to be sadly defective. An examination of the foregoing 
tables will show that a very large per cent, of the applicants fail 
to pass in our easy examination for admission. When it is remem- 
bered that only a part of the applicants are examined — as probably 
one- third are admitted on their papers — this exhibition of deficiency 
becomes still more striking. Of course, the lack of previous prepar- 
ation lowers the amount, and the value of the work that we can do 
with those who enter. But, in our present circumstances, it seems 
hardly practicable to advance our standard for admission very much. 
Many of those whom we reject have taught one or more ternis ; and 
others can turn right away from our doors and secure positions as 
teachers. 

Furthermore, an ideal standard would shut out almost all the 
candidates from some of the less favored portions of the State — 
those very portions that most need the help and influence of the 
normal school. 

However, we are often gratified to find that some who are very 
poorly prepared when they join us, do excellent work in the schools 
aftei^ having taken our drill for a few terms. 

My conviction deepens every year, that the success and the 
reputation which we have gained are due to our emphasizing the 

ELEMENTARY STUDIES 

more than to anything else. If the elements are properly taught 
and properly mastered, there need be little trouble about the rest. 
The foundation needs attention above everything else. A thorough 
mastery of the elementary studies and the formrtion of right 
habits do more to fit the teacher for his work than any amount of 
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skirmishing with the "higher branches,*' when such elementary 
preparation is lacking. But I am convinced that, in the long run, 
one who has had the most thorough drill in the lower branches 
will really accomplish most in the higher. 

Our emphasis of the elementary studies is distasteful to some of 
our pupils ; and I am obliged to refuse many requests to be allowed 
to "select studies.'* If present popularity and numbers of students 
were our only aim, it would be good policy to allow free choice of 
studies, and a general, go-as-you-please pursuit of them when chosen. 
Whether such a course might not ultimately defeat its own purpose 
is another question. 

PROFESSIONAL WORK. 

I take the liberty to repeat what I said in my last report: "A 
normal school has no legitimate purpose but to hi its pupils to teach 
and to manage schools; nothing is proper to be done in such a 
school which does not tend directly to this result ; and, with a given 
body of students, anything essential to fit them for the teacher's 
work is legitimate in the work of a normal school." 

Holding, therefore, that such instruction in matter as is necessary 
with any given body of pupils is truly professional work, I am 
gratified to say that we are increasing the proportional amount of 
work that would be called strictly professional. I propose, during 
this year, to occupy the senior class for several hours each week, 
in the study of "illustrative teaching,*' using pupils from the dif- 
ferent grades of the model school for this purpose. This work is 
now in successful progress — in some cases I do the teaching myself, 
in others I call upon members of the senior class to do it. In 
either case the teaching comes up for subsequent comment and 
discussion. 

I am also requiring from the seniors a careful study of the 
writings of some of our best authors who have written for 
teachers or for children, to be followed by an original critique by 
the student, pointing out the relation of such writings to the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. 

In the training of teachers, one of the most important prob- 
lems to be solved is the introduction of the proper kind and 
amount of strictly professional work in such a way that it will not 
interfere with, nor crowd out, the careful study of the matter to be 
taught or to be acquired— so necessary to thorough scholarship. 
Perhaps an imscholarly person full of the modem talk and theories 
of education and development is about as troublesome a specimen 
of the qaack as can be found. 

THE SPECIAL TERM FOR TEACHERS. 

The fourth special term for teachers was held in August, 18S3. 
It was attended by 178 ladies and 73 gentlemen. They represented 
59 counties of the State. Of the 251 in attendance, less than 130 
had ever been in the regular classes of the school. In order to give 
our teachers an opportunity to help in inaugurating and carrying 
forward the county institutes as they were held last summer under 
the new law, our Board ordered that no session of the special term 



ebould be held in 1884. In my opinion, this was well; and yet T 
think the giving up of the summer session was, in some sense, a 
loss to the teachers of the State, as well as to us. 

FINANCES. 

Prom our financial statement, found herewith, it will be very 
apparent that we are able to carry forward our work on its present 
scale only by the practice of an economy which in some cases is 
pinching. Without the surplus arising from tuition fees, we could 
not do it. I hope the next General Assembly will see fit to be a 
little more liberal with us. I am confident that a careful examina- 
tion will show that nowhere are the State funds handled with more 
care or economy; and I cherish the opinion that nowhere does 
the money invested by the State yield a more adequate, or a more 
valuable return. 

OUR WANTS. 

In the first place, we want more money; we need more for our 
ordinary expenses, if we would do all that ought to be done with 
our present numbers and appliances. And, if our numbers are to 
be increased, as by a little effort they might be, we need more 
room. Nor does it seem to me that it would be a wrong use of 
the State's money, if a moderate sum were expended in improving 
our grounds — so magnificent in their possibilities. 

We need the hearty fellowship and co-operation of the schools and 
the school oflicers of the State. Our work is in opposition to that 
of no other school ; the more and the better work we do, the more 
and the better will be the work of every school that feels our influ- 
ence. We want county superintendents and teachers to use their 
influence in sending us young persons whose abilities and tastes 
promise well for their future success as teachers. 

IN CONCLUSION, 

I would say that none of the pupils who do good work here find 
diflSculty in securing eligible positions as teachers — the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. And we have the most abundant evidence of 
successful work done by nearly all such persons when they go from 
us into the schools. 

With warm personal feeling towards yourself, for your hearty 
good-will and co-operation with us, this report is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Normal, Oct. 15, 1884. Edwin C. Hewitt. 
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Repobt oJ" the Dirbctob op the State Labobatoby of Natural 

History. 

Hon. Henry Baab, State Superintendent of Pvi>lic Instruction: 

Dear Sir — The operations of this Institution during the last two 
years, as limited and provided for by the law making our last 
appropriation, are to be reported under the heads of Field Work, 
Laboratory Work, Additions to the Library, Publications, and Finan- 
cial Statement. 

The close aflSliation of my work as State Entomologist with that 
proper to the Natural History Laboratory, makes it impracticable 
to report upon the latter without including the former also — a fact 
which I presume will not render this report less appropriate or 
acceptable. The educational importance of our work is certainly 
not diminished because it may have likewise an economic value, 
and, on the other hand, whatever economic value it may be sup- 
posed to have is not diminished, but rather increased, by its edu- 
cational relations. I have consequently not attempted to distinguish 
here between the things done with chief reference to economic ento- 
mology and those whose main purpose has been the simple increase 
and diffusion of knowledge without reference to economic applica- 
tions. 

FIELD WORK. 

During the season of 1883, one-hundred and twenty-eight days 
were spent by myself and by my assistants in field work outside 
McLean county. Our collections and observations were made in 
thirty-one different counties of the State, from Cook and Ogle on 
the north to Alexander and Gallatin on the south, and from Madi- 
son, Hancock and Bock Island on the west to Champaign and 
Grundy on the east, the railroad and steamboat travel performed 
on these trips amounting to more than six thousand miles. In the 
intervals of these longer journeys, field work was in constant 
progress in the vicinity of the Laboratory. 

During the present year the time devoted to field work has 
amounted to one hundred and twelve days and the travel to forty- 
three hundred miles. The principal purpose of most of these excur- 
sions was entomological, but, notwithstanding, the results will be of 
importance to the progress of the zoological survey of the State, and 
the accumulation of material to this end has gone on with unusual 
rapidity. 

A large number of field experiments have likewise been made, 
especially for the destruction of injurious insects, chiefly upon the 
strawberry insects, the cabbage worms, and the maple bark louse. 

laboratory work. 

No appropriation was made by the legislature at its last session 
for the further supply of natural history material to the State 
museum, the State educational institutions, or the public high 
schools, but with the small financial balance left from the preceding 
year and with the material on hand from former collections, consid- 
erable distributions were made. 
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To the State museum were sent the skeleton of a bear, that of a 
deer, a number of small mounted mammals, and about three 
thousand insects, contained in seventy boxes. Several hundred 
insects were sent to the State University at Champaign, a smaller 
collection to the Southern Illinois Stale Normal University at Car- 
bondale, and bird skins representing seventy-five Illinois species 
were likewise sent to the last-mentioned Institution. 

Two distributions to public high schools have been made during 
the period covered by this report. By that made during the winter 
of 1882 and 1883, elementary collections of zoology were sup- 
plied to forty-four high schools, the total number of specimens 
issued aggregating 13,410. Of these 10,170 were insects, 2,350 were 
Illinois fishes in alcohol, and 890 were echinoderms, ccelenterates 
and other aquatic invertebrates. Similar collections have since been 
sent to si^ high schools, making an aggregate of not far from 15,000 
specimens distributed to the schools, or about 20,000 specimens to 
all our beneficiaries. 

This completes the supply of cabinets of the kind furnished to 
high schools, so far as courses of study in these schools seem to war- 
rant the distribution of such material at public expense. 

A large amount of material, chiefly entomological, botanical, and 
alcoholic, will accrue to the above schools and institutions when the 
mass of duplicates now in hand has been labelled and arranged 
and the undetermined material has been worked —a labor likely to 
employ us at intervals for some years to come. 

The laboratory work of the State Entomologist's office has con- 
sisted, as usual, chiefly of the preservation and determination of the 
specimens collected, the breeding of a large number of species through 
all their stages with a view to determining their life histories, habits, 
and injuries to vegetation; experimental work upon noxious insects 
intended to arrive at the most satisfactory and economical methods 
of controlling their injuries, and the preparation of the reports of 
the office and articles for the public press. 

Very elaborate studies have likewise been made of the contagious 
diseases of insects, and large numbers of experiments for the artifi- 
cial propagation of these diseases have been successfully carried on, 
both in the laboratory and in the field. 

LIBRARY. 

The additions made to the library have been at least as numerous 
as in the years preceding, a larger number of periodicals having 
been taken, indeed, than ever before, but owing to the illness and 
absence of the librarian, it is impossible to give details at the pres- 
ent time. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The publications of the laboratory consist of its bulletins, of the 
reports of the State Entomologist, and of the reports on the zoology 
of the State, the first volume of which was authorized by the Legis- 
lature at its last session. 
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Three bulletins have been issued since my last report: numbers 
5 and 6, closing volume I, and number 1 of volume II. No. 5, con- 
sists of an annotated list of North American Batrachia and Beptilia, 
found east of the Mississippi river, prepared by Messrs. N. S. Davis, 
Jr., and Frank L. Eice; number 6, continues the studies published 
in number 3, upon the food of birds, fishes and insects, made at 
the laboratory by myself ; number 1, of volume II, issued this year, 
consists of an elaborate paper upon the Hepaticae of North America, 
north of Mexico, compiled by Prof. L. M. Underwood, formerly of 
the Wesleyan University at Bloomington, and now of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, New York. A second bulletin of this volume, nearly ready 
for the press, will contain an important paper by Prof. T. J. Bur- 
rill, of the State University at Champaign, and my botanical assis- 
tant, Mr. A. B. Seymour, upon certain families of the Parasitic 
Fungi of Illinois. 

The volume of the Zoological Report, for which an appropriation 
was made by the Legislature at its last session, is now approach- 
ing completion, and will doubtless be sent to press during the 
winter. It will contain an elaborate description and biographical 
report upon the reptiles, amphibians and fishes of the State, pre- 
pared by my first assistant, Mr. W. H. Garman and myself, with 
numerous illustrations of structural characters, and likewise of fami- 
lies, genera and species. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Following my usual custom, I present herewith an analysis of 
the expenditures of the Institutionduring the two fiscal years since 
June 30, 1882. 

In conclusion, I have only to express the hope that the work of 
the laboratory may be contmued along its present lines until there 
ib completed the publication of a series of reports upon our zoology 
and botany, which shall be worthy of the State and of the present 
condition of zoological science among us. 

The principal appropriations required for this purpose will be those 
for publication, assistance, and improvement of the library, together 
with a continuance of the small provision now made for the travel- 
ing and office expenses of the State Entomologist. The total sum 
to be requested of the legislature at its coming session will be con- 
siderably less than that previously required, while the results in the 
form of publications for the dissemination of the facts relating to 
our zo51ogy and botany accumulated by our labors of many years, 
will be greatly in excess of previous years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. A. Forbes, Director. 
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Financial Report of the State Board of Education — Continued. 



STATB liABOBATOBT. 



Field Botany— , 

For field expenses of collectincr parties 
' ' colleoting: apparatus and materials 

botanical assistance 

transportation , 



« I 

< 4 



State Museum— 

For purchase of specimens 

expenses of collection and trayel. 

assistance 

•* transportation 

*' incidental expenses 



« « 



State Educational Institutions— 
For purchase of specimens .. 

** transportation 

•• printinfif 

' ' assistance and labor 



Public High Schools— 

For purchase of specimens 
" expenses of collection.. 
* ' shippincr expenses 



Investigation of Food of Birds— 
For tools and materials ...... 

•' labor 

*• transportation 



Investigation of Food of Fishes— 
For expenses of collections. . . 

" tools and materials 

•* transportation 



Investigation of Parasitic Animals and Plants- 
For assistance 



Library— 

For purchase of books . . . 

•• binding 

cataloguing 

incidental expenses. 



4 I 
• < 



For pay of assistants. 



Publication of BuUetins- 

For printing 

** illustrations 

** postage 



Incidental and OlBce Expenses— 

For transportation 

* * tools and materials 

•• labor 

' ' miscellaneous expenses . . 



Balance 



Total expenditures and balance. 



Beceipts—lSS^-^. 



Balance from last year 

Appropriation for laboratory expenses 

" expenses of State Entomologist. 

** improvement of library 

•* pay of assistants 

" publication of bulletins 






Expenditures— l^S^-84, 



Laboratory Expenses— 

For purchai^e of specimens. 

' ' tools and materials 

• ' travel and collection.. . . 

* ' transportation 

" office assistance 

•• labor .. 

" incidentals 



$73 65 

5 20 

309 38 

58 80 



$121 10 

25 00 

116 65 

7 25 

3 76 



$24 10 

4 OU 

9 50 

40 91 



$50 00 
30 00 
32 54 


$82 75 
600 
365 


$20 00 

11 53 

7 67 



$524 01 

87 07 

101 03 

15 40 



$426 91 
20 00 
18 00 



$9 72 
112 85 

16 05 
182 18 



$391 29 
600 00 
500 00 
800 00 
1.600 00 
300 UO 



$15 00 

164 81 

259 26 

15 00 

80 56 

3 85 

71 69 



$447 OS 



273 76 



78 51 

112 54 

92 40 

39 10 
194 90 



727 51 
752 80 



464 91 



320 30 
391 29 



$4,562 12 



$4,191 29 



1610 17 
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Financial Report of the State Board of Edmation — Continued. 



8TATB LABOBATOBT. 



pen&es of State Entorooloflrist— 
For collection and travel 

purehafle of specimens 

tools and materials 

transportation 

office assistance 

labor 

incidentals 



Improvement of Library— 

For purchase of books 

cataloflTuinfiT and indexing , 
binding 



• « 



Pay of assistants. 



Publication of Bulletins— 

For printinflT 

" indexing 



£alanoe 



Total expenditures and balance 



$191 39 
10 00 
90 37 
29 90 
145 03 
19 50 
15 00 



t 



$697 45 

226 55 

48 20 



$19 57 
90 00 



$501 19 



972 20 
1.779 40 



109 57 
118 IS 



$4,191 89 
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STATISTICS OF THE TEACHING FOECE OF THE STATE. 



Under my predecessor, the Hon. James P, Slade, was begun the col- 
lection of the statistics of the teachers of the State. Mr. W. L. Pills- 
bury, my able assistant, has continued this work under my adminis- 
tration, and herewith presents, for the first time, a full synopsis 
concerning teachers* ages, experience and means of preparation and 
other data which will tend to correct many erroneous notions con- 
cerning the educational force of the State, and point the way to further 
progress. Since the information for these statistics was obtained 
directly from the teachers, it must be considered as accurate and 
trustworthy. 



Some Statements Relative to the Teaching Force op the State. 



By W. L. Pillsbury. 



After hearing much talk concerning the age, experience and 
education of the teachers of this State, it occurred to me some 
four years ago to collect from the teachers themselves the facts 
upon these points ; and Mr. Slade, then State Superintendent, hav- 
ing given his consent, I began the work, and continuing it under 
Mr. Raab, I succeeded in collecting from 17,891 (almost exactly 
ninety per cent.) of the teachers employed in the public schools of 
the State last year, Statements made upon a blank like the 
following : 



Statement by 

of County, applicant for a Teacher's Certificate: 

1. Afire 2. Place of birth 

3. How many months have you taught school? 

4. If you have attended either of the Illinois State Normal Schools, or the Peoria or 

the Cook County Normal School, state which How long? 

Did you graduate? 

5. If you have attended a State Normal School In another State, give the name of the 

school 

How long? Did you graduate? 

6. If you have attended a high school, an academy, or a department of a college or 

seminary of the grade of a high school, state whore — . 

How long? Did you graduate? 

7. If you have pursued a course of higher study in a college or seminary, give the 

name of the school 

What department were you in? 

Howlongdid you attend?.. Did 70a 

graduate? 

8. If you hold a degree from any educational institution, give the name of the 

Institution 

What Is the degree? 
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The information given in this way by the teachers, has been 
carefully collated, and is presented in the tables found a few pages 
later. 

Wherever in the tables the numbers show all of the class who 
gave statements, adding one-ninth will give the correct number for 
the whole teaching force of the State. In order that corrections 
may be made for the counties, if any one desires to make them, 
the first five columns of table one are put in to show the whole 
number of teachers for the county ; but any one using the numbers 
by counties will need to be cautious, or he may be misled in his 
conclusions, for when the numbers are large, only, can one be sure 
that the unusual or extraordinary age, experience, etc., of some one 
or two teachers has not made the numbers an unsafe basis for 
general conclusions. 

The first table sliows, besides the number of teachers and of 
statements, the nativity of our teachers. It is noticeable that sixty 
per cent, of the whole number were born in the State. But of the 
men teaching in graded schools the larger number were natives of 
other States or countries. 

The second table shows the average ages of teachers ; the number 
of minors and their ages. In this and all the other tables, the 
graded are kept separate from ungraded schools, and the num- 
bers are given for men and women separately. It is worthy of note 
that the teachers of the graded schools average about five years 
older than the teachers in the ungraded schools. 

I presume most people would have said that more than seven and 
one-half per cent, of our teachers were minors ; that, however, is the 
per cent, shown. But in forty-four counties all, and in the State 
ninety-three per cent, of them are employed in the ungraded 
schools. 

The third table shows the experience of the teachers. The way 
in which the statements were taken gives substantially the experi- 
ence at the beginning of the school year, and the time taught dur- 
ing the year added would raise the average experience about eight 
and one-half months for graded school teachers and about five and 
one-half months for teachers in ungraded schools, making the aver- 
ages for the State about as follows: 

Average for male teachers in graded schools 81.5 mos. 

Average for female teachers in graded schools 59.5 mos. 

Average for male teachers in ungraded schools 34.5 mos. 

Average for female teachers in ungraded schools 21.5 mos. 

And, probably, this shows approximately the time which these 
classes of teachers continue in the business of teaching. 

A great many teachers teach but a little while. The beginning 
of the year showed, for beginners : 

Men in graded schools 45, or 4.5 per cent 

Women in graded schools 406, or 8.9 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 1,050, or 20.4 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 2,125, or 29.8 per cent 
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And for those who had not taught more than ten months, includ- 
ing beginners: 

Men in graded schools 102, or 10 per cent 

Women in graded schools 976, or 21.8 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 2,101, or 41 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 4,036, or 56.5 per cent 

It is evident that the number who have chosen teaching as a pro- 
fession is very small. It appears, too, that of the 3,626 beginners 
87.6 per cent, were employed in the graded schools ; and of the 7,225 
whose experience did not exceed ten months, including beginners, 
85 per cent, were employed in the ungraded schools, and that they 
were one-lmlf of the teachers of these schools. 

The fourth table shows very graphically how little we are doing, 
as yet, towards giving our schools well-irained teachers. The whole 
number who have received special training is but 2,388, or 13.4 per 
cent. No stronger argument could be presented to show the neces- 
sity of more normal schools in our State to all those who do not 
think that a little learning and a contract with a board of school 
directors are all the conditions precedent of making a teacher for 
our children. The normal schools that we have have made a good 
record; but the field is too large for so few. 

The table shows that teachers who have attended some school for 
professional training are distributed among the four classes of 
teachers as follows: 

Men in graded schools 236, or 22.8 per cent 

Women in graded schools 991, or 21.6 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 555, or 10.8 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 606, or 8.5 per cent 

The fifth table shows that 9,055 or 50.6 per cent, of our teachers 
have received secondary instruction. Of these, 5,844, or 59 per cent, 
have received such instruction in our high schools — showing that 
as the educator of our public school teachers the high school is a 
most important factor in our school system, and that from this 
stand-point a still further increase in their number is desirable. 

Dividing among the four classes, we have teachers who have re- 
ceived secondary instruction employed as follows: 

Men in graded schools 620, or 60 per cent 

Women in graded schools 3,103, or 67.2 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 2,200, or 42.9 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 3,232, or 45.3 per cent 

The sixth table shows the reverse of the picture presented by 
tables four and five. It appears that 6,847, or ^8.3 per cent., of the 
teachers have received neither secondary nor normal school instruc- 
tion. 

In making these tables schools with less than a three-years' 
course above the grammar school have not been counted as high 
schools. Some, therefore, counted in table six have had some in- 
struction in a few of the branches belonging to the high school 
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course, but this error is, I believe, fully balanced by the fact that 
among those credited with having pursued secondary studies in 
academies and in preparatory departments of colleges are, doubtless, 
many who have not gone beyond the primary branches usually 
taught in such schools. The totals are, I believe, quite accurate; 
the only error is that, as compared with public schools, the acade- 
mies and preparatory schools receive undue credit in the instruc- 
tion of those now teaching. 

The persons represented in table six are divided among the four 
classes of teachers, as follows: 

Men in graded schools 187, or 18 per cent 

Women m graded schools 914, or 20 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 2,338, or 45.6 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 3,408, or 47.7 per cent 

Table six also shows that of this class of teachers 1,755, or 25.6 
per cent., of them were beginners, and that they comprised 48.3 per 
cent, of all the beginners. 

The number of men and women of this class and per cent, of 
them employed in each class of schools, is as follows: 

Men in graded schools 15, or .8 per cent 

Women in graded schools 112, or 6,4 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 503, or 28.7 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools Iti25, or 64.1 per cent 

And comparing with the whole number of teachers in each class, 
we have belonging to this class: 

Men in graded schools 1.5 per cent 

Women m graded schools 2.4 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 9.8 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 15.8 per cent 

As was to be expected the number of teachers who have had 
superior instruction, as shown by the seventh table, is not large. 
The number of men and women of this class and per cent, of them 
employed in each class of schools, is as follows: 

Men in graded schools 302, or 33.5 per cent 

Women m graded schools cOO, or 33.2 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 212, or 23.5 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 89, or 9.8 per cent 

And comparing with the whole number of teachers in each class, 
we have belonging to this class : 

Men in graded schools . . . .' 29.3 per cent 

Women m graded schools 6.5 per cent 

Men in ungraded schools 4.1 per cent 

Women in ungraded schools 1.2 per cent 

Here again, as among those who have attended normal schools 
and schools of secondary instruction, the graded schools get by far 
the larger proportion of the graduates. 

In table eight I have given the data for comparisons between the 
graded schools of Chicago, the larger districts and cities, the smaller 
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districts and cities, the small cities and villages, and all graded 
schools ; the numbers for the ungraded schools, and for all schools, 
which are also given, will aid in making further comparisons. The 
last four columns of this table give the number and per cent, of 
changes of teachers in one year in the graded schools of all cities 
and districts from those of about five thousand inhabitants up- 
wards. The questions asked were: 

**How many teachers were employed by your school board May 
1, 1883?" 

'•How many of these were not in your employ May 1, 1884?'* 

Of 2,468 teachers employed May 1, 1S83, 380, or 15.4 per cent., 
were no longer employed May 1, 1884; Chicago showing but 9.3 
per cent, of changes, the larger cities 17.6 per cent, and the smaller 
28 per cent. Considering that teaching, for many reasons, falls far 
short of being a profession, the permanence of the employment is 
greater than I expected to find it. I hardly think the statistics 
would show that the clergymen of those denominations which **settle" 
their ministers change less frequently. 

Several points brought out by the table seem to me so instruc- 
tive that they should, at the risk of some repetition, be stated here 
in conclusion: 

1. We employ too many men and women to teach in our public 
schools who teach neither from a love of the work nor because 
they have chosen it for a business. They drop into the school- 
room because, for the time being, it affords them needed shelter 
and a little money. 

2. We fall lamentably short of doing what is essential in the way 
of training our teachers for their work ; and we lose correspondingly 
in the efficiency of our schools. The imperative need of our public 
school system to-day is, in my judgment, more normal schools. Until 
we have them, we shall continue, as now, to waste our school 
funds most extravagantly in paying poor teachers, and to defraud 
many of our children of what should be their moSt jealously- 
guarded right, their opportunity for a good education. 

3. Further, though, doubtless, many of our teachers have sought 
in all ways to increase the scanty stock of knowledge with which 
they started in charge of a school-room, no stretch of courtesy or 
charity will warrant any other statement than that many lack a 
large part of the education which the teacher of our public schools 
should possess. 

4. Running all through the tables, it appears that the country 
school suffers in comparison with the city school, so far as teachers 
are concerned. The immature boy or girl finds employment in the 
country school ; the beginner seeks the rural school board ; the 
young man or woman with no special training for the work and a 
scanty stock of knowledge, who barely gets a second grade certifi- 
cate by the grace of the county superintendent, wanting other 
lucrative employment, * 'keeps school" in the country; and for these 
reasons more than all others the country school which I know, for 
I grew up in the country, may usually be made as good as the city 
school now lags far behind. 
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If the facts brought out by these statistics shall in some manner 
make clearer the way by which the children of the State^ may 
receive a better education, I shall be amply repaid for the labor 
spent in their preparation. 

My thanks are due to the county and city superintendents who 
have kindly aided me in this work. 
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Statements relative to tlie Teachers employed 

TABLE I.— NuMBBB OF Teachebs Employed— Numbeb of 



Counties. 



Teachebs Employed. 



Statements Received. 



o 



In firraded 
schools. 



In ungraded 
sohools. 






•551 


^ 




2. 


9 


OP 






(D 


• 


• 
• 


• 
• 



•551 

B 

e. 

CD 
CO 



Total. 



From 

teachers 

in e:raded 

schools. 



From 

teachers 

in une:raded 

schools. 



OB 



CD 

E 

0) 



p 



5 

£. 

CD 



Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun* 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland... 

DeKalb 

DeWltt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edear 

Edwards 

Efflntrham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Han«'Ock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Lofiran 



315 

58 
107 
131 

86 
244 

39 
194 

98 
326 
220 
158 
103 

93 
232 
1,930! 
146 
134 
331 
142 
152 
127 
182 

55 

93 
1C7 
138 

98 
374 

64 
148 
175 

85 
28(> 

37 

82 
389 
281 
141 
110 
1H6 

98 
203 

79 
296 
243 
116 
325 
174 
492 
HI 
252 
385 
171 



20 
4 
5 
6 
4 

15 
2 
6 
6 

21 

12 
9 
9 
7 
5 
131 
b 
5 

15 
5 
6 

12 

11 
4 

10 
7 
9 
8! 

16' 
2, 

^1 

8 

24' 

2 

3 

12 

12 

111 
3' 

3 

8! 
9 
6! 

18. 
6, 
7 

11 
6 

31 
9 
9 

lo; 

10 



84 
15 
17 
19 
10 
41 

2 

23 
24 
54 
38 
19 
13 
14 
50 
1.637 
11 
13| 
52 
29 
23 
24 
40 

6 
13 
13 
19 

5 
62 

7 
28 
37 

6 
69 

3 

6 
63 
41 
18 

7 

13 
16 
41 

3 
110 
32 
16 
66 
24 
136 
51 
35 
44 
36 



99: 
25. 
42 
28 
32 
55 
22 
46 
29 

110 
70 
86 
44 
46 
91 
5S 
76 
60 
80 
46 
60 
22 
51 
26 
29 
81 
22 
69 

116 
42, 
68 
40 
57 
70 
29 
20 
77 
78 
67 
64 
72 
34 
38 
62 
21 
50 
22 
62 
35 
78 
36 
73 
56 
60 



112 
14 
43 

78 

40 
133*. 

13*. 
119 

39 
141 
lOO*. 

44 

37 

26 

86 
104 

51 

56 
184 

62 

63 

69 

80 

19 

41 

66 

83 

16 
180 

13 

48 

90 

14 

117 

3 

53 
237! 
150i 

45 

36 

48 

40 

115 

8 

147 

155 

71 
186 
109 
247 

15 
135 
275 

65 



301 

52 

114 

121 

96 



166 

85 

316 



156 
1U8 

88 
185 
1.664 
140 
127 
205 
146 

48 
120 
226 

61 

97 

91 
128 

80 
265 

62 
125 
165 

73 
299 

H5 

91 

:«*) 

321 
149 
13U 
144 
112 
218, 
72 
325 
202 
109 
301 
149 
530 
109 
225 
323 
183 



26 
4 
4 
3 
4 



6 

6 

22 



81 
15 
12 
18 
10 



11 
8 
6 
8 
102 
6 
4 

14 
5 
1 

12 

11 
4 

11 
4 
7 
9 
6 
3 
6 
7 
6 

22 
3 
5 
7 
9 

10 
4 
3 
8 

12 
3 

16 
4 
8 
9 
5 

30 
9 
8 
7 

10 



24 
24 
53 



IS 
11 
13 
52 
1.414 
10 

6 
37 
28 
12 
21 
32 
10 
13 

9 
22i 

5 
48 

7 
24 
33 

7 
61 

3 

6 
59 
33 
22 

'7 

8 
18 
42 

3! 
134 
32 
16 
63 
25 
174 
14 
29 
31 
36 



77 
20 
56 
31 
37 



46 

24 

111 



76 
60 
48 
79 
51 
76 
62 
50 
50 
19 
24 
84 
26 
27 
49 
15 
63 
98 
41 
55 
35 
49 
75 
25 
21 
78 
90 
72 
10 
71 
35 
41 
GO 
27 
41 
22 
57 
34 
106 
60 
65 
74 
66 



117 
13 
41 
6» 
45 



90 

81 

190 



56 
29 
21 
46 
97 
48 
55 

104 
63 
16 
63 

100 
21 
46 
29 
84 
S 

123 
11 
40 
90 
11 

141 

4 

59 

242 

189 
69 
49 
62 
51 

123 
6 

148 

125 
63 

172 
85 

220 
95 

183 

211 
71 



♦ No report. 
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Statements relative to the Teachers employed 

TABLE I— 





Teachebs Employed. 


Statements Received. 


< 

1 


-a 


In graded 
schools. 


In ungraded 
schools. 




From 

teachers in 

graded 

schools. 


From 

teachers 

in ungraded 

schools. 


Counties. 










Total. 






OB 

■ 

i 
« 


B 
p 

5* 

• 
■ 


p 

w 

1 
• 

1 
• 


B 

p 

o 

• 
• 


p 

• 
• 


•551 

B 

p 

O 
OB 

• 
• 


p 
5* 

• 
• 

• 
• 


o 

B 
p 

QD 

• 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


MoDonough.... 

McHenry 

McLean.. .^.... 
Macon 


221 
237 
434 
193 
257 
211 
159 
129 
133 

59 

92 
189 

66 
222 
183 
136 
318 
3<»3 

97 
135 
243 

63 

58 

54 
151 
127 
231 
257 

82 
280 
128 

75 
200 
105 
217 
189 

95 
380 

84 
248 
112 
182 
131 
270 
300 
112 
240 
168 


12 
10 
18 
15 


40 

37 

116 

> in 


50 
45 

111 
67 
9<» 
65 
56 
30 
48 
28 
36 
46 
31 
79 
62 
50 
73 
48 
31 
37 
69 
42 
13 
15 
55 
35 
42 
82 
63 
81 
80 
32 
• 90 
20 
69 
44 
52 

121 
43 
66 
41 
87 
67 
77 
47 
80 
42 
39 


119 

145 

189 

71 

95 

46 

, 52 

1 65 

54 

' 30 
; 104 

' 22 

1 98 

68 

188 

130 

46 

70 

101 

16 

31 

28 

60 

70 

85 

28 

10 

89 

74 

24 

75 

66 

91 

88 

16 

174 

26 

140 

40 

72 

28 

120 

140 

22 

108 

97 


191 
158 
433 
195 
239 
209 
149 
125 
124 

57 

55 
184 

61 
190 
143 
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314 
271 

83 
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192 


15 

11 

15 

15 

17 

38 

9 

7 

4 

3 

8 

12 

7 

12 
10 
5 
12 
16 
4 


32 
27 

114 
41 
52 
73 
31 
23 
25 
10 
17 
25 
5 
29 
48 
10 
44 

100 
16 


40 
39 
112 
66 
89 
67 
51 

3:< 

51 
27 
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44 

29 
66 
46 
45 
'70 
46 
2S 
46 
45 


104 
81 

192 
70 


Macoupin 

Madison 

Marlon 


16 56 
29 71 
13 38 

9! 25 
5! 26 
3! 13 


81 
41 
58 
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52 
44 


Massac 


17 


Menard 

Mercer... 
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8 

12 

7 


18 
26 

6 


8 

103 

20 


Montgomery... 
Morcran 


lo! 35 
8 57 
6 12 

12^ 45 


83 
39 


Moultrie 

Ogle 


57 
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Perry 


15 
5 
5 

21 
2 
6 
3 

12 
6 

15 

59 
4 

25 
8 
5 
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15 

23 
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8 

8 

24 
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14 
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35 
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253 

74 
260 
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179 
100 
220 
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99 
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235 
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HISTORY OF EAELY EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 



Those that have any personal knowledge of the early history of 
education in our State, are fast passing away, and the original 
sources from jvhich to make a record of what was done in this 
direction by the pioneers of our now powerful and prosperous State, 
are so scattered that it will be diflBcult to gather the material here- 
after. It is therefore thought to be a welcome addition to these pages, 
to insert in this Eeport the first beginnings of schools (and school- 
masters) from the pen of one who, even while young, took an active part 
in educational work, and who now, in his riper years, is especially 
fitted to write its history based upon tradition, observations and 
research. 

. Nothing could better demonstrate the rapid growth of our civili- 
zation than the story of the Nation's system of education; and in 
the hope that, at some future time, the thread here begun may be 
taken up again and spun further to the inauguration of the effec- 
tive school laws of the present, this sketch is respectfully submitted 
to the friends of education in Illinois. 



Brief History of Early Education in Illinois. 

(By Samuel Willard. M. D.. LL. D.) 

' Late Professor of History, Chicago. 



They who lay the foundations of history rarely make its record. 
The pioneer is busy with his daily struggle with the necessities of 
life, and has no thought for the story of it. When at last the cul- 
ture of the third and fourth generations possesses the land, curiosity 
asks how the ancestors lived and how institutions were founded; 
but only a few wrinkled and gray old people remain to call up and 
relate the fading memories of childhood. 

No living person saw the beginnings of education in Illinois. Its 
story is to be sought in a few hints here and there in biographies 
and records, or drawn from the dim memories of the aged. The 
writer of these lines has seen more than half a century of the 
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schools of Illinois; but behind him lies another half century, and 
even still another, if we can go back to the times of the missionary 
who carried in his devoted hands both religion and learning. 

The French settlements in Illinois may be said to have begun 
about the year 1700, at Kaskaskia, in Randolph county, and Caho- 
kia, in St. Clair. Still earlier the Jesuits had established missions 
among the Indians. Thiere is no record of any parochial schools 
among the French at this early time ; but we can not doubt that the 
first lessons from books in IlUnois were given to children in these 
settlements by the good priests who were ever ready to encourage 
learning in their flocks. How much credit is to be given to the re- 
port that the Jesuits founded a college at Kaskaskia, which con- 
tinued till 1754, to the time of the last American w^ar of France 
and England, it is hard to say; any such ^'college" must have been 
only a little school with a great name borrowed on credit from the 
hopes of the founders. 

Monroe county claims the honor of having had the first American 
school, when, in 1783, John Seeley opened a school in an aban- 
doned cabin of some squatter, with a floor of earth, round poles for 
seats, and logs, a little flattened, for desks. The news of the peace 
of that year between England and the United States, could not have 
reached that school. The school was continued by Francis Clark, 
next year, and later by an Irishman named Halfpenny, who taught 
for many years, and built a mill between whiles. We find schools 
in Monroe again in 1800, 1805 and 1817 ; and thereafter they are 
frequent. 

Randolph county follows close upon Monroe: John Doyle, a sol- 
dier who had been in Gen. Clarke's army, returned to become a 
citizen, and taught school betw^een 1790 and 180O, some years. The 
next school known was in 1812; and in 1816, Mr. Da\i8, an old 
sailor, taught in the Fort, in Baldwin precinct. A school near Sparta 
appears in 1?21. 

Madison county had its first school on the edge of the great 
American Bottom, near Collinsville, in 1804; the teacher, John 
Bradsbury, is said to have been ^'faithful, but not learned." John 
Atwater opened a school near Edwardsville in 1807. He came from 
Massachusetts and gained reputation as a good teacher. Six Mile 
had a school in 1805. 

In St. Clair, the earliest known instruction was given by Mr. John 
Messenger in 1804, near Shiloh. He was a surveyor, and drew the 
map well known as Peck and Messenger's Map of Illinois. He 
taught an evening school only. In 1808, Mr. John Bradley taught 
school at Turkey Hill. In 1811 was the first school house, which 
was built at Shiloh. 

These are the earhest notices of schools in Illinois. It is easy to 
see that a certain density of population is necessary for the forma- 
tion of schools. How can there be schools, for instance, in those 
counties of Texas, which had, by the last census, less than fifty 
persons for their entire population? Illinois had in 1810 a popula- 
tion of 12,282, scattered over the southern half of its area, very 
thinly. An extensive examination of the county histories shows that 
the pioneers were not neglectful of education ; and that everywhere, 



as soon as a few children could be gathered together, the effort was 
made to give them as much **book larnin' " as the case would al- 
low. Let it be recorded, too, that this was as true of the people 
from the South who settled the earlier counties as it was of the 
Northern people who came in later. 

The recognition of the value of the fundamentals of education was 
universal — it was American not sectional. If one compares the 
dates of settlements with the dates of the first schools and the first 
churches, he will find that out of their scanty means these early 
Illinoisans did what they could for education and religion ; and that 
these institutions appear soon after the American has his house 
erected and his first few acres in cultivation. Where half a dozen 
could be gathered, there was the teacher in the midst of them. 

We shall not undertake to gives dates of these early efforts any 
further. It is sufficient to say that they followed close upon settle- 
ment itself. Let us rather see what these schools were in quality, in 
what houses they were held, by what teachers, and with what books 
and appliances. In these things there is a uniformity which might 
seem strange, if we fail to reflect that similar circumstances develop 
similar expedients. 

It will be difficult to make the most of the present generation un- 
derstand, without the aid of pictures, the structure and furnishings 
of the early school house. The log houses have disappeared; thou- 
sands who read of them have no notion how they were built. We 
can say only that the school house, like the settler's home, was a 
log house. Some times it was the old smoke-house or the corn-crib, 
or the separate kitchen, or a stable; rarely was the first school of 
any community held in a house built specially for the purpose. 
Often it was an abandoned dwelling, half ruined by time. One such 
house proved so full of vermin that the pupils and teachers were 
driven out by the first day's occupation. Sometimes an old fort or 
block-house was taken, as Fort Russell, in Madison county, or the 
fort mentioned above, in Monroe. The church often opened its 
doors; as in turn, far oftener the school house received the 
worshipers. The court house gave accommodation to schools in De 
Witt, in 1834 ; in Shelby in 1825 ; and in Perry, in 1833, the sheriff 
was ordered by the County Court to rent the court house for a 
school for fifty cents a month. Frequently, the first school was 
gathered in the same single room in which the pioneer's family lived. 
We read of one case, probably not solitary, in which the mistress 
of the house was the teacher, and carried on her house-work while 
teaching. Perhaps the house had a cramped loft, to which the ur- 
chins might ascend by a ladder ; or, if the house was that ambitious 
structure, a double log-cabin, one end was given up to the youth. 

For the first school house, the settlers meet with a yoke or two 
of oxen, with axes, a saw and an auger ; no other tools were neces- 
sary, though a /row or tool for splitting out clapboards was desir- 
able. The first settlements were never in the open prairies, but 
always on the skirts of timber land or in the woods ; the school 
house has the same location. Trees were cut from the public 
lands ; rough-trimmed and unhewn, they were put together to make 
a log house, generally sixteen feet square; a hole was cut on one 
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side for a door; a larger hole on the other side to allow the build- 
ing of an outdoor chimney. The roof was made of clapboards, 
roughly split out, which were held in place by "weight-poles" laid 
on the ends of the clapboards and secured by pins or otherwise. 
Three or four days* labor might be enough to do all this and to 
add the chimney and the furniture; the walls and roof, with a 
fairly numerous company, would require but the second day. Gen- 
erally such a house had no atom of iron in its structure : all was of 
wood and stone. We read of one made of gum logs that sent forth 
sprouts and twigs after the house was built; of another, which was 
used without door or window, or ''chinking." 

The next step was **chinking and daubing." The spaces between 
the logs were filled out with chips and bits of wood; then clay or 
surface mud was daubed iipon this filling, both inside and outside, 
until all openings were closed, and light and weather excluded. Not 
unfrequently this work would be done by pupils and teacher. On 
at least one side the space between two logs would be left open to 
admit light; and this window would be closed by greased paper to 
exclude the rain and snow; or a plank or hewed ''puncheon" might 
be hung so as to act as a shutter. Sometimes a few small panes 
of glass were set in the opening. A school house in Schuyler 
county, in 1835, had leather flaps for shutters. It is noted as a 
great rarity that a school house in Edwards county had a real glass 
window as early as 1824. Sometimes no opening was left ; or it 
proved insufficient, and part of the roof was left movable, so 
as to be raised on dark days. The door was made of clapboards or 
slabs split thin, put together with wooden pins ; and it was hung on 
wooden hinges that creaked distressingly. Generally the floor was 
the natural earth ; or perhaps a layer of firmer clay was laid and packed 
down hard. Sometimes a floor of puncheon (that is of logs split 
and hewed somewhat smooth on the inner side) was laid ; such a 
luxury belonged to the more ambitious houses. One old man re- 
members sucii a floor in the school house of his early days, set up 
80 far from the ground that the pigs occupied the under space, and, 
as he humorously says, raised sometimes a racket and sometimes 
the floor. 

A ceiling under the roof was another luxury ; if made, more clap- 
boards stretched from joist to joist; or, in at least one ^case, bark 
from the linden tree was used, and earth was spread on this to keep 
out the cold. The chimney was large, six feet or more in width, 
set outside the house ; it was even made so wide as to occupy all of 
one end of the house. Sometimes there was no chimney; a hole 
was left in the roof in Greek and Roman fashion, and a board was 
provided to be set up on the windward side of the opening, and 
shifted from side to side as the wind might vary. The chimney 
was built of small poles, and topped out with sticks split to the 
size of an inch or two square, laid up in log-house fashion ; then 
its chinks were filled with mud. Inside, a liberal bank of sod was 
laid to protect its wood work from the fire; or, with great labor, 
often times, stone was procured for that purpose. We read of a 
house which had a ceiling with a chimney starting from the joists, 
and thus built inside the house; this gave access to three sides of 
the fire. Stones or logs were used for andirons ; a clapboard was the 
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shovel; tongs, there were none. The tire must be kindled by the 
aid of flint, steel and tinder, or coals must be brought from the 
nearest house. Firewood was cut four feet or more in length, and 
was generally green, fresh from the woods. 

Such were the early school houses as described in county his- 
tories, as still remembered by hundreds of our citizens; perhaps 
some are still standing in ruinous condition. The writer of these 
lines remembers such a rough school house as standing in Jackson- 
ville in 1843; the history of Jackson county mentions one standing 
near Carbondale, in 1867. Eough and uncouth these primitive 
structures were, but they had one great advantage over our better 
houses : they were built without jobbery, and by the free will of the 
people; and if one was burned or injured, it could be quickly re- 
placed. In Perry county, a chimney of sticks and sod fell over ; the 
teacher sent word homo by her pupils, and next day every man in 
the district was there to help. The chimney was completed so that 
school stopped but one day. In 1841, in the same county, a school 
house was burnt by accident : in three days another was built on the 
same spot by the men of the district without the expenditure of one 
cent of money ; and the school began again on the fourth day. Can 
the enterprise of phoenix-like Chicago do the like of that ? 

The school furniture was as primitive as the school house. The 
seats were made of puncheons, with four legs set into auger holes; 
even round poles so made quadrupedal were used. Often the seat 
was too high for the little fellows ; and they could then amuse them- 
selves by swinging their legs vigorously. There were no desks, ex- 
cept for the older pupils who took lessons in writmg. For them a 
puncheon was chosen, broader and smoother than usual. Stout 
pegs of sufficient length were set into auger holes in the wall, so as 
to slope downward ; on these supports, at convenient height, was 
fastened the smoothed puncheon. Thus the writing pupils sat with 
their faces to the wall. An old citizen says of the seats set in front 
of these slab desks, that **they were like those of a railway car, 
springy and reversible, only the boy did the springing and reversing;" 
during the writing exercise, he sat with his face to the wall, at 
other other times he had his back to the desk. 

There were no blackboards, of course; no wall maps; generally, 
no teacher's table or desk; probably he had a split-bottomed chair, 
entirely of oak. A pail of water or a **piggin*' of water, with a 
gourd instead of tumbler or mug, was an essential part of the fur- 
niture ; it was a reward of merit to be allowed to go to the spring 
or well to fiU the bucket or piggin. 

Perhaps the most curious instance of the use of a schpol house 
occurred in Jackson, in 1852. A man was making up a school in 
the usual way, and had set the time to begin. He was notified that 
he could not have the school house. When he got there with his 
friends on the day set, he found another school in possession. A 
fight was imminent ; but the two teachers consulted a little, and agreed 
to occupy the single room together, each taking one side the house, 
amicably. The house thereafter was known as the ''Twin School House." 

But the teacher is more than the school house, as the jewel 
is more than the setting. Jewels, however, were not common 
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in these rough surroundings. Now and then a man of learning or 
a woman of culture would seek a home in the wild new land, or be 
brought by fate into such uncongenial circumstances. Not unfre- 
quently among the earliest teachers we find an Irishman or a Scotchman ; 
perhaps a surveyor, or an artisan who laid down his tools in the 
winter to take up the ferule. We find once the earliest school was 
taught by a doctor, who gave up the front part of his house to a 
school to which each pupil brought his seat; when patients re- 
quired the doctor's care, his wife, with attention divided between 
domestic duties in the rear and the school in front, took his place. 
Perhaps the clergyman opened a school, making his care of souls 
cover the widest field. 

Perhaps some wanderer of unknown antecedents but with a ready 
tongue and quick wit would spend a winter in the little settlement, 
and pass on in the spring with a few dollars earned by keeping 
school. The married settler, the fixed man, was generally engaged 
in farming, in building, in making a home; the noating man could 
easier take up this work. A busy man would neglect his school. 
We read of one who would leave his school in charge of a pupil 
while he went oflf to look after his stock. As teachers had to take 
pay in kind occasionally, his stock may have been collected in that 
way. A teacher in Shelby was postmaster, and carried the post- 
office in his hat. In Effingham a farmer cleaned up and made 
usable an old stable, hired a boy of twelve as teacher, and made 
it his business to help the youth through ''emergencies," such as a 
knotty question in arithmetic or difficulties in discipline. 

In those days, when drinking of alcoholic liquors was a universal 
habit, intemperate men were often teachers. The second school 
taught in the State, in 1784, was a failure from the drunkenness of 
the teacher. A teacher, among the earliest in St. Clair, had book- 
keeping as his hobby when sober; but when he was a little drunk, 
he was painfully aware of the necessity of discipline, and regularly 
and impartially flogged the whole school. During the war of 1812 
an Irish teacher at Six Mile was accustomed to carry to school his 
bottle and his shillalah ; the latter he used with such severity that 
he had not a few ''settlements" of a pugilistic nature with fathers 
who were indignant at his severities and barbarities. Ability to flog 
was as necessary as ability to teach ; the rod and the ferule were 
in constant use. 

The standard of qualification could not be high. One county his- 
tory naively says, "A few fine scholars came into the county in 
ISiO, who understood grammar and arithmetic." Everywhere, the 
ability to read, to write, and "to cipher to the single rule of three" 
was ample qualification. After the school system was so far organ- 
ized as to make teachers hold a certificate of qualification, we hear 
of an officer who gave a certificate without hesitation when the ap- 
plicant spelled without difficulty the long and strange word phan- 
tastnagoriay which the officer had picked up from the bills of a trav- 
eling show. The directors of a school, selected by an organization 
of the patrons, were the judges of the teacher's qualifications ; a 
certificate was granted by one of these boards to a man who was 
asked by the school commissioner, "Mr. C, what is orthography?" 
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Mr. C. replied, "I never studied anything only the common 
branch." A teacher in Perry, in 1832, obtained a school on the 
arithmetical qualiiScation that '*he could cipher through long divi- 
sion;" but when he was put to the test his pupils came to doubt 
his claim. 

But let us not, in these days of systems and examinations and 
certificates and books and apparatus, suppose that even the least 
instructed of these teachers failed always to do the greatest work of 
the teacher, namely, to stir the minds of their pupils and show 
them in some way the open gates of the temple of knowledge. Many 
a humdrum worker in a graaed system cramps the minds of her* 
pupils by routine, and crams them with indigestible facts, and 
re^y helps them less than these ill-informed teachers of the early 
days. 

Generally the school was got up by the teacher himself. He would 
go around among the people with a subscription paper, which was 
in effect a contract between himself and his subscribers, stating 
length of school term, rate of compensation, place, etc. Generally 
the teacher was to *'board round," or live with his patrons in turn. 
In the history of St. Clair county it is specially noted that in 1831 
a certain teacher did not board round. So much for each pupil was 
charged. The rates varied from one dollar to two and a half per 
month. Perhaps a specific sum was agreed upon to be raised in 
the community. We find such examples as these: the teacher to 
each forty pupils six months for one hundred dollars; or, to have 
twelve dollars a month and board round, having twenty-two pupils 
pledged, who were to be taught spelling, writing, arithmetic and 
English grammar ; or, to teach a common English school sixty days 
at two dollars a scholar, besides board, ten persons subscribing, 
three of them for half a scholar each, making a total of eighteen 
and a half pupils. Sometimes no charge was made to widows, be- 
yond their share of the school fund. Perhaps the payment was to 
be in kind, whicb was made legal payment by the school law of 
1825. In 1839, a teacher in Perry agreed to take cattle, mink 
skins and fence rails. Mr. Roots, in his account of education in 
Perry county, gives the following copy of a teacher's contract: 

* 'Articles of agreement, drawn this 25th of May, 1833, between 
Allen Parlier, of the county of Washington and State of Illinois, of 
the one part, and we, the undersigned, of said county and State, 
witnesseth, that the said Parlier binds himself to teach a school of 
spelling, reading, writing and the foregoing rules of arithmetic, for 
the term of three months, for $2 per scholar, per quarter ; said Par- 
lier further binds himself to keep good order in said school, will 
teach five days in each week, all due school hours, and will make 
up all lost time, except muster days, and will set up with twenty 
scholars, the subscribers to furnish a comfortable house, with aU 
conveniences appertaining thereto, the school to commence as soon 
as the house is fixed. N. B. — Wheat, pork, hogs, beeswax, tallow, 
deer skins, wool and young cattle, all of which will be taken at the 
market price, delivered at my house, at the expiration of said school, 
day and date above written. 

(Subscribers* names.) Allen Parlier." 
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The reader can not but notice that, despite the legal and techni- 
-cal style of the document, it is well that Mr. ^a-rlier did not add 
grammar to his list of subjects taught. 

The text books of the early times were few and costly. Webster's 
spelling book, in blue covers of pasteboard or wood, was the first 
and chief book. The art of spelling was disproportionately prized, 
and special gatherings were held as ''spelling schools," such as were 
made familiar to us by the vivid scenes of ''The Hoosier School- 
Master.*' Dillworth's spelling book is occasionally mentioned; but 
Webster held the ground almost entirely, and must rank as the 
greatest educator among our authors. The alphabet was sometimes 
taught to youngest pupils from letters pasted on a board. Books 
were so difficult to obtain that we read of a school in De Witt, in 
1835, where there were three spelling books for thirty pupils. The 
Pleasant Companion, the New Testament and Murray's English 
Reader y with its Introduction (first editions in 1799 and 1801), were 
the principal text books for reading. The Columbian Orator shared 
their popularity, a book best remembered now from its containing 
David Everett's little poem, 

"You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage, &c. 

Not until about 1880 did Pierpont's Readers come in gradually. 
Books of history and biography were used sometimes, especially 
Weems's Life of Marion and Lije of Washington, Geography was 
rare; Morse was the author of best repute. Grammar was equally 
rare ; Murray was the text-book ; Kirkham came in later, his first 
edition being in 1825. Smith was much later. The study of geog- 
raphy and grammar was rare both because of lack of l)ooks, and be- 
cause they were thought to be beyond the proper range of schools, as 
well as beyond the ability of many teachers. It is recorded that a 
teacher who tried to introduce them lost credit in the community, 
and was unable to continue teaching. 

Arithmetic held high rank in the schools ; and skill in operation 
was much prized. The text-book \vas almost always that of Nicholas 
Pike. About 1840 the works of Smiley and R. C. Smith began to 
come into competition with Pike, which was, in its time, an excel- 
lent book. The rule of three was deemed almost the limit of possi- 
ble attainment — only the maturest and "smartest" could go so 
far. 

Writing was a difficult attainment. The copy-books were made 
up at home from the unlined paper, which was the only style in 
market then. The pupil or teacher ruled lines as needed with a 
bit of lead — a graphite pencil was a rare possession. The pupil 
was well furnished who had a straight-edged strip of wood for a 
ruler, with a bit of lead tied to one end with a string — the lead was 

Eounded to an edge so as to draw a line with it. Copies were set 
y the teacher. The ink was often of domestic manufacture, made 
from copperas and the galls of our native oaks. To prevent loss 
by a possible or probable upset, cotton was stuffed into the ink- 
stand to keep the ink absorbed. The steel pen as yet was not — 
the goose quill was in universal use. The teacher must make the 
-8A 
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pens for all the writers, and mend them frequently, for the points 
wore out rapidly; besides, the unskillful pupils were always com- 
plaining **this pen scratches." 

Pupils could not be arranged in classes very much — the teacher 
had to take them separately. The '' individual work," of which we 
now speak with approval, was the rule then. Only in spelling could 
classes be formed; and the*perpetual and monotonous repetition of 
the spelHng-book was the greatest task. The words were given out 
in order as they stood in the book. Often when the teacher was 
ready to give out the first word, the first boy would, without having 
it given, spell the first word; the next boy the next, and so on for 
a dozen or twenty words, unless some unlucky fellow missed in 
spelling and broke the charm. The writer of these lines remem- 
bers his astonishment when one of his fellows pointed out to him 
certain words with the sly whisper, ** them*s your words." Till then 
he had supposed that all the words were his. The alphabet was 
taught in order. Reading was done in an affected and peculiar 
tone, which was called *' the school tone," and the poetry was glibly 
rattled off in sing-song style. Religion and manners were not neg- 
lected. Schools were often opened with prayer; the pupils that 
stood in classes were expected to " toe the mark," so as to stand 
in line; and the order, ** make your manners," sent a bow along the 
line. As we have said before, discipline was secured by forcible 
means, for it was a maxim that ** lickin* and lamjn' go together.'" 
A teacher was blamed by a father for not whipping a boy whose 
conduct was blameless, and whose studiousness and progress were 
models for imitation. 

The *'Loud School" was common in the early days. Whoever 
remembers hearing one will not doubt the propriety of the term. 
In our schools the pupil is expected to study as silently as possi- 
ble : in the loud school he was not supposed to be studying at all 
unless he studied aloud. If I may judge from one I heard, I should 
say that the louder one shouted the better student he was. All 
things are going on at once ; one is going over the speHing lesson — 
b-a, ba, k-e-r, ker, baker; c-i, ci, d-e-r, der, cider; another rehearses 
the multiplication table; another shouts from the Columhian Orator 
**My name is Norval"; a fourth is conning his lesson in the New 
Testament as if he read the Lord's prayer ''Hollered be Thy name;" 
and in the midst of all the din of such a bedlam may be heard the 
masculine bass of the teacher, raised for reproof, correction and 
instruction. It seems as if it would not be possible to learn any- 
thing in such a confusion of sounds; but a teacher who pursued 
the silent method could rarely get along with pupils used to the 
loud school. Some schools gave a special period of loud study for 
the preparation of the spelling lesson only. Such schools are fre- 
quently mentioned in the county histories, and were much more 
frequent than is shown by these books. I heard one in Greene in 
1831. The last one I can find mentioned was in lirown county as 
late as 1852. 

A description of the early schools is incomplete without an account 
of the custom of hairing out. A few days before Christmas, a 
teacher, on coming to the school-house, finds the pupils inside in 
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full force; but admission is refused to him unless he will promise 
to treat on Christmas day. If he tries to force his way, he finds 
the door eflfectually barred. A small boy is sent out as an envoy, 
conveying the ultimatum 'of the pupils. The teacher has probably 
heard already preliminary hints that a teacher who will not treat is 
mean; it is very likely that he has found such a notion prevalent 
among the adults of the community, who thus support the rebels. 
If there are large boys in the school whose strength is superior to 
his, he may as well give up — a struggle may only emphasize their 
victory. But the teacher often tries to maintain his dignity by 
force, and besieges the school house. Perhaps he goes upon the 
roof and tries to get in from above by descending the ample chimney 
or tearing up the roof. To anticipate this move, the besieged have 
a good fire and a pile of straw or hay, and meet him with volumes 
of smoke or flame. Sometimes, if the teacher is bold enough to go 
down at the risk almost of life itself, he may succeed ; but instead 
he may find himself but a GrulUver among the Lilliputians, over- 
powered by numbers, a prisoner, and bound with cords. If he now 
refuses, he is taken to tne nearest stream or pool and ducked until 
he yields. We find the following among the many anecdotes of the 
times: A teacher in St. Clair, in 1824, gave up his school sooner 
than yield. His successor resisted until he was carried to the 
water's edge, when he gave up. 

In Champaign, in 1833, a teacher was made to treat to black strap 
(whisky and molasses) ; all the boys got drimk. His successor was 
a clergyman, who refused to treat, and, mounting his horse, rode 
oflF. The boys pursued him, overtook him, "cornered'' him, and — 
he treated. 

In Schuyler, in 1827, two boys wallowed the teacher in the snow, 
and left him tied, because he would not treat to whisky. He was 
rescued from perishing, and gave a New Year's treat of two gallons 
of whisky. 

A queer fellow at Turkey Hill, in 182*5, regularly besieged the 
school-house for a week, marching around it with sword belted on 
and musket on shoulder ; but this Poliorcetes finally gave cakes and 
apples. 

The latest story of barring out we happen upon is one dated 1844, 
in Brown county. The teacher, aged only eighteen, determined to 
fight it out. He took a stout hoop pole, and, getting in, he sternly 
ordered all who would behave to pass to one side of the house. AU 
obeyed except two young men and a girl. These undertook to force 
him to submit. None helped him except by begging these to let 
him alone. The girl encouraged tlie young men ; told them the 
teacher ought to treat ; there was a law he should treat ; her father 
had made many a teacher treat. Theyundertook to take him over a hill 
to a creek half a mile away. He fought them as long as he could, 
and, whenever he recovered strength, renewed the struggle. At last 
they gave up, tired out. But, after all, he thought best to treat on 
Christmas day, and, at the cost of one dollar, he furnished them 
two gallons of whisky and two pounds of sugar. 
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We have sketched truthfully the early school houses and schools 
of Illinois. But as the immigration from the South, and especially 
from the East poured in, the modes of life of the people changed ; 
then the earth floor, and the slab seats and puncheon writing-desk, 
gave way to oaken boards from the saw-mill. The ceilings and the 
walls ere long were clothed with lath and plaster; the chimney of 
brick and the stove superseded the huge chimney of sticks; glass 
windows admitted light; the framed and boarded house took the 
place of the log structure, and change followed change till the pres- 
ent tasteful, well-furnished school house caused the older expedients 
of the early day to be forgotten. With these the pupil and teacher 
and text-books changed in equal ratio. The bare-footed boys and 
girls clad in homespun material, have been followed by well-shod 
youths in the fabrics of the power-loom and the silk factory; the 
few books have given way to a puzzling profusion, beautifully illus- 
trated and printed on fine paper; the goose quill is unknown, for 
steel or gold usurp its ancient function; the teacher comes from 
normal or high school, or from college, with great store of know- 
ledge, to take place in a system of classes and grading; and the 
community recognize his business as a profession. Only by the 
historic retrospect can the vast changes of seventy years come before 
us as the shifting scene*^ of a vast panorama, in which Illinois, 
twenty-third in rank, advances to be tha fourth State in the Union. 

The steps of this magnificent progress stand recorded in the statute 
book and in the historic columns of the newspaper, as well as in the 
descriptions which memory has preserved. The ordinance of 1787, 
passed for the government of the Northwest Territory by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, gave this fundamental note: 

'^Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.'* 

Careful scrutiny of the laws of Illinois Territory from its very organi- 
zation, reveals to us the fact that no law recognizes the school as 
a public function or interest. When the constitution of 1818 was 
formed, it was equally silent ; in its statement of political principles 
it does not even repeat the * 'glittering generality'' of the ordinance 
of 1787. 

But the munificent gifts of the Nation to the Western States made 
the State government of Illinois trustee for property interests on 
behalf of schools. This fact soon compelled action of the legisla- 
ture, so that school lands and, soon after, schools begin to be named 
in the laws. The Congress of the Confederation had accepted the 
cession by Vii'ginia of her claims upon the lands of the Northwest 
Territory in 1785, and, at the session in 1785, made laws regu- 
lating the survey and sale of lands, and at the same time reserved 
one section in every township for the benefit of schools. The act 
admitting Illinois to the Union, confirmed this appropriation. The 
United States gave also in addition to one previously granted and 
located, an entire township for the support of a college or seminary 
of learning; tbis was, in surveyor's terms, *'Town 5 N., Range W. of 
8rd Principal Meridian;" it is the township in the southwest part 
of Fayette county, now designated as Seminary. The United States 
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gave also three per cent, of the proceeds of sales of the public lands 
within the State. Hence, over one-eighteenth of the public lands in 
Illinois was devoted to education through the State. 

The first legislature, that of 1819, provided for the protection of 
school lands against depredators who would rob them of their tim- 
ber, and provided for leasing them. The same body passed two re- 
markable charters ; one to incorporate Madison Academy at Edwards- 
ville, and the other to incorporate Washington Academy, at Carlyle. 
The oddity of the charters consists in the fact that the same cor- 
porators are named as trustees of those towns, which are made 
municipal corporations by the same acts. In the clauses respecting 
the academies, it is provided that gratuitous instniction shall be 
given to the children of the poor; that no discrimination in the 
choice of trustees or professors, or in the admission of pupils, shall 
ever be made on account of religious opinion or profession ; and that 
as soon as the funds of the institution will admit of it, the corpora- 
tion shall establish an institution for the education of females. The 
same legislature incorporated an academy at Belleville. 

The next legislature, 1821, incorporated the Belleville Debating 
and Library Society; provided for acceptance of the donation of one 
hundred lots in Alton (that is, the original Alton, what is now Up- 
per Alton) for gospel and school purposes and for dividing certain 
school funds in Monroe county; and **to encourage learning in 
White county/' enacted that the county commissioners should lease 
five acres of the school section in Town 5 S., 'R. 8 E., near Enfield, 
to the trustees of the township for the use of a society of Cumber- 
land Presbyterians for ninety-nine years ; the society to have school 
taught in their meeting house. 

In 1825, Mr. Duncan, of Jackson county, introduced and secured 
the passage of a free- school law, which bears the approval of Gov. 
Edward Coles and the council of revision. A long preamble de- 
clares the necessity of intelligence and education to the people of 
a free state. The first section of the act provides **that there shall 
be established a common school or schools in each of the counties 
of this State, which shall be open and free to every class of white 
citizens between the ages of five and twenty-one." The law goes on 
to provide for oflBcers and the election of them ; to prescribe their 
duties ; to say how school districts shall be formed ; to secure proper 
care of funds, and to provide for admission of pupils over twenty- 
one years old. Trustees of the district were to examine and to em- 
ploy teachers. Meetings of voters should select school house sites, 
and levy taxes for the support of schools ; but the taxes must not 
be more than one-half per cent, on the assessed value of property, 
nor should it amount to more than ten dollars for any one person ; 
the tax was to be paid in cash or in good merchantable produce at 
market price. If the teacher or collector differed from the tax-paj^er 
as to the value of the articles offered in payment, arbitrators were 
to settle the dispute. To build or repair school houses, and to pro- 
vide furniture and wood, the voters might dedare a labor tax, or 
tax paid in personal service; but no one could be required to do 
such work unless he had the care of a child between five and twenty- 
one, or was himself attending school. Finally, one-fiftieth of the 
net taxes of the State was to be appropriated to schools, and also 
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five-sixths of the interest due from the State on the school fund 
which it was using ; this was to be paid by auditor's warrant to each 
county in proportion to its white population under twenty-one; but 
no district should receive any money from the county treasury if it 
should fail to keep up a school under the act for full three months 
in each year. It is interesting to see that Duncan's law anticipated 
many of the features of our present school law. 

The next legislature, 1826-7, seriously changed this law, so that 
the free-school feature of it was obliterated. The votes of a district 
must now decide whether all of the sum required for a school shall 
be raised by taxation, or only one-half of it; and as the new law 
adds that no person is to be taxed without his consent, the raising 
of school money under the law is reduced to a subscription. . 

The law further provided that if a school was started in any dis- 
trict, no one should be excluded from joining in the subscription. 
Duncan's law had provided that there should be not less than fif- 
teen families in a district; the amendments repeal this, and say 
that a district shall contain not less than eighteen children going to 
school or subscribed. The voters subscribing, and not the trustees, 
employ the teacher; no examination is provided for. 

The same legislature provided further securities for school lands ; 
and as some such funds had been lost fn the 8tate Bank, it re- 
stored the amount from the State treasury. It passed an appren- 
tice law with the provision that an apprentice must be ''taught to 
read and write, and the ground rules of arithmetic." An academy 
in Monroe is incorporated; and an endowment of school lands is 
given it, accompanied with the injunction that useful knowledge only 
IS to be sought. 

In the work of the legislature, too, we find the first college char- 
ter. "Franklin College" was incorporated, to be located at Albion, 
or some other point in Edwards county. How little substance there 
was in the movement, and how little impression it -ttiade upon 
the minds and memories of men, is apparent from the omission of 
all mention of it in Mr. George Flower's History of Edwards 
County, and in Hon. Elihu Washburne's annotations thereupon. The 

college was * 'to teach and instruct .as well in agriculture, 

manufactures and trades as in general science." 

The legislature of 1829 repealed the part of Duncan's law which 
gave two per cent, of the net revenue of the State to the schools, 
and otherwise tinkered the school law in a small way, more com- 
pletely making the creation of a school an affair of voluntary u-nion 
and subscription. On this basis it remained until 1855. The same 
body borrowed the seminary fund, directing the township to be sold. 
It also applied to Congress for leave to sell the school lands gen- 
erally, and provided that if leave should be granted, the Governor 
should proclaim that permission; whereupon the county authorities 
should appoint a school commissioner, who should proceed to adver- 
tise and sell the school section, provided, nine-tenths of the inhabi- 
tants of the township requested the sale. Two years later, when 
the leave to sell had been taken for granted, the law was altered so 
that the petition of three-fourths of the inhabitants should authorize 
the sale. 
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To us of the present day it looks like a grave mistake, thus to 
dispose of the school lands at a time when land was cheap. If the 
section sold at the government's price for adjoining land, it would 

five a fund of only $800; if the rate obtained was twenty per cent, 
igher, the fund would fall short of one thousand dollars. As the 
<50untry grew with increase of population, the land would have be- 
<;ome more valuable, and a greater fund would have resulted. We 
remember hearing the Attorney General of the State, some twelve 
years later, while addressing the Supreme Court, say that the origi- 
nal intention of Congress should have been carried out, and that the 
lands should have been leased and retained as a perpetual capital 
for the benefit of schools; that the measure was adopted in hot 
haste and with little consideration or foresight is quite evident. 

The only notable act of the legislature of 1831, was a law 
allowing lands to be sold on petition of three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants. 

An act of 1S83 was the first law that provided for the payment 
of the income of the school fund for teachers. The teacher was or- 
dered to make a schedule showing the number of pupils and the 
amount of the daily attendance; and whatever interest from funds 
belonged to any township was to be divided among the teachers 
in proportion to the daily attendance in each one's school. More 
notable is the granting of two college charters; the first was of **The 
Union College of Illinois," in Randolph county; the next was of 
""The Alton College of Illinois," to be at Upper Alton. The Union 
-college was in the interest of the Scotch Convenanters, of whom 
there were many in Randolph county. The Alton College was in 
the interest of the Baptists. The Union College was never realized ; 
and the other act of incorporation was not accepted by the gentle- 
men to whom it was granted. There were jealous restrictions in 
these acts which showed the legislature unfriendly to colleges. One 
noteworthy restriction was that no professor of theology should be 
a teacher, and that no theological department should be created 
in any way or form; and the jealous dislike of colleges appeared 
in a curious section near the close, of each act, directing the Attor- 
ney General of the State to proceed against each corporation 
and invalidate its charter if it should violate any of the limitations 
imposed. No religious test should be used as to the choice of trus- 
tees or the selection of pupils. 

But it was vain for the legislature to fight against the colleges; 
their friends combined and made an ^'omnibus," into which went the 
fortunes of four colleges, which obtained charters united in a single 
act, passed by the next legislature and approved February 9, 1885. 
The four colleges were named Alton, Illinois, McKendreean and 
JoNBSBORO. The first, at Upper Alton, was founded and supported 
by Baptists. It really can be traced to the opening of a school at 
Bock Spring, St. Clair county, by the zealous and energetic preacher, 
John M. Peck, about 1824; this, in 1::27, became the Rock Spring 
Seminary; and in 1831 or 1832, it was incorporated with the Alton 
Academy, under the charge of Rev. Hubbel Loomis, and larger 

1)lan8 were laid out for the joint enterprise. Mr. Loomis was a 
earned and honored teacher, and had for a while the help of Mr. 
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John Russell, of Bluffdale, well known in early Illinois for literarjr 
and educational labors. At a later date this college changed its^ 
name to Shartleff. 

The second college in Illinois, earlier than Shurtleflf in origin, was- 
begun by young men mainly of the Congregational church, who de- 
termined, while yet students in Yale, to emigrate to Illinois, and 
found a college. They founded the college at Jacksonville, in 1830, 
not waiting for the charter, which was then denied by the prejudice 
of legislators. Ilov. Edward Beecher was the first president. It or- 
ganized a class in 1831, and has the honor of graduating a class 
before any other institution was really fully organized in 1835; 
then our noted war-governor, Richard Yates, and Jonathan Edwards 
Spillman, author of the popular music of *'Sweet Afton," received 
the first diplomas given in this State. As we write only of early 
education in Illinois, it is not our task to follow the history of any 
of these colleges more than a few years. Owing to the scarcity of 
academic education, they were all obliged for many years to main- 
tain preparatory departments, taught by the professors. 

The third college in this joint act, was the ''McKendreean*', a 
name soon exchanged for **McKendree". This ranks as the first 
college enterprise in Illinois. In the Illinois Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Mt. Carmel, in September, 1827, 
Rev. Peter Cartwright offered a resolution that that body proceed 
to establish a college. The founding of the college is dated from 
the time when the citizens of Lebanon, then a little town of twa 
hundred inhabitants, subscribed $1385 for the undertaking, Feb. 20, 
1828. This was literally founding a college in the wilderness. By 
the iSrst of March, the plan of the building was determined, and 
work on it began soon. The instruction began Nov. 24, 1828, under 
E. K. Ames, who became Bishop Ames in 1852. A gift of and by 
Bishop McKendree in 1830, caused the adoption of his name. It 
became really a college in 1836 and graduated its first class in 
1841. 

In order of foundation these colleges stand thus : McKendree,. 
Illinois, Shurtleff; in order of graduation of first class, Illinois, 
McKendree, Shurtleff. The fourth college in the joint charter, was 
to be founded by the Christian denomination ; but it was never or- 
ganized. Upon all these colleges were put the restrictions we have 
specified above as to theological teaching, and others as to the 
amount of property the institution might have. 

In 1834 the Illinois Conference of the M. E. Church instructed 
its preachers to' address the people pointedly and specially on the 
subject of education, and to urge action. They were to present the 
contrast between enlightened nations, and darkened savages, to 
show our duty to posterity, and the world's need of men of learn- 
ing, among whom we should furnish our share. 

At Vandalia, Feb. 13, 1833, had been held the first educational 
convention in the State, at which James Hall, (soldier, jurist, judge,, 
historian, novelist, journalist, banker, founder of the Ill'mois McLga- 
zinc), gave an address. This convention sought to elicit and distri- 
bute information, but with little success. The second convention 
was held at the same place, Dec. 5th and 6th, 1834, with Cyrus- 
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Edwards, an eminent man in politics and society, as president. 
There were sixty delegates, representing thirty counties, most of 
these were the representatives who had come to attend that winter's 
session of the Legislature. It is probable that the influence of this 
body secured the charter for the four colleges which is men- 
tioned above. The same Legislature passed a general law under 
which literary and library associations might secure incorporation. 
It also gave the first charter to an institution for girls, under which 
the first school of that sort in the State, has ha(l a long and suc- 
cessful 'course, the Jacksonville Female Academy. A special act 
was passed, authorizing the people of '*T. 39, N. R. 14, E.," to es- 
tablish a free school, the trustees being empowered to levy a tax 
for the purpose. By the aid of the map we find this place was 
Chicago. But this act was repealed in 1837, and Chicago has not 
the honor of the first free school. 

From this time on, we find in the statutes a host of acts of in- 
corporation of academies and colleges, some of them at towns whose 
very names have disappeared from the maps. The legislation of 
1835-1837 did no little of this work, incorporating ''academies" at 
Danville, Carmi, and Mt. Carmel, the Bloomington "Female Sem- 
inary of Learning;" "The Alton Female Institute,'* to be at Upper 
Alton; the "Franklin Institute," at Frankfort, which was forbidden 
to have a theological department; and the "McDonough College,"^ 
under the same prohibition. 

At this time the "manual-labor" craze was upon the land. It 
was supposed that students could learn all that was required in the 
college courses, and at the same time, by laboring in the field or 
workshop, could earn enough to pay all their expenses. ' Colleges 
and seminaries were started on this plan : even those which did not 
take the name of Manual-Labor Colleges (as Illinois College, for in- 
stance), erected workshops and tried the experiment, which in a 
few years came to an end. A little reflection would have shown 
that the comparatively rude and unskilled labor of students, given 
for parts of clays only, could not compete with the work of artizans 
and farm hands, and that there could be no suflScient market for 
their produce, or call for their labor. At the session of which we 
speak, we find charters for the "Franklin Manual-Labor College," 
to be in Cook or LaSalle, which were then adjacent counties, and 
to have no theological department; the "Chatham Manual-Labor 
School," in Lick Creek Prairie, Sangamon county, to which were 
granted university powers, and with profuse liberality it was 
enacted that all sects may establish professorships ot theology in 
it; and the "Burnt Prairie Manual-Labor Seminary," White county. 

The next Legislature, 183 !-7, went on in the same path and at 
the same rate. The academies of this session were named Lacon,. 
Gallatin, Granville, Peoria, Quincy, Little Rock, Hillsboro, Griggs- 
ville, Jerseyville, Pittsfield and Washington (in Tazewell) besides the 
Athens Female Academy, at Athens, in Sangamon, now in Menard. 
The colleges at this session were to be at Belvidere, Stonington 

g Christian county). Canton, Saint Mary's (Hancock county), and 
anover, a little village in Tazewell. This was to be under the 
care of the Christian denomination, then often called Campbellite. 
Besides these, there was "Knox Manual-Labor College," which in 
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1851 dropped the epithet. This, chronologically the fourth real 
college in the Sfcate, was planned in Whitesboro, N. Y., in 1835, by 
Mr. Gale, from whom Galesburg, its location, was named. Many of 
those interested came as a colony to the place and formed a town 
and the institution, calling it at first, Prairie College. The Faculty 
was appointed in 18S8; the first college class was organized in 
1841, and the first graduation was in 1856. The following passage 
from its charter is curious reading now. It was **to promote the 
general interest of literature, and to qualify young men in the best 
manner for the various professional and business occupations of 
society by carrying into effect a thorough system of mental, moral 
and physical education, and so reduce the expenses of school edu- 
cation by manual labor and other means as shall bring it within 
the means of every young man of industry and promise." 

The same Legislature revised the school law, but introduced no 
new features, as the statute gathered up the various amendments of 
previous acts and made a consistent system. All funds from the 
United States, except those devoted especially to internal improve- 
ments, were to go into school funds accruing interest on the funds 
in the hands of the State was to be distributed to the counties. 
The townships were to elect trustees who should do the financial 
business and should also lay off districts, superintend schools, build 
school houses, examine teachers, grant certificates of qualification, 
employ teachers, and pay out funds on the schedules of teachers, 
according to the number of days* attendance shown by the schedule. 

The special session of July, 1837, gave the city of Alton power to 
open schools and support them, but lack of funds and hard times 
made this grant inoperative. The * 'Fayette Manual-Labor Semi- 
nary,' to be near Vandalia, was incorporated, as also the ''Illinois 
Female Institute,** on Flat Prairie, in Randolph county. 

Although for a considerable time the laws show no advance toward 
the free school system reached in 1855, the tendency of events was 
bringing it about in various ways. First and most essential, the 
density of population was increasing very rapidly ; in round numbers 
the population of 1840 was three times that of 1830 ; the population 
of 1850 was nearly twice that of 1840. Second, the taxable wealth 
had advanced in equal or greater proportion. Third, especially 
from the infusion of people from the East, the notion of free schools 
had been lying in the minds of the people as something to which 
Illinois would some day come. Few appreciate the value of this 
long consideration and debate of a new measure in the minds of 
men. All that which is strange becomes familiar to thought before 
it becomes real. And leaders of opinion were discussing and urging 
the free -school movement; and towns and districts now and tnen 

made the attempt, or at least attempted to attempt a free school. 

Mr. George Flower, in his history of Edwards county, introduces 
with the phrase, "As I Have Heard,*' an erroneous version of a 
matter which has proved of great importance to Illinois. Not taking 
space for his story, we give the true version. 

Soon after the founding of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Mr. 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner was elected one of its professors. Throwing 
himself at once into the interests of his adopted State, and working 
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in his own line, he used to seek and make use of all opportunities 
to go out and talk to the people on education, He found the farms 
wide apart, and farmers busy, at great cost of labor, time and ma- 
terial, m fencing their farms with split rails, laid in the Virginia 
crooked fence. They were obliged, too, to settle in the woods or on 
the skirts of the forest, because it cost so much to fence open 
prairie. He said to himsel/: **The8e people are too much 
burdened to think and act atput education; the best help toward 
schools in Illinois will be an improvement in fencing. Can not 
hedging do the work?" This train of thought fermented in his 
mind from 1834. He began to experiment in hedging, trying various 
shrubs, native and foreign. He sent to England for the hawthorn, 
etc. A visitor to his house to whom he told his quest and his 
experiments suggested that he should try the hois (Varc, (pronounced 
out west hodark) or Osage orange. At considerable expense, Prof. 
Turner got a quantity of the seed, which proved worthless, because 
the collectors had macerated the fruit with heat to extract the seed. 
He tried again, and getting fertile seed and thence seedlings, he 
continued his experiments until satisfied that he had the best hedging 
plant for the prairies. The popularity of the Osage orange need not 
be told, but the singular fact that the root and ground of its intro- 
duction was Prof. Turner's interest in common-school education 
deserves to be recorded in the educational history of Illinois, with 
his authentic verification as the writer of these lines had it direct 
from the professor-farmer. 

The Legislature of 1838-9 did nothing for education but to incor- 
porate a few academies: Amity, in Bond county; Bainbridge, in 
Franklin county; Elgin, Marshall, 8hawneetown, Springfield; Han- 
over, in JoDaviess county, and Lebanon Female Academy. Kane 
College, at Geneva, was chartered, and some prior charters were 
amended. 

The Legislature of 1839-W made some slight changes in the 
machinery of schools claiming public funds : it granted a charter to 
Bock Island University at Hampton, with the usual article about 
religious tests and prohibition of a theological department; one to 
Shiloh College, in Kandolph county; one to the Springfield Me- 
chanics' Union, with power to open a common school and receive public 
money in the usual way ; and one to the Hamilton Primary School, 
Otter Creek, Jersey county, to enable the district to take advantage 
of a bequest which gave them the stone school house. 

The Legislature of 1840-41 did one great service to our colleges, 
by emancipating them from the restrictions imposed by the preju- 
dices of an earlier time: it amended the law of 1835 which incor- 
porated Illinois, McKendree and Shurtleflf colleges, by repealing the 
proviso that no theological department should be established in any 
one of them; and it repealed the section which prohibited them 
from owning and holding in perpetuity lands exceeding in amount 
one square mile. It further granted to all other colleges whose 
charters had laid them under these restrictions, an equal release. 
It granted several charters to academies, and to three of them gave 
the privilege to receive public money on schedules, as common 
schools received it. The same Legislature chartered a manual-labor 
academy at Benton, and a manual-labor college at Leroy. At this 
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time was chartered the Bock Eiver Seminary at Mt. Morris, Ogle 
county, which was a powerful influence in that part of the State. 
Its foundation illustrates the statement, made above, that people of 
the South showed often a zeal for education like that of the people 
of the North; the Maryland Colony which settled in Ogle in li38 
planned this institution the same year, located it May 3, 1839, and 
laid the comer- stone July 4, 1833. This is much like the founda- 
tion of Knox College by the eastern colonists ^of Galesburg, as 
related above. 

This Legislature of 1840-41 also thoroughly revised the school 
laws, making a new law of twenty-eight pages, and repealing fifteen 
prior laws on the same subjects; but the same general system was 
retained. One important change was the giving of power to the 
voters in a school district to elect directors or managers of the 
local school, with power to select sites for school houses, to build 
and furnish school houses, to employ teachers, to fix salaries, to 
visit and superintend the schools, and make rules for their govern- 
ment. The trustees in each township had their functions enlarged ; 
they were made examiners of teachers; or they might create exam- 
ining boards ; every teacher must have a trustees' certificate, which, 
of course, was good in the one township only. Frequent local cen- 
suses were provided for, and funds wore to be distributed to each 
township in proportion to its number of persons under twenty-one 
years of age. 

During the session of this Legislature, namely, in February, 1841, 
was formed the Illinois State Educational Association, which de- 
clared its object **to promote by all laudable means the diffusion of 
knowledge in regard to education; and especially to render the 
system of common schools throughout the State as perfect as pos- 
sible. The first officers were, Cyrus Edwards, President; Col. 
Thomas Mather, Hon. Wm. Thomas, Hon. Samuel H. Treat, Dr. 
W. B. Eagan and Onslow Peters, Esq., Vice-Presidents; Albert 
Taylor Bledsoe (afterward Confederate Assistant Secretary of War 
during the Secession war) and C. R. Wells, Secretaries; and Peleg 
C. Canedy, Treasurer. Mr. Edwards lived at Alton ; all the other 
officers were at Springfield or Jacksonville, or further north. How 
long this association flourished or languished, we can not say. It 
met at Jacksonville in the summer of 1845, but the meeting, even 
including the members from that town, was a small one. At that 
meeting a committee was appointed to examine and recommend the 
best text books. 

The Legislature of 1842-3 granted some charters for academies 
and seminaries, the most notable of which was the chartering of 
Monticello Seminary, which had been formed and endowed some 
years before by the liberality of Benjamin Godfrey, a merchant of 
Alton. The Legislature also passed a general law for the incorpor- 
ation of such institutions ; exempted from taxation ten acres of land 
owned by any literary institution ; and for colleges and seminaries 
of learning exempted one, hundred and sixty acres if actually used 
as its location and domain, with all buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
etc. It also founded the State Museum of Geology, in connection 
with the office of Secretary of State. 
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In October, 1844, a convention of friends of education was held 
at Peoria. The meeting was not large, but it proved in result quite 
influential. The needs of the State were discussed fully, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare a memorial to the Legislature, 
urging upon that body the practical measures which the convention 
deemed best. This memorial may be found in the reports of the 
next session, signed by J. S. Wright, of Cook; H. M. Wead, of 
Fulton, and D. J. Pinkney, of Ogle. This document laid out a 
school system, which it supported with strong arguments upon 
three points especially: first, the creation of the office of State 
Superintendent of Schools; second, the creation of county superin- 
tendents ; third, local taxation sufficient to keep up a free school in 
every district not less than three months. The rest of the scheme 
was very much like the then existing organization of townships and 
districts, which is not unlike our present organization. 

The effect of this memorial with the support it had from the 
friends of education was the enactment of a law which made the 
Secretary of State ex-officio State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mr. H. 8. Cooley, the officer upon whom fell this new duty, 
declared to the Legislature in his report of 1846 that the work was 
too great for the Secretary of State ; that to do it justice, he must, 
to a great extent, neglect his other regular duties. But it was felt 
to be a gain to have so much recognition of the principle of State 
supervision, even though it secured only a few pages of biennial 
report and a few dry statistics. Ten years passed before the office 
was made a separate one, in 1854; and the next year, 1855, the 
free school law was passed, which carried into effect all the princi- 
pal points of Mr. Wright's memorial. 

We must not fail to notice the efforts at school periodicals, though 
the information respecting them is scanty, and their lives were 
short. In 1837 the Common School Advocate was started at Jackson- 
ville under the editorship of Rev. Theron Baldwin, an active mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Illinois College, who should be re- 
membered for his life-long labors for popular and higher education. 
This journal was undertaken just before the great commercial crash 
that marked Van Buren's administration, and, of course, soon per- 
ished. From May to September, 1841, E. R. Wiley, of Springfield, 
issued the Illinois Common School Advocate ; but this undertaking 
proved premature. 

In this long series of years, few names rise to prominence among 
the many teachers. As has been already shown, the teachers were 
rarely persons of much ability or extensive attainments; and those 
who were of the higher rank labored in untoward surroundings. 
Some appear toward the close of this time whose career belongs 
more fairly to a later period ; and some who were not teachers, but 
powerful helpers, as W. F. Arny, Bronson Murray and John S. 
Wright. Of one of these, later pages of this volume will give some 
accounts, while a few lines here may present the names of earlier 
workers in the field of the pioneers. 

Miss Rand deserves mention as one of the earliest who made 
special effort for education of girls. She w\as from New England, 
and opened a "Female Seminary,'* as it was the fashion of the time 
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to call such schools, at Salem, Marion county, in 1834. Still later, 
about 1810, she was at Bock Spring, teaching a girls' school; and 
her pupils remember her as a superior instructor. 

In Perry county, Benaiah G. Boots began his career toward the 
close of our period; in 1839, with the help of his wife, he opened 
a boarding school on the land where he now lives; and he taught 
in that county some part of every year for thirty years, at least, 
and had enough energy left to spread his labors over, much of the 
State beside. He is now principal of the public school in Tamaroa. 

In Edwards county, Augustus C. French appears as a teacher at 
an early date, while studying law; and when he became Governor 
of Illinois — rather, all his life — he was the ardent friend of public 
education. 

We have mentioned above Prof. John Messenger as an early 
teacher in St. Clair. Bev. John M. Peck belonged to the same 
county, and labored for the evangel of the school house as only sec- 
ond to the gospel of the church. He founded Bock Spring Semin- 
ary; worked hard for Shurtleflf College; brought teachers from the 
East and helped them to employment : in every way and at every 
opportunity he used tongue, pen, time, means and influence for the 
great cause. Put with this the fact that he was one of the few 
leaders who exerted themselves to the utmost when the effort was 
made in 1823-24 to make Illinois a slave State, when he rode and 
preached and spoke everywhere against the scheme, and we estab- 
lish for Mr. Peck a strong claim upon the respect and gratitude of 
this and future generations in Illinois. 

In St. Clair was also John H. Dennis, who began teaching in 
1824, and won high reputation by his work. He was county super- 
intendent four years, and died in 1869. 

In St. Clair we must record those who labored to found McKen- 
dree College, giving the first mention to that rather eccentric genius, 
Bev. Peter Cartwright, who proposed the founding of the college; 
and next naming Bev. Peter Akers, Bev. John Dew, Bev. John W. Merrill 
and Bev. Dr. James C. Finley, its successive presidents, and Mr. 
E. B. Ames, its first teacher. 

In Madison, as early 1807, Mr. Joshua Atwater, from Massachu- 
setts, began teaching, and made it his business for years, with ^eat 
success, in different places. At Upper Alton we find, in 1832, John 
Bussell and Bev. Hubbell Loomis. The latter died about 1871, at 
the great age of ninety-six. Those who had the privilege of being 
his pupils when he was between fifty and sixty years of age remem- 
ber him as a courteous and kind gray-haired man, deliberate in 
speech and manner, full of liberal learning, apt to teach, and with 
an appreciation of the humorous as well as the serious. To him 
succeeded the Leverett brothers, Washington and Warren, who are 
affectionately remembered. 

In Fayette we must remention Judge James Hall, who was a 
zealous educationalist, and who often wrote paragraphs or articles 
for education when he was editor. 

In Greene, at Carrollton, in 1882-3, Mr. Baker, father of the 
famou3 orator and senator. Gen. Edward Dickinson Baker, who fell 
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at the battle of Ball's BluflF, taught a school with some peculiar im- 
proved methods of his own. He had previously, about 1825, opened 
an academy in Belleville. 

In Morgan and Sangamon we name some zealous workers, par- 
ticularly the founders of Illinois College. In the period of our 
sketches all the nascent colleges were obliged to establish prepara- 
tory departments, and to prepare their future graduates by giving 
lessons in arithmetic, geography and grammar. At Jacksonville we 
find Edward Beecher, Julian M. Sturtevant, Truman M. Post, Jon- 
athan B. Turner and Samuel Adams, all strong men, who made an 
ineffaceable mark upon all who came under their instruction. Dr. 
Adams is dead ; President Beecher and Rev. Dr. Post left the State 
many years ago ; Dr. Sturtevant, afterward president of the college, 
and Prof. Turner, each in his eightieth year, survive, and look back 
upon a long period of successful labor, and rejoice to see others 
entering into enjoyment of its fruits. Newton Bateman and Samuel 
Willard did their first teaching in the preparatory department of 
Illinois College, in 1842-3-4. In Jacksonville, too, was the Jackson- 
ville Academy, opened by Miss Sarah Crocker in 1833, with sixty 
pupils in its first year. This successful teacher later became the 
wife of the late Elihu Wolcott, and mother of Richmond Wolcott, 
Esq., of Springfield ; while the academy passed soon into the hands 
of the veteran teacher, John Adams, LL.D., who gave the strength 
of his last days to it, with the aid of his daughter Emily, who still, as 
Mrs. J. H. Bancroft, is an efficient helper in the work of educating 
girls. But we should not omit the name of the real founder and 
promoter of this first school for girls, Rev. John M. Ellis, who, with 
his equally zealous wife, began it by holding classes in his own 
house. 

Rev. Dr. Theron Baldwin, we have named above as editor of a 
school journal; he was one of the founders of Illinois College, for 
which and for other instructions he raised considerable sums. He 
was also the first principal and organiaer of Monticello Female 
Seminary from 1836 to 1843. 

E. R. Wiley we have named as an editor of a school journal at 
Springfield. Erastus Wright and Thomas Moffitt taught early in 
Springfield, and lived to see their labors taken up by the next gen- 
eration. In that city, in 1840, Beaumont Parks at the age of sixty- 
five opened a private school, and continued it for thirteen years. 
He was bom at Norwich, Ct., in 1775, and died in 1870. We re- 
member him as an energetic, ready, quick-moving, bright man of 
sixty-eight years, zealous for good scholarship. 

And with these we must rank John F. Brooks, born in New York 
State in ISOl, and even now giving himself to his loved work, and 
lately publishing a text-book of grammar. Few can boast so long 
a career of honorable teaching. Graduated at Hamilton in 1828, and 
at Yale Theological in 1831, he immediately married and came to 
Illinois, preaching his first sermon in this State, in its borders, at 
Lawrenceville on his first Sunday in Illinois. Spending the winter at 
CoUinsville, he went in the spring of 1832 to Belleville, where he 
spent five years, and soon engaged in teaching school. Then in 
1837 at Waverly, in Morgan county, he became Principal of a 



Teachers' Seminary ; and in 1840 he opened a school in Springfield, 
where he is still at work at the ripe and honored age of eighty- 
three. 

In Cook county, where the first school was held in 1816, we find 
no teacher who rises to eminence, though honorable mention should 
be made of Miss Chappel, (Mrs. Jeremiah Porter) who opened 
school in 1833, and extended new plans and work as fast as she 
could. 

Her school was the first public school in Chicago : that- is, it was 
the first to receive money from the public funds. She began with 
small children, but finally included all grades, and even made the 
first boarding school in that part of the State, and paid especial atten- 
tion to training young women to teach. The first school for the 
higher education of girls in Chicago, was opened in 1836 by Miss 
Frances Langdon Willard, aunt of Dr. Samuel Willard, now of the 
same city. 

So few and scanty are the memorials of the teachers of the early 
time that only such a sketch can be given of a few of the many 
that were engaged in the work. 

These pages have been written to give the history especially of 
early education in Illinois, which may be fairly said to end when 
the principles of the present system had been developed, adopted by 
the friends of education, presented to the Legislature, and spread 
before the people ; when the inchoate office of State Superintendent 
was recognized and received a little corner in the State House ; when 
regularly the Secretary of State and Governor made the subject of 
education prominent in their report; when colleges had been send- 
ing out their graduates ; when academies and seminaries were dot- 
ting the land ; when new books, new methods of teaching and better 
teachers were making their way everywhere throughout the State; 
when the old-time log school house had given way to the comfort- 
able structures of wealthier and better times, and when everywhere 
the wealth and prosperity of the great Prairie State could no longer 
bear to content with the relics of the day of small things. Already 
we see approaching the free-school law of 185 J ; the State Teacher's 
Association with the vigorous journal which it called into being, the 
lUinois Teacher; the State Normal University, and the Industrial 
University ; but to tell of these belongs not to the infancy and child- 
hood of education in our great State, but to its lusty youth and its 
manly maturity. 



George Bunsen. 

Teachers who had received a special scientific training for their call- 
ing, were very few in those early days. However, we have to relate 
the life of one whose good fortune it had been to sit at the feet of 
'^Father Pestalozzi" himself, and whose influence upon education 
and the school of his county, was so great that it is felt even to-day. 
He has neither written a book on teaching to transmit his ideal 
to posterity, nor has he shone in teachers' meetings abroad; he 
was content to assemble around himself the young, progressive 
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teachers of his vicinity, and to discuss with them the problems of 
school and life. It was the privilege of the writer to be almost 
daily in his company, and to It am from him the value of high aims 
and correct methods in education. A becoming sense of gratitude 
impels the writer here to present the history of his life, and to 
point out his manner of usefuhiess to his contemporaries and to 
posterity, an example to all who would do good to their fellow men : 

George Biuisen was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Feb. 18, 1794. 
After careful preparation in the gymnasium of his native city, he 
matriculated at the University of Berlin, 1812. This was the time 
of the uprising of the German nation against its oppressor. Napoleon. 
Prompted by the long suffering at the hands of a tyrant, a new 
spirit had arisen among the people, and this was fostered and 
kindled into a holy enthusiasm for liberty and country by the pro- 
fessors of the Berlin University, first among whom were Johann 
■Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich August Wolf. These men proclaimed 
the dogma that a reform of public education alone could so regen- 
erate the people as to make them fit for self-government, and to 
withstand oppression within or abroad. By his ''Speeches to the 
■German Nation" especially, the philosopher Fichte aroused his 
students to the necessity of a thorough education of the masses 
of the people. No wonder that under such instruction young 
Bunsen thirsted for an opportunity to fight against the arch-enemy 
of his country. But his mother prevailed on him* to continue his 
studies until 1815; when Napoleon returned from Elba, and took up 
arms again against united Europe, he could no longer be restrained. 
He enlisted in the corps of volunteers of his native city, and took 
part in the campaign of Southern France. After his honorable 
discharge from the army in 1816, he returned to Berlin with 
the determination of becoming an educator and teacher. Besides 
his studies in the university, he took active part in the work of 
education in an educational institution in Charlottenburg, thus adding 
practice to the theory. 

After graduating from the university in 1819, he returned to his 
native city there to found an institution for the education of boys. 
At this time, Pestalozzi was in the zenith of his glory, and from 
all countries teachers and statesmen flocked to the little village of 
Yverdun in Switzerland to witness his work and to gain inspiration 
from him. Mr. Bunsen spent the summer and fall with ** Father" 
Pestalozzi and in the institution of G. Delaspee, one of the latter*s 

Eupils, to obtain the necessary information for his enterprise, which 
ecame a reality with the new year 1820. Among the examiners 
who were to test his ability was the famous geographer, Carl Bitter. 
The institution flourished for fourteen years under Mr. Bunsen*8 
directorship ; in all his educational labors he was ably and enthusi- 
astically supported by his excellent wife, Sophie Lecoq. Many men 
who have become prominent in life, laid the foundation of their 
usefulness in his school. 

This school did not lay stress on intellectual development alone; 
large, well arranged grounds, equipped with gymnastic apparatus of 
all kinds, were devoted to physical development, thus presenting in 
one the means for cultivating body, mind and morals. The inter- 
course between teachers and pupils on the playgrounds and in their 
— 9A . 
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daily excursions, was of the most familiar kind, the teachers re- 
garding themselves as the pupils' older brothers; but as soon as 
the classes convened the strictest discipline prevailed. Thus a spirit 
of manliness and self-reliance was fostered and cheerfulness in study 
and work was the consequence. The aim of the institution was to 
educate true republicans; no wonder, therefore, that this was dis- 
pleasing to the petty monarchs who, after subduing the French 
emperor, oppressed their people more than ever foreign foe had 
done. But the spirit which had driven the enemy from German 
soil, could not be suppressed; the better citizens, and especially 
the youth of the universities, prepared the overthrow of the mon- 
archies. The German republic was to be established. Mr. Bunsen 
and some of his teachers became implicated in the revolt, and when 
in 1833, the insurgents were unsuccessful, many of them had to flee 
the country of their birth. A reign of terror began, the best and 
most patriotic citizens and the students of the universities who had 
taken part in the revolt, were incarcerated and tried for high trea- 
son. Those that could, escaped and found refuge in the United 
States, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations. Disgusted with 
this state of affairs, many united for the purpose of emigrating to 
America and founding colonies there. A society was formed under 
the leadership of Friedrich Muench ("Far West"), who was to be 
its pastor, and Mr. Bunsen was engaged as the teacher of the col- 
onists' children. The teacher was to receive free passage to the U. S. 
and 130 acres of land as his share. The colonists arrived in the 
U. S. in June, 1834 ; but before setting foot on American soil, they 
quarreled and separated. Mr. Bunsen paid his passage and shortly 
after his arrival purchased a farm near Shiloh, St. Clair Co., in 
this State. Here he led the life of a pioneer, and what time he 
could spare from the duties of the farnl, he devoted to the instruc- 
tion of his own and his neighbors' children. As the children in the 
settlement became more numerous, he was prevailed upon to accept 
the position as teacher in the public school of Shiloh, and as such 
gained an insight into the antiquated methods of teaching of that 
time. He was elected member of the Constitutional Convention in 
1£47, and under the Free School Law of 1855. county school com- 
missioner of St. Clair county. Finding that the duties of the ofiBce 
could not be well attended to from his farm, he removed to Belle- 
ville, the county seat of St. Clair, and opened a private school for 
the purpose of acquainting the teachers of the county with cor- 
rect methods of instruction. Mondays he traveled over the county 
visiting schools ; the rest of the week, and especially Saturdays, he 
taught, on the latter days to afford the teachers an opportunity of 
testing and witnessing the practical, while in his school visitations 
he had discussed with them the theoretical of school work. On 
Saturday one was sure to meet young teachers at Mr. B.'s school, 
and the inspiration they received there was scattered broadcast 
through the schools of the county. This school comprised the first 
five or six grades of primary school-work. As a Pestalozzian, Mr. 
B. laid great stress upon arithmetic, phonics and object lessons, 
and in these branches his instruction was a model ; everything grew 
out of the smallest beginnings, every succeeding question was sup- 
plementary to or growing out of the preceding one. Occasionally 
the reasons for doing a thing just in this way were pointed out to 
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the visitors, but at all times the instruction w^nt on in a thorough 
modest way, without ostentation or an effort at dramatic effect. 

When the State Board of Education was appointed to establish a 
normal school for Illinois, Mr. Bvmsen was one of its first members, 
and held this position until his resignation in 1860. During that 
time he was a contributor to the '* Illinois Teacher,*' then the organ 
of the Illinois Teachers* Association. In a letter to the editor he 
says: "What do we need? Teachers. How may we get them? 
By normal schools, by normal schools only, as any other way is 
doubtful, because its result depends on gifted individuals, spurred 
by the cause, and not by the love of money — and such are very 
scarce among. us. * * * * oh, if the people only knew what a 
blessing good teachers are.** Under him as president, the first 
teachers* institute in St. Clair county was held in 1859. At this 
he produced his classes in primary work. The accuracy which the 
latter, displayed in arithmetic and orthography was very striking. 
Afterwards he was elected one of the directors of the Belleville 
schools and as such he continued to superintend them, visiting the 
teachers on Mondays and inviting them to his model school on 
Saturdays. The young teachers he counseled, and when he found 
them deficient in any branch, he took charge of the classes and 
showed how to conduct them. In 18(>8 he discontinued his little 
school, and from this time until his death in November, 1872, he 
superintended the Belleville schools without accepting pay for it. 
He considered teaching a labor of love, and always contended that 
the Uonest, faithful teacher would do his best irrespective of salary. 
Many teachers who to-dp;y are prominent in the profession, owe 
their introduction into the science of education to him. 

Mr. Bunsen was preeminently a primary teacher. He held that 
if the foundation was laid aright, the rest would take care of itself. 
This was, perhaps, a mistake, but a natural one in one like him. 
He saw that, as a rule, the people, and sometimes the teachers, pay 
more attention to advanced instruction, and, to emphasize the im- 

Eortance of primary work, he was driven to the other extreme. But 
is practice and theory were in harmony. '' Never do what the 
pupil can do himself,*' was his constant advice to the teachers. "In- 
terest the pupils;** "Make them self-active;** "Do not try to pour 
into them, but draw them out;" "Develop their faculties.*' 

He was laid to rest in November, 1872, all the pupils of the Belle- 
ville schools, who regarded him as their father and friend, following 
him to his resting place. May his patriotic example spur others to 
do likewise. 

E. 
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GOOD SCHOOLS. 

The steady increase, during the past two years, of the special tax 
raised for school purposes is conclusive evidence that the people 
appreciate good schools, and that they are willing to make sacrifices 
to obtain them. But the expenditure of money alone will not 
secure this end. There are two other factors which will accomplish 
this. The first and most important of these is 



GOOD TEACHERS, 

well prepared for the work in the school room, who will work with 
a unity of purpose toward the great end of educating the people, 
•and, at the same time, understand, and use the best means for 
meeting all just demands in this respect. I know I am not pro- 
claiming a new tenet; every one from time immemorial, who has 
ever reflected on the subject of education, has come to this conclu- 
sion ; yet, the practice by no means corresponds to the theory. 
Comparatively little has been done by the State toward meeting this 
just demand of the people. I am of the opinion that when the State 
assumes the privilege of educating its children, when it invites them 
to the public schools, it is also in honor bound to make these 
schools such as to educate the children in the best manner possi- 
ble, physically, intellectually and morally. The second, and, under 
existing circumstances, hardly less weighty factor for giving the peo- 
ple good schools is 



EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 

of the same. Here, too, the practice is far behind the theory. When 
we carefully consider for a moment how essential supervision is in our 
industries, we ought to be ashamed of not employing it to better ad- 
vantage in our school system. 



HOW TO GET GOOD TEACHERS. 

'* Put a man into a factory, as ignorant how to prepare fabrics 
as some teachers are to watch the growth of juvenile minds, and 
what havoc will be made of the raw material.** — Horace Mann, 

In thinking over this quotation of the revered " Father of the 
Common School System in America,** we are tempted to draw our 
conclusions with regard to the **raw material'* which the teacher 
hasjto mold, the minds, bodies and souls of the young people, who 
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are one day to control the destinies of our great commonwealth. 
And yet, when we consider that one-half of the teachers employed 
in rural districts never teach more than ten months, need we won- 
der at the **havoc" which is made of the **raw material.'* 

Of the teacher it is truly said as of the poet, ** Nascitur non Jit,'' 
**he is bom not made." Following this maxim we have left it all 
to the **bom'* teachers, and have not attempted to make them. 
Because the aptitude to teach is inborn in so many — and it can not 
be denied that most people like to instruct — does it follow that this 
aptitude is sufficient to make a person able to manage a school 
successfully? to master the principles of education, and to apply 
the best methods? Many of our boys have an aptitude for me- 
chanics, must they not serve a long apprenticeship before they can 
be allowed to build a locomotive ? Others have an aptitude for law 
or for medicine; are they for this reason allowed to practice with- 
out first going through a course of training, and passing a rigid 
examination? But some say: **Why the teacher is examined before 
a license to teach is issued to him." But usually this examination 
tests only the scholarship of the candidate, and does not to any 
great extent prove his fitness to teach. Scholarship and aptitude to 
teach are two widely dilBferent things; one does by no means imply 
the other, and when, as is shown elsewhere in the report, so few 
teachers have had any training for their work, it is not strange 
that the examination so rarely tests the knowledge of the principles 
of education. 

Many young people who annually are licensed to teach, have 
neither an acquaintance with the principles, an appreciation of the 
high ideals which are to guide them in their work, nor a knowledge 
of what has been gained in educational methods and practice dur- 
ing past generations; they entirely lack the historical in Iheir 
calling, and have to learn anew by experiment what history taught 
as an indisputable fact, and upon which we should build farther. 
Ask a young person who intends to teach what he expects to do in 
the school, and he will tell you, ''why, I shall teach the children 
spelling, reading, writing and nrifhmetie"; not one will tell you 
that he intends to educate the ohiidren so that they may become 
intelligent and moral beings tli;it may know what is right and 
wrong; that may do the former and shun the latter; that can help 
themselves and their fellow-mem ; that will love their country and 
mankind. For this latter is what the common school must accom- 
plish. Not how much arithmetic, grammar and geography is poured 
into the children's heads, but how good and strong men and women 
they have become ! In this lies the difference betwen the old and 
the "new" education. The former took care of the branches to be 
taught, the latter considers the human being, the child, as the basis 
of its efforts. How to elevate the child to true manhood, to patriot- 
ism and good citizenship is the question to-day. 

It is infinitely easier to understand the laws by which the mind 
acquired the few branches of the common school, than to under- 
stand the laws and principles according to which body and mind 
grow. The former may be handed down **by rule"; then the 
teacher becomes a skillful mechanic, who can lay brick or construct 
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a sash: the latter has to be acquired by deep study and judicious 
training; then the teacher becomes an architect who plans the 
whole building, a sculptor of the mind. The day of the mechanic 
in education is passing; the era of the architect and sculptor is 
dawning. Can the great State of Illinois afford to leave the work 
of education of its citizens in the hands of the mechanic ? 

As intimated above, the aptitude to teach has to be supple- 
mented by proper training. And this should be attended to before 
any one ever attempts to teach. Lawyers, physicians, ministers, 
mechanics and artisans have to undergo a course of professional 
or mechanical training before they are allowed to ply their vocations. 
But no one compels me to consult Mr. A. as a physician, Mr. B. 
as a lawyer, to attend Mr. C.*s church, to employ Mr. D. or E. to 
build my house or construct my machine; while in educating my 
children, I must send to a certain school or lose the benefits of the 
tax which I am compelled to pay. I hold, therefore, that since the 
State compels me to send to the sdiool for which I pay my tax, it 
is in duty bound to see that the teachers who teach that school are 
of the right kind. 

As it now is, those who remain in the profession any number of 
years, gain their superiority in teaching at the expense of the "raw 
material''; and those who make teaching a stepping-stone to some 
other profession, and consequently follow it but a short time, hardly 
gain any experience at all. Yet the latter are classed as teachers 
and the former have to bear all the brunt of unfriendly criticism 
and abuse which are poured out upon our schools. It is often 
averred that many have become good teachers without this previous 
professional training. But would it not have increased their useful- 
ness sooner, would they not have worked with greater satisfaction 
to themselves and in the interest of their pupils, if practice had 
been upheld by theory, if principles had guided them in their career, 
and if a knowledge of the historical had enabled them to build upon 
the acquisitions and attainments of their predecessors ? And for every 
one who became a good teacher without previous professional train- 
ing as many and more could be mentioned who had the material in 
them to become successful teachers and yet failed because of the 
lack of such training. And another point: aptitude to teach can 
not be tested by examinations, except the number of examiners be 
greatly increased. A mere written examination, especially, can only 
test a candidate's scholarship. To get an insight into a person's 
ability to teach and conduct a school requires a personal contact 
between applicant and examiner, for which the time allowed is al- 
together insufficient. 

In view of all these arguments can we fail to acknowledge the 
necessity of providing better and more extensively for the profes- 
sional training of teachers in normal scfiools established and main- 
tained by the State? It is frequently asserted that normal schools 
are built up by private enterprise and that if there existed a. neces- 
sity for more of them capital would not be slow to embark in this 
business. But a candid observer can not close his eyes to the fact 
that these private normal schools are, as a rule, a hindrance rather 
than a support of the true cause of education. Whenever specula- 
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tion takes hold of educational affairs, the pecuniary gain will out- 
weigh the public good. So it is with these schools. Because the 
word normal has a charm to a great many people, ambitious 
colleges and academies were not slow to adopt it and to 
style their schools normals, or, to use Prof. J. B. Turner's words, 
"to attach a normal canoe to their college vessel.** Examine the 
prospectuses and catalogues of these pseudo-normal schools, which 
promise to train teachers, irrespective of the scholastic attainments 
of the candidates, in six months or a year ! What effect have such 
pompous advertisements upon the public mind and the yomig peo- 
ple who get their training at such schools? The public willingly 
<5oncedes, as I have said before, that to become a physician, a law- 
yer, a machinist, etc., a person has to pass through a rigid ap- 
prenticeship of several years, while to become a teacher only a six- 
months* training is essential, and consequently, the teacher is 
held in less esteem, can work for less than the lawyer, doctor or 
machinist can. The young people who receive their education ( ?) at 
such schools necessarily become conceited, because they are told on 
graduating that now they know it all and need study no further, 
while no one needs modesty more than a young teacher who enters 
upon the discharge of the most difficult and important duties. As 
the State is the only factor which can secure to the people a 
thorough and satisfactory education, so it is the only factor which 
can undertake the successful training of the teacher for the com- 
mon schools. If the common school system of the State is to be, 
as it is frequently called by its friends, the palladium of our lib- 
erties, the day is not far distant when every one who attempts to 
teach in the common schools of the State, will have undergone a 
rigid course of professional training in a State normal school be- 
fore he ever begins the work. The expense of such preparation to 
the State would bear fruit a hundred fold; health, intelligence and 
uprightness of its citizens would be the outcome. 

After this— by no means exhaustive — argumentation in behalf of 
State normal schools, it seems proper to define the how? of the in- 
struction in such institutions. What demands do we make upon a 
professional teacher? In the first place that he be familiar with 
the nature of him whom he is to instruct and to educate. That he 
should study man in general and the child in particular is one of 
the central demands of pedagogy. Otherwise, his work will be a 
mere experimenting, a groping in the dark. A want of knowledge 
of the material one has to work with educationally insures either a 
want of results or doubtful results. Under such circumstances we 
can not speak of intelligent aims of instruction or education, nor of 
intelligent work based upon the acknowledged principles of educa- 
tion to such an end. Thus we find an explanation for the failing 
in the aims and methods of education, and in the school manage- 
nx.ent of past epochs in the history of education, when the practice 
was not supported by the theory of the science of education, when, 
either from indolence or easy-going custom, the teachings of sci- 
ence were despised or accused as heretical. 

The knowledge of human nature, consequently also of child 
nature, is to be based upon the two sides of this nature, the physi- 
cal and mental or spiritual; but — and this is added with full delib- 
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eration — is to be based upon the individual as well as the race. Hence 
the necessity of the study of anthropology, of somatology and 
psychology in general, as well as ethics and sociology in particular. 
The well authenticated relations of body and soul, of the physiolog- 
ical and psychological in man,preclude a one-sided study of psychology 
and the neglect of testing the teacher's knowledge of the former 
will avenge itself sooner or later. 

Not only the psychical but also the physical factors of the child 
are to be taken into account, if overburdening the mind or over- work, 
which are so much complained of now-a-days, are not to be the result. 
But a mere establishment of somatological, and psychological prin- 
ciples is not sufficient to form a basis for educational action and 
success; ethics 'and sociology are to furnish a standard for the 
teacher's work. The aims of intellectual culture may be obtained 
by the application of psychological principles, but the training of 
the will and moral culture must principally be governed by ethical 
and sociological principles. 

In order to explain still further the leading thoughts in this direc- 
tion, I beg to insert some educational questions which the teacher 
has to answer according to scientific principles: 

What mental disposition exists in the child and awaits fertilization, 
i.e., development and culture? 

How and by what means is this development to be obtained? 

Do mental talents develop withal, and if they do, what course 
must be followed in effecting their development? 

s 

What objects are principally to be used in the discipline of the 
mind ? 

How are perception and knowledge effected, and by means of 
what operations may both be obtained in the learner? 

What hindrances and aids may be observed in intellectual cul- 
ture? 

What mental interests are congenial to the different ages and the 
various situations in life? 

To what extent do these interests determine the framing of a 
course of instruction? 

How may failures and happy results in instruction be explained 
psychologically? 

What mutual relation and what difference exists between attention 
and interest? 

What points of view determine the value of the different mental 
functions for the entire life of man? 

What mental relations have the mental functions to one an- 
other ? 

What connection is there between perception and feeling, between 
the culture of the intellect and the culture of the heart? 

What must be the form and nature of perception in order to fur- 
ther, at the same time, the training of the will power? 
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In order to supplement these questions, the following errors and 
mistakes may be mentioned which a teacher equipped with psycho- 
logical culture will and mast avoid. 

He will offer no material for study which is beyond the child's 
capacity and interest, consequently he will not select branches 
which are dictated by the fashion of the moment, or which are 
simply sanctioned by custom. 

He will not overtax his pupils either with regard to their 
knowledge or their ability, but will at all times have due regard 
to physical as well as intellectual development. 

He will not exhaust a branch of instruction simply to satisfy the 
requirements of the course, but seek to gain lasting results by his 
instruction. 

He will not tax the memory alone, but exercise due care in de- 
veloping all the faculties, in liberating the mind. 

He will not attribute the failures of his ^pupils simply to their 
indolence and want of interest, but try to find whether they are 
not the consequence of his own lack of skill, and other personal 
defects. Hence it will not be his aim to gain good discipline by 
employing all manner of punishments, but to find the secret of 
good discipline in the thoroughness of his instruction. 

A well trained teacher will reflect upon and test his work, will 
not be satisfied with momentary results, but will constantly study and 
inquire further. At no time does he consider his studies and in- 
vestigations completed, but strive to deepen and broaden his re- 
search. 

The differences between the children he has to work with ever 
present to him new material for observation and experience, which 
will open to him constantly new views and new methods, and in- 
crease his usefulness. 

It is not sufl&cient when the normal school teaches anthropology 
and psychology, and at the end of the course examines its pupils in 
these branches. Under such circumstances, the latter are but a 
dead weight in the minds of the young men and womeu. It must 
be the principal aim of these schools to base all instruction, all 
practice upon these science-}, that the students may think aud act 
in hirmony with them; that they learn to manage an:l discipline 
schools; that they leirn to prepare ourses of study and daily pro- 
grammes according to scientifu.^ principles. There is a great differ- 
ence between th - more knowledge of psychology and an intelligent 
application in educational praccice — a contrast between a knowledge 
of physiology and its practical application, or between a knowledge 
of ethics and habitual moral conduct. In a similar manner a per- 
son may have studied logic and be unable to think logically, or to 
be totally deficient in the logic of his essays. 

To explain still further, the students of a normal school would 
have to solve independently questions like the following: 
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(1.) What branches naturally belong to each age, and how much 
of them? 

(2.) How is the material to be presented to the child, and to be 
made valuable in the mind of the learner (i. e., the necessary drill)? 

(3.) What apparatus and appliances are to be used? 

(4.) What principles should guide the teacher in the government 
of his school? 

(5.) What results may be expected of pupils at different stages of 
progress, and what conditions may secure certain results? 

(6.) What claims may a teacher make upon his pupils with regard 
to physical and intellectual tasks? 

(7.) How much time does each branch of instruction require? 

(8.) What time of the day is to be allotted to the several branches 
in the daily programme? 

(9.) What bearing has one branch upon another, and how may 
the relations between the several branches best be established? 

(10.) What conditions with regard to the arrangement of the 
school room, the heating, lighting and ventilating the same, must 
be fullfiUed so that the child may pursue his studies successfully? 

(11.) What preparation by his classes has the teacher a right to 
expect ? 

(12.) How are questions to be put and answers to be given? How 
are incorrect or insufficient answers to be treated? 

(13.) What are the qualifications of the teacher conducive to the 
best results in his work? 

To illustrate what an abundance of material for thought and study 
these questions afford, it may be permitted here to consider some of 
them a little more fully. 

The adaptation of the several branches to the different ages, gives 
rise to the following considerations: 

(1.) The matter is to be found fully within the child's way of 
looking at things; consequently, there are ideas in his mind upon 
which the teacher may build — for which he may claim the child's 
attention and interest, and in which the child will, therefore, like to 
be engaged. 

(2.) The matter presents such relations not only in general, but 
also in particular, and may, therefore, be made an object of teach- 
ing. 

(3.) The matter may be made useful in many ways, for intel- 
lectual training as well as for the culture of the heart. It includes 
the necessary drill and its lasting benefits. 

The second question involves the discussion of methods. Shall I 
employ the analytic or synthetic, the inductive or deductive method ? 
In elementary teaching especially, the teacher must appeal to the 
senses, while in advanced instruction, reflection and imagination 
may be called into play ; the historical sciences require the narrative 
and demonstrative tone, while the exact sciences require development. 
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The third question would treat of what is possible and desirable 
in any branch of instruction according to scientific principles, and a 
test of existing means, apparatus and appliances. This involves the 
history of education and an acquaintance with the appliances used 
in former ages. To this end, every normal school ought to have a 
collection of instruments and apparatus, of text-books and other 
means of instruction, the study and comparison of which would 
enable the students to judge new inventions upon their merits. A 
museum of **help8 to education," such as the Bureau of Education 
at Washington has collected, is an indispensable outfit for success- 
ful normal school work. 

•School government is the topic to be considered under the fifth 
question. This important subject demands a knowledge and the 
application of somatological, psychological, ethical and political 
principles. It will not do for the teacher to pass judgment upon 
diflScult cases of school government with trivial phrases, complaints 
about the perversity of youth, or to check them by severe punish- 
ments. Such superficial talk about the discipline of tlie school and 
punishment will disappear in proportion as teachers are thoroughly 
prepared for their work. Each individual case of discipline de- 
mands a careful investigation into the motives and causes of trans- 
gression. A wise administration of school government is the con- 
dition of success in moral education. It follows, therefore, that 
exercises in school government are as essential in a normal school 
as exercises in imparting instruction to children. Teachers must 
learn how to communicate with children, how to train them; and 
when these exercises are conducted in the presence of the students, 
under the direction and guidance of the training masters, experi- 
menting upon the **raw material" and blunders in the school room 
will be avoided. Are the young teachers to pay a heavy appren- 
tice's fee, and shall their future pupils be exposed to cruel treat- 
ment, corporal punishment, injury to their sense of honor and 
moral corruption? Furthermore, a teacher is to learn to individu- 
alize and to characterize his pupils, how to treat the inattentive, 
the unclean, the indolent, the mendacious, the saucy and wicked. 
Not only actual occurrences, but also fictitious cases, are to be dis- 
cussed in which the students are to find remedies and means of 
prevention. 

The discussion of the physical in connection with the intellectual 
possibilities touched upon in the sixth question is of great import- 
ance. What may be reasonably expected of their future pupils, so 
that neither mind nor body may suffer injury, is to receive the 
attention of the Faculty. How the cheerfulness of children iliay be 

g reserved, how they may learn to work without being overworked, 
ow mental and bodily vigor may be maintained, how the proper 
relations between work and leisure ar« to be regarded — all these 
questions crave a solution before teachers are allowed to \vork inde- 
pendently. 

To discuss all these questions fuliy would require more space 
than can be devoted to this matter in a report ; but this may be 
demanded as the outcome of normal school work : 
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The theory of education based upon anthropological principles must 
find practical application and criticism in the most extensive and 
fullest manner. 

Only when this is accomplished, does theory become valuable; 
become a power in the thoughts and practical work of the teacher; 
cease to be a mere ornament, a mere intellectual appendix of the 
teacher. When the students of the normal school are not continu- 
ally held to give the reasons for their educational doings in instruc- 
tion and government, there is danger that the precious chapter from 
pedagogy and the knowledge of its history remain a mere appendage 
to their education, that there will forever be a chasm between their 
knowledge and their practice. It is not sufficient, therefore, for a 
normal school to teach the science of pedagogics, but it must 
unfold to its students the practice of applied pedagogy. 

It need hardly be added, that to show the application of scientific 
principles in education and instruction, 

A MODEL SCHOOL, 

embodying the three departments . of the public school — primary, 
grammar and high school — is essential. A model school, in which 
everything is a model for the future teachers, in which outer 
arrangement, seating, heating and ventilation, government and 
instruction, will teach by intuition what should be the aim in the 
students' later sphere of action. But not only this; the students 
should give instruction in this school under the eyes of their fellow- 
students and teachers, and thus test their ability to work indepen- 
dently. These experiments in school keeping and teaching become 
matter for criticism in the conferences of teachers and students; 
strong and weak points are discussed and pointed out to the 
students for guidance in their conduct. Furthermore, new theories 
in education may be tested under the eye of competent critics and 
judged upon their true merits. Experiments are thus made, not by 
enthusiasts, but sober, fair-minded teachers who seek the good of 
the cause. 

In turning now to the second part of the work in normal schools, 
the so-called academic instruction, it seems indispensable to char- 
acterize the requirements which are to be made upon the applicants 
for admission to such normal schools. For it is impossible to pre- 
scribe the results to be obtained in the several branches if the 
starting points are not defined. 

In the study of language the following should perhaps be required : 

(1.) The ability to read fluently and with correct understanding 
and emphasis good prose and some of the better epic and didactic 
poems in the English language. 

(2.) To recite some of the better poems of Scott, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Bryant or Wbittier, and to give a synopsis of the same. 

(3.) To write in plain, legible hand, without syntactic or ortho- 
graphic errors, a composition upon some familiar topic, to be chosen 
from geography, United States history, or a description of some 
familiar object. 
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(4.) To analyze some sentences and to show a fair knowledge of 
etymology and syntax. 

(5.) Some knowledge of the authors whose works have been read. 

In the mathematics a good knowledge of arithmetic and its appli- 
cation to business transactions. 

A fair knowledge of modem geography and the principal events in 
United States history. 

This is the foundation upon which the normal school has to 
build. These branches, with the exception of English language, are 
to be reviewed only with the intention of pointing out the best meth- 
ods of teaching them. In English language the matter is different. 
Language, especially, is the teachers' **stock in trade.'' This branch 
must become an object of culture throughout the entire normal 
course. A teacher who is not acquainted with the history and lit- 
erature of his language can hardly be called properly prepared for 
his caUing. Reading the authors in the different periods of litera- 
ture, and commentmg upon their productions, with a study of their 
lives, and frequent essays upon their works, form material for in- 
struction and culture throughout the entire course. The growth of 
the language from its eariiest beginning will lead the students to an 
understandmg of the present condition of it and a knowledge of 
orthography and style. 

The mathematical studies are to be continued in algebra and 
geometry; geography becomes physical geography, and history re- 
ceives special consideration as the history of the world, with partic- 
ular reference to the civilization of the race. To these branches 
must be added the study of the natural sciences, zoology, botany, 
geology, physics and chemistry. It can not be expected that each 
one of these should be exhaustively treated; the elements only 
should be made matter for discussion, and the principles according 
to which they shall be taught, together with the use of specimens 
and apparatus. In the natural sciences, especially, the latter should 
receive due attention ; it is more important that the teacherg should 
be able* to construct apparatus themselves and handle it successfully 
in experimenting, than that they should be far advanced in the sci- 
ence. When they have received the true spirit of teaching, each one 
should select a special science for study in which to push his knowl- 
edge further. A physical and a chemical laboratory, collections of 
animals and minerals, herbaria and a scientific library, together 
with directions for preserving the former, are indispensable. 

When thus prepared for their work, thus eq^uipped with knowledge 
and an ability to apply this knowledge practically, imbued with an 
enthusiasm for their calling, and a true educational spirit, which is 
forever a spirit of modesty and humility, the young teachers may go 
forth into the schools of the State, willing to do good wol^k in 
school and out of it, and the ''moral conquests'* in behalf of the 
profession will not be wanting. 



children? The law Bays the county superintendent " may i-isit 
echoolB if BO directed by the county hoards;" the proper language 
for this clause would be, he shall visit all the schools of bis county, 
and if all the days in the year be not sufiBcient for this work, he 
should be given an assistant to help him in it. No duty is more 
urgent, no provision more essential. The people, it seems io me, 
have been too long inseuBible to this just demand. Let the county 
superintend ents throughout the State become what the word implies, 
superintendents in fact, not merely in name ; let them be paid for 
their work, and a great stride toward a better education of the 
people will be made. Not that there are not other means to im- 
prove the educational system at present, but, I have no doubt, they 
will be presented in the future when this one important change for 
the better has been eflfected. The educational interests of the county 
are second to none ; by a comparison of the salaries paid to the 
county officers, it will be seen in what estimation- they are held, 
I insert these data here for the candid perusal of all concerned : 

Compemation of County OJieera for the year ending December 1, 1883. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

In my travels through the State in attendance upon institutes 
and teachers* meetings, I always took particular pains to notice 
the school accommodations and the arrangement for the pupils* 
physical well-being; and while I cheerfully acknowledge that in 
some places buildings and hygienic appliances are what they should 
be I was yet pained to remark that in many, too many, districts 
neither architecture nor provisions for the health of the children 
are adequate to the requirements of the times. When this latter 
condition of things is visible in towns and villages, where public 
opinion usually demands the better, we have reason to fear that it 
is often worse in small places and the rural districts. This state 
of affairs deserves the fullest attention of the people. Not only be- 
cause of the comfort and convenience of the body, when the mind 
is to do effective work, but for the physical and moral progress of 
our people. Physicians, professional journals and the daily press 
are doing their duty in preaching against the neglects in this re- 
spect, and their serious consequences upon future generations; yet 
it seems that all their sermons of caution and advice are merely 
words wasted upon the desert air. Our city life, the multiplication 
of machines for doing things, for rapid transportation, combined 
with the tendency of the age for ease and comfort, contribute their 
share for enervating the people; it is not necessary that the school 
should lay the foundation for greater evils of the body and soul. 
On the contrary, the school is in duty bound to check the evils 
emanating from the first named cause, and not to lend its hand to 
multiplying them. It would be absurd to blame the inventions of 
human genius, and to wish, as some moralists do, to return to the 
primitive state of man ; but it seems natural that society, through 
the schools, should find means to counteract the evil influences. 
Preaching alone will not do this; a practical application of the 
principles of hygiene in building school houses, in heating, lighting 
and ventilating them, in properly seating the children, in adorning 
the surroundings of the school, in short, in doing all not only to 
prevent mistakes and the eflfects of evil influences, but also to jpro- 
mote physical growth. 

And it is not great amounts of money which will accomplish this, 
but consultations with experts, among whom I would class as the 
most natural and nearest, the county superintendent. He has 
means of informing himself upon school architecture, and matters 
connected therewith, as well as of studying all about the ventilation, 
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heating and lighting of school houses. In fact he should make this 
his special concern. Many school houses, it is true, are already 
built and, good or bad, they must serve the present generation. 
But relief is possible, if directors, in repairing and renovating, 
which ought to be done frequently, will consult the interests of the 
people and the health of the children. Especially, when new school 
houses are to be built, it is essential to get good plans and to make 
the provisions accordingly. Even the $400 school house can be 
made an ornament to the district, and practical in all respects, 
with an ante-room, and due regard to lighting. 

The surroundings of the school and the outhouses are frequently 
in a most filthy condition, totally unfit for human beings to ap- 
proach. Here is the breeding place not only for disease, but also 
for many vices, and sins. Outer cleanliness is one of the securities 
for moral cleanliness. Vandalism, and a tendency to ruin and mar 
things, are fostered by half measures and carelessness in this 
respect. Cleanliness and neat surroundings appeal to the moral 
sense, and neither poverty nor ignorance can be made an excuse 
for negligence. But. when school boards have done their share in 
putting school houses, etc., in proper shape, the teacher's share in 
the work is to preserve them in this shape. And here is room for 
vast improvement. I have no hesitation in saying that a teacher 
who fails in this respect, may he be ever so apt to train his pupils 
intellectually, is not a fit person to be in the school room. But I 
can not see how the two qualities in a teacher may be so at 
variance. I am of the opinion that he who neglects the outer 
things can neither be a successful steward of the inner affairs in 
the household of the school. 

Another evil, under this head is the want of attention paid to the 
position of pupils both standing and sitting. Good discipline in this 
respect has the most salutary effect, not only upon the frame of 
the body, but likewise upon the eyesight and the whole attitude of 
pupils. This matter is wholly in the hands of the teachers, and 
lays upon their shoulders a great responsibility. 

All these matters are of suflScient importance to warrant me in 
saying that if they alone be well attended to in the State of Illi- 
nois, she would make great progress toward a noble citizenship, even 
if the intellectual education were not improved any. 

The National Educational Association's committee which had to 
report on **recess or no recess," came to the conclusion that none 
of the claims of the advocates of **no recess" were entitled to con- 
sideration. The committee **is fully convinced that neither the phy- 
sical, nor the moral well-being of the child is subserved by the 
{lolicy of longer and continued sessions without an out-door recess." 
t had been claimed for the *'no recess" plan that 

(a.) It conserves health by preventing exposure. 

(b.) It tends to refinement by removing the opportunities for rude 
and boisterous play. 

(c.) It takes away the opportunity for association with the vicious 
and consequent corruption of morale. 
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(d.). It relieves teachers of a disagreeable duty, and lightens their 
labors. 

With regard to the last claim the committee very justly says: 
"Teachers are not entitled to relief at the expense of their pupils; 
they are not endowed by nature or by law with the sovereign right 
of eminent domain, the right to appropriate any territory, physi- 
cal, mental or moral, at their own good pleasure; they must serve 
such purposes as society assigns to them. Ease and hardship are 
not weighty points. in the problem, when they are set against the 
character of the product demanded. If the no-recess plan msures as 
good a product as the recess plan does, the teacher is entitled to 
the relief, otherwise not.*' This means in other words : Supervision 
of pupils during recess, before school, and, for a reasonable time, 
after school can not be dispensed with. The teacher is responsible 
for the child's well-being during school time. 



CHANGES OF TEACHERS. 

It can not be Baid that this evil is increasing, on the contrary, 
the indications are that it in abating. Yet it still prevails in some 
parts of the State to such an extent that a few worda pointinjif out 
its consequences seem not out of place. Alike to the practice of 
medicine, teaching is a science and an art, and the latter can only 
be acquired by experience. A teacher who ever was worthy of a 
position in school, never grew a poorer worker for the length of 
time he worked. Each succeeding year, each month, we might say, 
increases his nsefuhiees. Why, then, should school directors turn 
off the one who has "the hang of the school-house" to make room 
for one who must anew gain his experience at the expense of the 
district? The directors frequently contend that they want to deal 
economically with the resources of the district. But, is it wise 
economy to have the work of education half done or poorly done? 
When the time for making the arrangements for the new school 
year comes, the directors should not ask "whom shall we employ 
out of the number of applicants?" but "is not the present incum- 
bent a person to be retained even at an increased salary?" Such 
policy, in my estimation, would be wise economy. It ie not enough 
to put money into our schools ; we must see that the money put 
into them is wisely spent, that we get value received for onr out- 
lay. It is quality which tells in education, not quantity. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

The attention of the General Assembly is respectfully directed to 
the necessity of restoring the building of the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University. The present quarters in which the work of the 
school is carried on, are totally inadequate to the wants and unbe- 
coming the educational interests of our noble State. If our edu- 
cational system is ever to become what is claimed for it, the **safe- 
guard of republican institutions,*' we need trained teachers, who 
follow high ideas and work with educational skill and a unity of 
purpose. The easiest and cheapest way for the State to obtain 
such is through well conducted normal schools. Dlinois can not 
aflford to retrograde in educational affairs. 

When the misfortune befell the institution that its splendid build- 
ing was consumed by tire, the friends of education in the State 
were struck with the idea that the work of the school would have 
to be suspended until the house could be rebuilt. The citizens of 
Carbondale, however, relying on the magnanimity of the State, and 
in the expectation that the suspension of the work would only be 
temporary, fitted up all the vacant rooms in their little town, while 
artisans were speedily set to work to build a house that would shel- 
ter the destitute Institution. The means for this charitable work 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions among the citizens, and on 
the 31st of January, of this year, the school was carried on with 
a rather increased number of pupils in the hastily constructed 
building. This is well enough for the emergency ; but can the State 
suffer that the work of training its teachers should go on in such 
quarters? Relief, speedy relief, is necessary to ensure to the south- 
ern part of the State the continuance of its normal school. We 
sneer at the neglected rural school house and wish to the credit of 
the district it were replaced by a more convenient modem struc- 
ture. The State is to set the example in the comfort, cleanliness 
and sanitary condition of its public buildings, so that the districts 
may imitate it. 

For fuller information concerning the Southern Illinois Normal 
University and its needs, I respectfully refer to the report of its 
Principal, Dr. Robert Allyn, which appears in the Appendix. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The attention of the reader is respectfully invited to the Appen- 
dix, which contains the reports of the Illinois Industrial University, 
the Southern Illinois Normal University, and of the State Charitable 
Institutions of an educational character, as well as the special re- 
ports of county superintendents, and the statistical tables, among 
which will be found two tables with regard to the incorporated in- 
stitutions of learning in the State. 

The special reports of county superintendents, though not received 
from all counties of the State, divulge the fact that reference books 
in schools for the use of teachers and pupils are to be found in but 
few districts. Also district libraries to supply the pupils with whole- 
some reading matter, exist in very rare instances. I wish to call 
the attention of the school directors to these defects. A few dollars 
spent annually for the purchase of books will go far towards increas- 
ing the intelligence of the growing generation. The reading of sen- 
sational literature has undoubtedly a very debasing effect upon our 
youth. When they are not actually made vicious by such reading, 
they yet acquire the habit of reading without thinking, of mere day- 
dreaming. A small library of well-selected books in each district of 
the State would accustom the pupils to perusing what is good and 
be conducive to greater intelligence and better morals. 

Valuable information will also be found in these special reports, 
upon **Teachers* Associations and Libraries," "Course of Study in 
Common Schools/' "Changes of Teachers," "Irregular Attendance in 
Country Schools," and **Institutes." 

Many problems in education await their solution in the near fu- 
ture. I have thought it best not to animadvert to too many things, 
but to confine myself to a few of the present needs. Education is 
an organic process and as such subject to the laws of growth. Slow 
growth produces the healthiest beings. Let us deal with our dilh- 
culties as they present themselves, one at a time. We are making 
progress and rejoice over it. 

I respectfully invite the co-operation of all good citizens to the 
noble work of giving our State a good system of public schools. 

HENRY RAAB. 
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REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaion, Illino 8. 

To THE Honorable Henry R&ab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Dear Sir: Agreeably to your request I present the following re- 
port coacerniog the IllinoiB Industritil University. 

Former reports from this Institution to the oEBce of State Super- 
iDtendent huve set forth the plaus and purposes, and the general 
history of the progress of the University down to the date of the 
last Superintendent's Report, It will be enough for this paper to 
describe such progress an has been made during the last two years. 

It will be remembered tliat this Institution sets before its students 
a variety of courses of study, and that they are permitted to choose 
such as they may in each instance prefer, whether scientific or 
. For some yeiirs the drift has been towards ii larger use 
technical advantages offered, rather than towards literary 
culture. A table from the last report has been extended, and re- 
produced to illustrate this drift, and tlie students who have entered 
this year show that this movement still continues. The increased 
numbers of technical students are caused, first, by the continually 
increasing demand from industrial enterprises for young men who . 
have been technically educated, and, second, by the crowing appre- 
ciation of the technical work done hare, which has little competi- 
tion in the West, and none in the State. 

tABLB A. — Percektaoe OP Studentb in differrmt Courses of Study. 
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The choice among the technical courses themselves is determined 
by other reasons, among which the supposed condition of the mar- 
ket as affected by supply and demand, has very great influence. 
Most of our young men are of only moderate means, and many 
are quite without means, who enter upon a course of technical 
study as furnishing a direct avenue to a livelihood. They choose 
that which they have a liking for, and that which there seems to 
be a demand for in the market. Three years ago there was an 
unusual activity in the building of railroads throughout the country, 
and any young man who had even a little knowledge of the busi- 
ness found ready and remunerative employment. The effect was 
very apparent at the University. Our more advanced students were 
with diflBculty held until fit for service, allured as they were by 
offers of large immediate wages, while the younger ones, impressed with 
the notion that a place with a creditable record on the books of the 
professor of that specialty, was a sure opening to a position at good 
pay in the near future, flocked in considerable numbers into the 
classes in Civil Engineering. The railroad *'boom" has passed, and 
the number of students in that department has notably lessened in 
all technical schools. Instead, a larger proportion of students are 
giving attention to Mechanical Engineering or Architecture. When it 
was supposed that a new and profitable industry had been discovered 
at the University in the manufacture of sorghum sugar, many 
students turned their attention to Chemistry. Since a succession of 
unfavorable seasons and an unprecedentedly low tnarket for sugar 
have had a depressing influence on this infant industry, fewer stu- 
dents are attracted to the study of chemistry as bearing upon its 
development. When the bright skies return for this industry, as 
may reasonably be expected, there will again be a demand for 
chemists to conduct the manufacture. 

The reasons above stated give a complete explanation of the fact that 
there are relatively few students of Agriculture in this or any other Agri- 
cultural college that carefully classifies its students in its published 
reports. Any institution that carries a fairly good course of general 



science, with some agriculture, and neglects to classify its students, 
will, of course, claim a very considerable proport io of agricultural 
students, and will quite likely- have its claim allowed by the general 
public. But the actual number of students who are pursuing agri- 
culture as a specialty in American colleges is small.. The reason is 
that the young men know that there is almost absolutely no mar- 
ket for their knowledge when it shall have been acquired. A 
graduate from this University who has good parts and a good 
record may be reasonably sure of present employment in teaching, 
in architecture, in mechanics, in civil engineering, in chemistry, 
with wages from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month. The graduate in agriculture will be as reasonably sure 
that, unless he owns his own farm or can work on his father's 
farm, he can not command more than twenty-five to forty dollars a 
month, with precarious tenure at that. If any one doubts the 
accuracy of these statements let him take, say a paper on mechan- 
ical engineering, and see the number of advertisements asking for 
trained mechanics, and then search the agricultural papers for 
advertisements for trained farmers. Or, let him insert in any agri- 
cultural paper a card asking employment as an upper farmer, and 
see how many answers he will receive. If an agricultural graduate 
can command no better wages than an ordinary farm laborer, what 
has he gained for his time and cost at college ? On the other hand 
this University has a large number of its alumni who were farmer's 
sons, who learned practical agriculture on their home farms, who 
came to this institution and acquired a thorough training in general 
science including agriculture, and who have returned to farming as 
the occupation of their lives. As centers of light and influence they 
are disseminating useful knowledge in their respective circles. 

The increasing demand for instruction in mechanical engineering 
and architecture, indicated by the table, (A), has been met in part 
by larger shop facilities. From the small appropriation of $2,500, 
made by the last legislature, a blacksmith's shop has been built as 
an addition to the main shop, and has been supplied with tools. 
It contains sixteen forges and anvils, and a small cupola for melt- 
ing iron. Moulding and casting will hereafter form part of the 
regular mechanical course. The machine shop equipment has been 
increased by the purchase of four lathes and a shaper, with needful 
adjuncts, and a milling machine made by the students themselves. 
The large increase of students requires a yet larger number of 
machine tools than we now have. In the machine shop we are now 
teaching two classes in the morning and one in the afternoon, and 
all the hours of the day are occupied except that which is reserved 
for drill. The number of machines is limited, so that only half the 
class prepared to use them can be accommodated at once, and an 
addition is imperatively demanded. Our present unit of shop classes 
is sixteen students ; a number as large as can profitably be in- 
structed at once by one teacher. Our sets of tools in the pattern 
room, blacksmith's shop, and at the vises, are sixteen in each. 
Where there are two classes a day in the same room there should 
be duplicate sets of tools, kept separately locked, so that each per- 
son may be made responsible for the good order and condition of 
the set intrusted to his care. The importance of furnishing adequate 
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instruction in shops of this character oan not be over estimated. 
The point to be made first, last, and all the time, is accuracy of 
workmanship. The very first lesson must be to produce something 
exactly corresponding in form and dimensions to the demand of the 
problem. The question in the outset is one of precision. After that 
is secured, and not until then, those of speed, of **turniug off work," 
and of such modifications of method as will insure rapidity, are to 
be considered. If the attention of the learner is directed to these 
points at first, and he is trained to think of the quantity, rather 
than the quality of his work, he is likely to be ruined as a work- 
man. The most troublesome students in our shops are they who 
come with the idea that they have learned the trade, and therefore 
need no instruction. They have usually acquired all its vices with 
very few ideas of accurate or excellent workmanship. 

In all this the individuality of the student must be carefully 
recognized. Hence, while all of a class may be occupied in the 
same room, and upon the same kind of work, it is futile to attempt 
to work them as a class, all doing exactly the same piece at the 
same time. Even respectable mediocrity can hardly be secured by 
such a method of instruction. Certain general principles may be 
explained to all of a class at once and their attention may be 
required at any time. As a rule, each workman must work out his 
own piece in his own time, making his own, as fast as possible, the 
method shown him by his instnictor. This is that w^hich makes 
abundance of instruction especially needful in a workshop or a 
laboratory. A teacher can more easily instruct fifty in a class room 
than fifteen in a workshop. 

The facilities in our carpenter's shop have not hitherto been so 
greatly in demand as those of the iron shop, but they are now over- 
taxed by the call upon them. More room must be secured by add- 
ing to the present shop space that is now.'occupied by the field pieces, 
which must find shelter elsewhere. New and improved benches 
have been provided for this shop, and some wood lathes added to 
its tools. Still more lathes are needed, but may be made in the 
iron shop. The product of the wood shop has won great com- 
mendation for its remarkable accuracy in dimensions and in the 
perfect fitting of all joinings. 

The subject of Manual Training as an element of public school 
instruction is receiving great attention from all educators. Whether 
the experiment be wise or unwise, it must be fairly tried. It can- 
nob be fairly tested by inexperienced persons. It is the purpose of 
the University to open its shops to teachers who may desire to take 
its elementary mechanical courses in order to fit themselves for giv- 
ing instruction in Manual Training, as the demand for teachers 
versed in that specialty increases. 

The question is often asked if shop- work is a required, or even a 
permitted element in all our courses. The answer is necessarily in 
the negative. The reason, as has been shown above, is that we 
have not tools nor machinery for more than those who pursue the 
specialties for which shop- work becomes a specific illustration. More 
facilities are now required for those who are in these courses ; if the 



numbers of students in these specialties increase in the next three 
years as they have increased in the last three years, our shop room 
will be too small to accommodate them. 



In the College of Natural Science, 

progress has also been made. The drainage of the Chemical Labor- 
atoi-y has been re-arranged and greatly improved, securing immu- 
nity from frost, which has heretofore done yearly much harm. The 
instruction in Mineralogy has been entirely changed, and is now 
well established upon its only proper basis — that of chemical analysis, 
with the blow-pipe and otherwise. The department of Assaying, 
into which both chemistry and mineralogy lead, is growing in im- 
portance. I am confident that in no chemical laboratory, east or 
west, is the work done in all departments better in quality or greater 
in quantity than that of our laboratory as now conducted. As a 
result, the graduates from this school readily find emplojrment in 
other laboratories and as chemists conducting important manufac- 
tures. 

The Botanical Laboratory has been remodeled, and furnished with 
additional microscopes, and a set of tables for their use. It is con- 
fidently expected that under the able direction of Professor S. A. 
Forbes, whose w^ork at the University will begin with the new year, 
the zoological work-room will be a place of industry emulating that 
of the botanical laboratory, and that the whole school of natural 
history will receive a new impulse. The oflBce of the State Ento- 
mologist comes to the University with Professor Forbes. If ulti- 
mately the work of the State Laboratory of Natural History should 
follow, it will meet such a reception and will be furnished with 
such quarters and facilities as the best resources of the University 
will warrant. Its interests will be cherished as being entirely in 
consonance with the spirit, aims and scope of the University. 



A School of Mining Engineering, 

which shall combine part of the work of the College of Engineering 
with some of that of the College of Natural Science, is greatly 
needed. The mining interests of this State and of the whole country 
north and west of us are already of enormous extent, and are con- 
stantly growing in importance. A well founded school thoroughly 
scientific, and at the same time thoroughly practical, is a desidera- 
tum, if conducted in the spirit which pervades our other technical 
work, it can not fail to add to our list of students those who will in 
due time do good service in a very important field. It is to be 
hoped that the proposition made by Senator Duncan, of La Salle, 
at the last session of the legislature, will be renewed at the coming 
session, and that it will receive the support and win the success it 
deserves. Most of the work of such a school is already provided 
for, as has before been suggested. A single efl&cient professor is all 
that is needed to put such a department into immediate operation. 



The School op Architecturb 

at this University is one of four such schools in active operation in 
this country. Its specialist, Professor Ricker, assisted by his col- 
leagues of the College of Engineers, has toiled faithfully many years 
to place it upon a solid foundation. His work is bearing fruit in 
the constant increase of students, and the excellent character of the 
instruction given has been shown by the quality of the work done 
by those who have gone out from this school as architects and 
builders. The school has been criticised as giving too much engi- 
neering and too little art. The public has been for years impressed 
with the fact, often illustrated with mournful and fatal emphasis, 
that many architects have given to their work too much art and 
too little engineering. Nothing has done so much for the me- 
chanicians and the civil engineers of to-day as the advancement of 
pure engineering science, and they have much yet to learn and put 
into practice. So long as the architects continue to design impor- 
taxit public buildings that will not stand until the workmen get out 
of them, the public will be disposed to think that safety is better 
than art. When safety has been secured, the same public will hail 
all well-designed and really artistic adornment with the liveliest 
gratification Meanwhile the school of architecture at this Univer- 
sity will endeavor to inculcate the principles which underlie both 
strength and beauty as those which inspire all good construction. 

The schools which have not been named specially are pursuing 
the even tenor of their way, doing constantly faithful work and 
accomplishing satisfactory results. 

The Preparatory Class 

has never been deemed part of the work for which the University 
was originally designed, [t is not believed that the institution was 
intended to do what is technically known to educators as **second- 
ary" work — the work appropriate to the academy of former days^ 
and the public high school of to-day. Such work is that done by 
the preparatory class, and that class is evidently a necessity for the 
present at least. The purpose has been to found here, not an 
academy for boys and girls, but a University for men and women, 
with its varied courses of study in science, literature and art adapted 
to the varied wants of an active and versatile constituency. The 
aim has been, and is, to do work of high grade thoroughly and 
well. The models have been the best colleges in the older eastern 
States. It is useless to talk of European models, English or conti- 
nental, as they have a growth and character ^peculiar to their own 
peoples, and fitted to their needs. The American college has been 
developed under conditions which have adapted it to the needs of 
the American people. 

A high standard of excellence at graduation requires a relatively 
high standard of requirements for admission. The venerable Dr. 
Kendrick, president of a leading theological seminary in the State 
of New York, was once asked why from his seminary he did not 
** launch bigger ships.** His apt reply was, ** Because you send us 
no bigger timber." Thorough, manly, collegiate work requires a 
substantial preparation, a ripening age, and a development of char- 
acter which comes only after the student has put off the habits of 
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boyishness, and has assumed the dignity of manliness. No youth 
should ever be sent to college until he has acquired so high a 
standard of personal character that he may be bailed upon his 
personal recognizance. Under such a rule it may be said that a 
considerable number of students might never go to college at all. 
To which as answer it might be said that it would be just as well 
if they did not go. No college, particularly not the Industrial Uni- 
versity, should be made a penitentiary, or a reformatory, or an 
asylum for persons of feeble intellect. The State has made other 
provision for all these classes. 

The scheme of popular education in Blinois presumes that in 
every one of the smaller units into which the State is divided pro- 
vision has been made for the elementary and secondary educatioA 
of all children and youth. The several colleges of the University 
are to give instruction and training that is consequent upon this 
elementary work, both in degree and in time. If, then, this scheme 
were literally filled out in all parts of the State, there would be 
no need of, and therefore no place for a preparatory class at the 
University. It were far better if all preparatory work were done at 
or in the close vicinity of the student's own home, where he may 
be surrounded with the controlling influence of home associations, 
until his character is established and his habits of mind and body 
have taken such a set as will make for discreet and upright manly 
bearing. Could one choose, assuming that the home is what it 
should be, it were better that no student should have his prepara- 
tory training so far from home that he might not be at home, as 
a rule, once each week, spending the Saturday and the Sabbath 
where home influence and home culture may have their beneficial 
control. 

But educational facilities have not yet ripened in Illinois in all 
its parts, so that it is possible for every student to find within reach 
of his own home, say in his own county, those schools which will 
fit him to enter upon a well devised and substantial collegiate 
course. This is said in no invidious spirit, but simply as a state- 
ment of a fact, which the wise teachers of the State well under- 
stand, and are manfully laboring to correct. So long, then, as ad- 
equate preparation to enter the University may not be had in all 
the counties of the State, it remains necessary that preparatory in- 
struction be furnished at the University. 

Another reason also requires this provision. There are many per- 
sons who awake comparatively late m life to the need and the want 
of an education. They have outgrown the district school, while the 
methods of the high school, devised for younger and less vigorous 
intellects, are too slow for them. A boy, for example, leaves the 
district school at fourteen and works on the land or at a trade im- 
til he is twenty. Then he hunofers for a higher education and a 
broader training than his ideals had before known. He can not 
enter a college course, properly so-called, and yet the public school 
system has no place for him. He needs a suitable preparatory 
school, and just that the University has aimed to supply. For admis- 
sion to such a class some minimum of age and previous study must 
be fixed. This minimum is made familiarity wuth the so-called com- 
mon English branches as they should be taught in the district 
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schools, and as is required by law as a condition for the reception of 
a second grade teacher's certificate. The hrnit of age is fifteen years ; 
and yet youth of fifteen are usually much better off at or near 
home, than in our preparatory class. The work is planned for such 
a ripening of age and experience as comes when a youth is seven- 
teen or eighteen years old. It is the belated man that we are pro- 
viding for, and not the precocious youth. Admission to this class 
may be permitted to any youth who shows evidence of good train- 
ing in the common branches in the country school. The candidate 
need not use time or money in coming to the University for exam- 
ination. He may go to the superintendent of his own county, who 
will give him examination. If the superintendent will give him a 
second grade certificate to teach, or if, there being a standard of age 
not 5'et reached required for such a paper, a statement that the ex- 
amination is adequate for such a certificate, the candidate will be 
admitted to the preparatory class of the University. It does not ap- 

Eear, however, too much to ask that such a certification should 
ave been made within one year. Certainly if more time has 
passed, and the applicant has become ** rusty,'* the refreshing of 
tbe mental powers which such an examination would be likely to call 
forth would be a most excellent way of setting one's house in order 
for the term of study which is expected to follow. 

It is the purpose of the University to open its privileges to every 
one who may reasonably be expected to profit by them. To open 
the doors more widely is to waste the advantages upon such as can 
not yet get benefit from them. The attempt to determine by exam- 
ination whether the person who presents himself can make good use 
of them, is certainly open to criticism ; but, after all, it remains the 
only practical way of settling the question. 



The Accredited Schools. 

As a consequent to the theory that the University is the *' third 
estate" in the guild of education in the State of Illinois, an effort 
has been made to construct an avenue leading directly into it from 
the public schools. It was some time since ordered by the Trustees 
that the Faculty of the University might designate one or more pub- 
lic high schools in each county, whose graduated pupils might be 
admitted to the University without further formality of examination. 
It was also specified that these schools should be of the "first class," 
a condition which, it is to be feared, has been very liberally con- 
strued. Beyond making known in a very general way the plan of 
the University, it has not been deemed best to solicit the schools to 
become accredited. As there is need of careful discrimination in the 
selection, it may certainly involve some degree of indelicacy to invite 
a school to apply to be accredited, when the result may be a denial 
of the request. 

The method of procedure has been as follows : If a school, through 
its principal, superintendent, or trustees, applies to be placed upon 
the list, its course of study is asked for in order that it may be 
known whether the school professes to furnish all the preparation 
necessary for admission to the University. The course of study being 
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found satisfactory, a personal inspection of the school is made by 
some officer of the University to determine whether in his judgment 
the school is living up to its profession. The result of the inspec- 
tion is reported to the faculty and action is taken in accordance 
therewith. Thereafter the graduates of the school, if it is accred- 
ited, are admitted to such departments of the University as their 
previous work has prepared them to enter. 

A practical difficulty has doubtless forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of those who have been called to supervise those schools of 
modern date which educate chiefly through, the sciences, as com- 
pared with their elder brethren whose lines of work are mostly lin- 
guistic. This difficulty concerns preparation. There is now no un- 
certainty as to the quantity or the quality, or the force of the work 
done in the schools themselves. None give, year for year, a greater 
amount of substantial tiaining for all the powers of the man than the 
schools of engineering, for example. Are we so sure of the posi- 
tion of the pupils as they enter? 

The preparation requisite for entering upon a classical course in 
the best colleges has become pretty well formulated, f^nd the time 
necessary to secure it is generally well known. A boy who goes to 
any good New England ** fitting school," expects to spend about 
three years in preparation for college. If he has age and force, two 
will serve. If he is young or weak, four will be needed. Now, with- 
out considering so much what is studied, there comes a certain 
amount of scholarly character, and culture, which has ripened the 
boy into the beginnings of a man, so that he has a grasp and a 
method that tell greatly in his subsequent college life. A boy who 
enters upon a strong technical course needs as much vigor and cul- 
ture and as acute training as he who enters upon a literary course^ 
That the opposite opinion prevails is due largely to the fact that 
some institutions of learning, willing to meet the popular demand 
for something, easy for weak boys and girls, have constructed diluted 
courses of study, coveiing but short times, have called them scientific 
courses, and have graduated therefrom all those that they were unwil- 
ling to put their regular trade-marks upon. But, if indeed there be any 
dilference, the course in science needs most of native and acquired 
vigor. 

What time shall the student who wishes to enter a school of sci- 
ence have spent in preparation for college, and what should be the 
nature of his preparatory work ? 

Unless we admit that as much time is needed for one as for 
the other, these questions have never been satisfactorily answered. 
The tendency of the public mind is to expect students to enter 
schools of science after too brief a probation, and with a very super- 
ficial culture. These may be the consequences of the apparent 
delusion that in education, as in mechanism, there are constantly de- 
vised new processes, by which the pupil may be hurried forward, so 
that he may have learned as much at twelve as his father knew at 
fifteen, with a constantly sliding scale tending ever toward earlier 
maturity. We forget that only dwarf trees ripen fruit early, and 
that the same trees decay early. We forget that boys and girls 
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must grow and mature before they become men or women, scholars, 
scientists, or linguists. Time is too important a factor in all de- 
velopment to be overlooked. 

The University has selected its list of requirements for admission 
with reference, first, to its own needs, that it may secure students 
of fairly good discipline and growth ; second, to the conditions ex- 
isting, that the subjects may be such as are likely to be fairly well 
taught in the schools which must be tributary to it. The mathe- 
matical requirements are certainly strong, if not severe, but they 
are not such as will b.e gained at the expense of any thing else. 
On the contrary, insisting on these almost certainly insures longer 
and better work at the subjects which are usually collateral to 
them. The scientific requirements are meant to be such and so 
much as may secure something of the purposes and methods of 
scientific work. If in this expectation there may be something of 
disappointment, it is because such methods and such work are not 
yet well enough understood in all secondary schools. Yet the net 
results indicate progress. In both mathematics and science the 
public schools are doing yearly better work. 

The third requirement is language. The student of science needs 
the ability to think, and write, and speak with as much accuracy, 
lucidity and vigor as any other man of culture. In this respect 
may be found the greatest deficiency of the Illinois schools. Ap- 
plicants for admission show proficiency in neither their own nor in 
any other tongue. Latin has so much gone out of vogue that many 
high schools do not profess to teach it. Even if the study of the 
modern languages would serve the purpose, it has rarely been per- 
mitted to take the place of the Latin which has been discarded. 
The study of the English language and literature, as generally ob- 
served in the public schools, is a conspicuous failure, vox et praeterca 
nihil. The work in many cases consists merely in learning of an 
author when and where he lived and died, with a paragraph pur- 
porting to characterize his style, and the cursory reading of an ex- 
cerpt or two from his works. To the pupil it is play under the 
guise of work. To the teacher it is work of which he has but the 
vaguest comprehension. Its practical results are too meagre to be 
considered. 

The attempt to build upon such a foundation a good collegiate 
course of English and modem languages, is evidently a very difii- 
cult task. A course of ancient languages on such a basis no one 
would expect. To bridge over a difiiculty an arrangement was made 
by which students otherwise prepared, but having had no Latin, 
might be admitted to the course in English and modern languages 
in the University, they to **make up" about two years' work in pre- 
paratory Latin before getting the degree of bachelor of letters. As 
might be expected, this plan has not proved successful. In some 
cases the student entirely fails to make up the Latin and, therefore, 
of getting his degree. If he makes up the Latin he does it by the 
hardest, as an e::tra study, and too frequently loses all the benefit 
he might otherwise have gained from it if it lay where it belonged. 
at the threshold of his other linguistic studies. All such compromises 
vanish slowly and with difficulty. It is now expected tliat such 
accredited schools as wish to put their graduates into our literary 
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courses will have done this Latin instrrction in its proper time and 
place, so that when they come to us they will have both the material 
products of that training to use in their subsequent studies, and the 
discipline which will help to make those studies efficient and valu- 
able. 

The University has been asked to prescribe a minimum course o 
study for its accredited schools, with the understanding that it would 
receive to matriculation any who should complete such a course. 
This it has declined to do. The high schools should certainly be 
organized chiefly with reference to the wants of the great body of 
pupils in them who will never go forward to any higher institution. 
The course of study should bo provided for their needs. The ques- 
tion of admission to the University is only for the few, and should 
be subordinate. But if the course is adequate for those who in the 
nature of things stop there, it may also easily be adequate for the 
other purpose, since the items chosen as requisites for admission to 
the University have been purposely made such as the usual high 
school course will contain. 

The accredited pupil who has had his required minimum has passed 
his examinations under the most favorable circumstances. He who 
comes to the University for examination is put into the most un- 
favorable conditions. If the first has not only those subjects which 
the catalogue requires, but also the full harvest of a high school 
couYse, it may be presumed that his general culture is an adequate 
foundation on which to build a college course, while the nar- 
rower list, though passed with the class, at fever heat, would not 
be sufficient evidence of proper preparation. A standing of sixty in 
September may mean more of real information than one of ninety 
in May just at the end of a term's study. If one would learn 
whether a stream is navigable, he will measure its depth at low 
water, rather than when it is bank-full from the superfluity of re- 
cent rains. 

The system of accredited schools has not yet given the University 
the aid which was expected. In seven years 156 students have been 
received upon their diplomas, of whom 118 were from the three 
schools within sight of its towers. Eighteen schools on its list have 
never sent a pupil. 

The Corps op Instruction is as follows: 

Selim H. Peabody, Ph. D., LL. D., Regent, and Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering and Physics. 

Thomas J. Burrill, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Botany and Hor- 
ticulture, and Vice-President. 

Samuel W. Shattuck, M. A., C. E., Professor of Mathematics. 

Edward Snyder, M. A., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Joseph C. Pickard, M. A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature. 

N. Clifford Bicker, M. Arch., Professor of Architecture. 

James D. Crawford, M. A., Professor of History and Ancient Lan- 
guages, and Secretary. 
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George E. Morrow, M. A., Professor of Agriculture. 

Frederick W. Prentice, M. D., Professor of Veteriuary Science. 

Peter Roos, Professor of Industrial Arfc and Designing. 

Ira 0. Baker, C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

William McMurtrie, E. M., Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Stephen A. Forbes, Professor of Entomology and Zoology. 

Charles McClure, Second Lieut 18bh Infantry, U. S. A., Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics. 

Jerome Sonderickbr, i3. S., Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
Mathematics. 

Charles W. Rolfe, M. S., Assistant Professor of Natural History. 

Arthur T. Woods, Assistant Engineer, U. S. N., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering. 

Edwin A. Kimball, Instructor in Iron-work, and Foreman. 

George W. Parker, Instructor in Wood-work, and Foreman. 

Emma M. Hall, M. A., Instructor in Ancient Languages. 

Mary E. Darrow, B. A., Instructor in Modern Languages. 

KiTTiE M. Baker, B. L,, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 

Howard Slauson, B. S., First Assistant in Chemical Laboratory. 

Albert G. Manns, Second As«»'stant in ChemicU Laboratory. 

I append a condensed statem t of the fir .jal affairs of the 
University for the years 1S83 o d 1884, e ug respectively Sep- 
tember 80th of each year. 

I remain . ry res^^ectfuUy, 



Urbana, October 31, 1884. 



'our obedient servant, 

Selim H. Peabody, 

Regent, 
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Financial Report op the Illinois Industrial University, for the 

YEARS ending SePT. 30, 1883, AND 1884. 



Receipts. 



Year eodinflr Sept. 30. 
1888. 


Yeur endine; Sept. 30, 
1884. 


$9,943 22 
3,706 !I3 


$13,650 15 
69.064 43 


$21.056 85 
1.0U8 81 


$22,0r5 66 
68.012 32 


$17,216 67 

8,95:1 m 

*i9.469 06 

11.79f; 59 

1.111 95 

487 16 


$17,750 00 

8.058 85 

25.mK» 00 

1H,3I4 73 

1,99(» 80 

1.^97 94 


r24.651 09 

7.866 60 

10.638 38 

11,158 92 
6.333 93 


$16.184 35 
17.849 89 
12,252 70 

11.047 74 
8,556 77 


$82,714 58 


$90,077 98 


$60,648 92 
22.065 66 


$65,891 4& 
24,186 53 


$21,056 85 
1,008 81 


$15,996 29 
8.190 24 








$82,714 58 


$90.077 96 



Balances: 

State appropriations 

Current funds 

Interest on endowment 

Fees from students 

State appropi iations 

Gross rei^elpts from departments 

Illinois Central freifjht donation 

Miscellaneous 

EXPENDITUBES. 

For Salaries: 

From current funds 

From State appropriations 

Other state approfiriations 

Departments Mch'l. Arcli'l, A^r'l, Hort'l and 

Chemical 

Miscellaneous 

Balances: 

State appropriations 

Current funds 
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REPORT OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

Garbondale, Illinois. 

Hon. Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of PxMic Instruction: 

Bib — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
letter, dated August 14, asking me to make report of this 
University for the two years ending June 30, or at its last com- 
mencement, June 12, 1884. I comply with pleasure, and wish, first, 
to give you my hearty thanks for your warm encouragement and 
your cordial and active cooperation in all our work. Indeed we 
have found yourself and your predecessors in office, as well as the 
Governors, our devoted friends and our wise counsellors. Nothing 
more gratifying by way of support in our plans, or more sympa- 
thetic in our misfortunes, could have been manifested toward us. 
You surely have the earnest gratitude of all our teachers, trustees 
and patrons. 

The year lately closed is the tenth of the work of the school, 
and it may not be inappropriate to take time for a very brief 
review of its history, its purposes, its methods, and its operations. 
The act of incorporation, by which it was brought into life, was 
passed by the General Assembly which convened in January, 1869, 
and it was approved by the Governor April 9, 1809. It has there- 
fore had a legal existence as a University for fifteen years, and 
during that time it has encountered the usual fate of all public in- 
stitutions, having had many devoted friends and supporters, with a 
few as active opponents and critics. It has, however, been steadily 
growing in public favor, and has increased in the number of its 
students as well as in the attainments of those who enter its classes, 
and of those who annually graduate from its halls. 

Owing to various embarrassing circumstances, the building for the 
accommodation of students was not completed till July 1, 1874. 
Many things conspired to cause this delay. In the first place the 
law did not take effect till July, 1869, and then negotiations for a 
location were tedious, and a site could not be selected and the pro- 
per plans and contracts could not be prepared in a moment. It 
was, hence, May 27, 1870, before the comer stone was laid. The 
work was then maugurated with the most flattering prospects. The 
location of the University at Carbondale could hardly have been 
more fortunate. The city is singular for its beauty and healthful- 
ness. It has had, from its first settlement, a population of unusual 
intelligence and virtue, and has maintained a character for freedom 
from many of those vices and allurements which are so common to 
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growing communities. By means of its railways, it is accessible 
more readily to a larger area of Southern Illinois than any other 
city having similar advantages. Its inhabitants have a natural 
aflSnity for young people engaged in educating themselves, and are 
as remarkable for liberality and enterprise, as they are for culture, 
refinement and hospitality. 

But when these things have been said justly, it must be further 
said that many thing:* do not appear to have been so wisely done, and 
the school has suffered in consequence. The building was placed at 
the extreme south side of Carbondale, half a mile from its center, 
and almost as far from any places where board can be procured. 
This had the effect, at first, to prevent students from coming here, 
though now it is having a tendency to isolate them during their 
hours of study, and it compels them to much exercise in the open 
air. This miscalculation, which for a time hindered our develop- 
ment, has been completely out-grown, and at the end of ten years 
no longer tends to diminish our numbers. Then there were inop- 
portune delays in connection with the building of the edifice. The 
accident by which the original contractor, James M. Campbell, Esq., 
was killed while supervising the work, was most disastrous, as it 
.terminated his contract and prevented a speedy completion of the 
structure. It entailed an appeal to the General Assembly for an ad- 
ditional appropriation in 1871 ; and still another in 1873 was needed 
to supplement the original one which had been supposed amply suf- 
ficient, together with the subscriptions made by the city of Carbon- 
dale, by Jackson county, and by individuals in the vicinity to build, 
equip and furnish the University. These donations were magnifi- 
cent — indeed too large for the means of the corporations which offered 
them — and from the first there were grave doubts about the legality 
of the acts and resolutions by which they were authorized ; and the 
pledges or bonds of Jackson county, amounting to one hundred 
thousand dollars, were soon found to be of no validity whatever. 
The little city of Carbondale could only sell its bonds at so large a 
discount that the State accepted them at a small part of their nomi- 
nal price. These complications delayed the work, and when com- 
missioners were appointed by the General Assembly of 1871, to take 
the place of the trustees, the work again started wdth fine pros- 
pects. But the funds were largely deficient, and the building lin- 
gered till, in 1878, a final appropriation was made liberal enough to 
finish the building and set the School in operation. 

AJ more magnificent or convenient building for a school could 
hardly be conceived. Indeed, its very magnificence has in some re- 
spects been a burden. The high ceilings, and the properly called 
four stories — though nominally, and according to the terms of the 
law, there were to be only two — made the edifice inconvenient. 

And this was simple miscalculation, and rendered the flights of 
stairs long, tiresome, and even dangerous to the health of the young 
women pupils. The height of the rooms made it impossible to heat 
them sufficiently by the furnaces provided by the commissioners, 
and after two years of distress and discomfort, the trustees were 
obliged to apply to the General Assembly for an appropriation to 
remove them and substitute a steam-heating apparatus, which 
answered its purpose admirably. The appropriation for this was 

— 2B 
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eighteen thousand dollars, and the cost, as contracted for by John 
Davis & Co., of Chicago, was a trifle less than sixteen thousand dol- 
lars. Thus for once, in the history of public improvements, the cost 
was less than the estimate, and a portion of the money voted was 
left in the State Treasury after the work was done even more thor- 
oughly than had been contemplated. 

From this time the machinery of the school moved with a smooth- 
ness and uniformity that gratified every member of the Faculty, 
and seemed to promise to silence all opposition. But, on the after- 
noon of the 26th day of November, last, a fire was discovered m 
the south-east corner of the mansard story over the Museum. I was 
notified at once and proceeded to the Museum and found the ceil- 
ing falling and the fire just breaking into the room, and already 
bursting from the roof outside. The hose, with which every 
floor was well supplied, was immediately put into requisition, but the 
tanks on which we relied for the head of water for such purposes, 
were found^ to be below the fire and we could not reach it. All 
means were' tried to subdue the fire and failed. By a defect in the con- 
struction of the water-pipes, connected with our small fire engine, 
this engine could not be made to throw water on the fire, and in an 
hour and a half the building was in ruins. A large amount of prop- 
erty was saved — all the library, all the apparatus — most of the fur- 
niture — many of the doors and windows, and a vast quantity of the 
furnishings, estimated — including basement and walls, parts of three 
stories, at the lowest figure, as worth seventy-five thousand dollars. 
The loss as to all else was total and irreparable, for it has been 
the policy of the General Assembly, though frequently and earnestly 
solicited to do otherwise, to make no appropriation to cover insurance. 

The mayor of Carbondale called a mass-meeting of the citizens 
that evening and measures were immediately taken to build tem- 
porary quarters for the school, and in less than forty work-days, 
during one of the stormiest winters Southern Illinois ever saw, the 
students were again housed for recitations and duty. No community 
could have been more generous and energetic, none more self- 
sacrificing than Carbondale. The building cost about $6,000, and 
is a model of a plain, cheap, convenient structure for the use of a 
school of ordinary dimensions and for ordinary purposes. But it is 
of course w^holly inadequate for the high aims and many wants of 
a Normal University. We can occupy it profitably for two years, 
but beyond that time it would seem to be a disgrace to the State. 
The citizens of Carbondale in erecting it have shown themselves 
worthy of the honor conferred on them by the location of the 
University in their midst, and they deserve the gratitude of the 
friends of education everywhere for their liberality. 

During ten years the building had been used and had been pre- 
served by the students in such order that scarcely a scratch of 
knife or a mark of pencil could be seen on its walls or on the 
fences or out-buildings. The ^students had frequently made con- 
tributions to purchase pictures, busts, casts of statuary and other 
ornaments for the walls and rooms, till the noble study room or 
"Normal Hall," and the recitation rooms were adorned in a style 
which to behold and appreciate »wa8 in itself no little or insignifi- 
cant part of an education. Most of these articles were saved from 
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the wreck and are in place in our temporary quarters, ready for 
use when the building shall be renewed. So much for the history 
of the University. 

Our work in the schools has had three ends or purposes in view ; 
first to give our students a careful review of the common branches 
of an English education, and, along with this, to illustrate and 
practice methods of teaching and governing in the public schools. 
This is what may be called our prepjaratory normal work and it is 
a fair fitting for a second grade certificate so reckoned with any of 
our county superintendents. Hundreds of our students have gone 
from our halls with simply this amount of knowledge and training 
and have improved the district schools into which they have en- 
tered. 80 marked has been their success that there is a demand 
for their services far greater than we can supply. This present 
autumn we could have recommended to good situations, with fair 
Avages, a score and more if they had been at hand. 

The second purpose is similar but in some respects higher. It is 
to assist such as are prepared for the work, to acquire a knowledge 
of the four higher or Natural Science branches required by law for 
a first grade certificate, still with methods and plans of school 
work and duty. It embraces a year's work in what we call 
practical pedagogy or the methodology of teaching. It is our normal 
or University department, and from this work, supplemented by the 
study of the higher mathematics and the theoretical pedagogics, 
our students graduate, receiving our diplomas. 

The third object has been to bring together young men and young 
women who have been engaged in teaching, or who intend to pur- 
sue it as a calling, and give them opportunities to observe the daily 
workings of our school in all its departments ; to stimulate them to 
discuss methods and whatever is connected with their high duties; 
to inspire them with a nobler sense of their work, its sacredness, 
and their need of more knowledge and a better understanding among 
the members of their profession. This includes our training de- 
partment and the w^ork of our special summer sessions, or normal 
institutes, held during every vacation, except two, since our organi- 
zation, and which have grown in popularity from the beginning and 
have contributed not a little to the improvement of the schools of 
the vicinity. This vacation work has been performed by our pro- 
fessors without emolument, and often at great sacrifices of such re- 
creations and pleasures as they need for recuperation both of body 
and mind. It has, indeed, sometimes interfered with their oppor- 
tunities for travel and observation, and has not unfrequently pre- 
vented them from advancement in professional knowledge and repu- 
tation. They have, however, cheerfully given time and labor to 
these duties, and have the consciousness of knowing that their labors 
have been gratefully appreciated by the many who have attended 
these institutes. The following table shows the times of holding 
these special sessions and the number of students enrolled. Tui- 
tion in them is gratuitous: 
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Year 


1874. 


1875. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 






Number 


53 


27 


21 


23 


37 


51 


59 


63 


m 







There have been thirty, regular sessions or terms of the school 
proper, and we have had the usual three divisions of training, 
preparatory and normal departments each year, saving those dur- 
ing which the training department was omitted. The General 
Assembly saw fit to make provision that this training department, 
or ** Model School," as they termed it, should, in each of the Nor- 
mal Universities, be supported by the proceeds of tuition fees. For 
three years it was or seemed impracticable to organize it on such a 
basi'S, and not till the trustees had made different arrangements 
for a room and other matters connected with superintendence, could 
we fiad means or patronage to make it self-supporting. It was re- 
organized in 1882, with Professor Hull in charge as superintendent 
and Miss Mary A. Sowers, a graduate of the University in the class of 
1881, as assistant. Since that time it has been full to overflow- 
ing and has contributed in a large measure, we beheve, to the in- 
creased usefulness of our work. I include here a report from Pro- 
fessor Hall on the plans aud operation of this department, so prac- 
tical in illustrating our methods, and I ask special attention to it 
as the statements aud opinions of a teacher of much more than 
ordinary experience and good sense, and whose practical wisdom 
and »shrewtlness have aided me on more occasions than I am able 
to name. I therefore take a small space only for myself to state 
a trifle more explicitly the design of this department. We have at 
times called it the moJel, and again the primary, and still again, 
as now, the training department; but under all its names and ar- 
rangements it has been used to afford an opportunity for our pu- 
pils to practice those most excellent and necessary arts — observa- 
tion of the methods of a good teacher while instructing a selected 
class of intelligent pupils, and practice of the teacher-candidate 
under the eye of a teacher-critic, of experience. Nothing can be 
more valuable than this school for our purposes, and it should re-, 
ally carried on without tuition fees. No expenditure of money could 
be more wisely made,, and there ought to be an appropriation for 
the salary of the assistant teacher, and for at least the half of that 
of the superintendent of the department. Our charge for tuition 
does, however, accomplish one thing : it makes our numbers smaller 
and more select, and hence the school is somewhat more valuable 
as an experimental department. The trustees by vote limited the 
number of pupils to forty, but there have usually been more than 
that in attendance, and always others have been in waiting for va- 
cancies. The following table shows the numbers of pupils in this 
dep»irtment, for each year and term: 
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Of this number, 87 have entered the preparatory department, and 
178 Iiave gone no further than this school. The ages of the8e pupils 
have been from seven to thirteen ; only five have entered as young 
as seven. 



Robert Allyn, LL.D. 

Principal Southern lUUiois Normal Univereity: 

Sm — ^As now organized, the training department of our school 
has been in operation two years, and the plans under which it has 
been carried on and the results obtained are so clearly seen as to 
justify positive statements concerning them. The environments of 
the school for a number of years were such as to render the sue- 
cessfnl establishment of a training department apparently impossi- 
ble; but the needs of our normal pupils in the matter of practice- 
teaching became so apparent and so pressing, that the Trustees, 
two years ago, consented to try the founding of such a department. 
By act of the trustees and of the Faculty the supervision of this 
new work in our school Was assigned to me. To complete the or- 
ganization of this department. Miss Mary A. Sowers was chosen 
assistant training teacher. 

The distance of the school from the homes of the pupils, and the 
necesKarily limited quarters assigned to it, made it necessary to 
plan for few grades, and for few pupils in each grade. Sittings for 
thirty-two pupils were put in at first, to accommodate four grades 
of eight members each; but that number proved too small, and ad- 
ditions were made till fonty-eight pupils were accommodated. 
Almost from the beginning the demand for seats has exceeded the 
supply; and until larger rooms are assigned, the problem of secur- 
ing pupils for the training school has been satisfactorily solved. 
The number received was too large for the rooms assigned to the 
school, biit a careful disposition of desks and other appliances soon 
reduced the inconveniences to a minimum. Since the first months 
the machinery of the school has been in fair working condition. 

The strictly professional work of our normal school is made up 
of three distinct parts, in the first of which are found practical 
and economic pedagogy. In practical pedagogy our pupils are 
given, by text-book and lecture, a knowledge, in outline, of the 
child's powers, and of the order of their development. By the same 
methods, also, they are given a knowledge of tne methods of teach- 
ing the branches usually found in the common schools. In eco- 
nomic pedagogy the attention of pupils is directed to the organi- 
zation and management of schools and classes, to the end that 
every child in school or claws shall secure his individual and per- 
sonal right to instruction and training. The discussion of special 
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subjects, in both practical and economic pedagogy, is followed by- 
reports of observations made in the training school, the reports 
covering the special topics previously discussed. After the economic 
pedagogy, and as a supplement to it, the school law of the State 
is taken up, and its chief provisions mastered. 

The student of pedagogy, having completed the elementary course 
pointed out in the preceding paragraph, is put in charge of a class, 
and his work as teacher is carefully supervised. The preliminary 
study of methods has put him in state to teach and to manage 
his class inteUigently, and has given him increased power to profit 
by the superintendent's instructions. One year of this practice- 
.teaching is required of all who are graduated from our school. The 
daily task, not counting the preparation for the recitation, covers 
about a half-hour of time. This teaching work constitutes the 
second section of the course in pedagogy. 

Having completed the first two divisions of the professional course, 
the student is prepared to take up the higher pedagogical studies. 
These include a full course in psychology, a thoughtful discussion of 
the conditioning principles of all right teaching, and a study of 
men and methods prominent in past educational efforts. For the 
advanced course, then, the studies are psychologic, philosophic and 
historic pedagogy. As an aid to easy reference, the three bandies 
of the higher course are grouped and known as Theoretic Pedagogy ; 
and for the same reason, the three in the elementary course are 
collected and recognized as practical pedagogy. 

In assigning work for the children in the training school, great 
care has been taken to follow a natural order. Ideas have been 
reached through a study of things, and new words learned when 
there has been actual need of them. Believing that much of the 
distaste for study and much of the ill-success in mastering the ele- 
mentary branches result from ignorance of the meaning of the words 
used, separately and as grouped in sentences, I have caused all 
the early part of our training school course to bear strongly to- 
wards language development. The supplementary reading of the 
pupils has been large, each grade using three readers, or their 
equivalent. The library of this department, purchased at your sug- 
gestion, has been made very helpful in getting thought from the 
printed page, and in giving back, by pupils, their own ideas. 

It gives me pleasure to say that the training department has 
been a source of great profit to the students in our normal school ; 
and I believe the children instructed in the training school have 
been helped to a sound mental development. On this last point 
allow me to quote from your Tenth Annual Report to the Trustees 
of the University, as follows : 

The school **has been a success from its re-opening. It has done 
an excellent work for the small pupils themselves. They have 
learned, in a much better manner than is common with children of 
their ages, to read, and especially to state in words of their own 
choosing what they know or have read. Indeed, I have never met 
with children of their age who have so good a command of proper 
English, or who have acquired so large a fund of general informa- 
tion. The University during the first year used a part of its library 
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fund to purchase about two hundred volumes of children's histories 
and story books — juvenile works on natural history and books of 
travel and description. The pupils have used these very indus- 
triously, and they have profited by them to such an extent that 
they can tell in an intelligent manner many of the great events of 
history. They may not have learned so much concerning arithmetic 
and grammatical parsing as some of their age, but they do know 
far more of the world in which they live, and the different plants 
and animals on its surface, than is common for children of sixteen 
and eighteen. And what is more to our purpose, they can tell it; 
and they have been acquiring a relish for good books and a real 
love for the knowledge which they promulgate." 

Respectfully submittted, 

John Hull, 

Superintendent of Training School. 

In the preparatory department our plan has been to admit almost 
all young persons of good moral character, with comparatively little 
reference to literary or scholastic attainments, and then to arrange 
them into classes as their advancement has seemed to require. 
This gives us studies nearly all the way from the very elements to 
those required for a second grade certificate. The ages of these 
pupils should be from thirteen to seventeen, but they are often very 
much older. From this department have gone forth the greatest 
number who have taught in the schools of this section of the State. 
They have scattered themselves chiefiy among the district or un- 
graded schools, and have certainly been elevating the standard of 
qualifications for the office of teacners, and they have also increased 
the efliciency of the work done in . these schools. This latter fact 
is evident enough to us in the better preparation of the students 
w^ho now come to us, as compared with those who entered during 
our first year. We did indeed, at the beginning of our school, have 
a class of young men and young women, who had been for several 
years engaged in teaching, and who came to us to learn something 
of methods. Their number was small and they remained but a 
short time. They were well grounded in the elementary studies, 
and their ages were somewhat advanced, one giving his age as 
fifty- two and two above forty. But the greater part of our early 
students were far behind those we now receive in spelling, in writ- 
ing, in arithmetic, and especially in reading and in grammar. 
The difference in these branches has been so marked as to cause 
even astonishment. The first examination papers were by no means 
creditable to the scholarship of the pupils, nor to those who had 
taught them, nor yet to the community whence they came, which 
<50uld allow the school in its midst to do so little for the children 
who attended it. We now get papers often of striking merit, and 
we frequently, not to say usually, find that these are prepared by 
scholars taught by our former pupils. We attribute this, and we 
think we have the right to do so, considerably to the fact that 
about sixteen hundred of our pupils have taught on our methods 
and have insisted, as we do, on attention to the minor matters, as 
they are called— though very improperly — of orthography, reading, 
addition and correctness in daily conversation. 
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The numbers in this department have been as follows, viz: 



Year 

First term... 
8econd term 
Third term.. 

Totals.... 



1874 i5! 1875-6 



187&-7 



1877-8 



1878-9 



1879-8<) 



1880-1 



1881-2 



1882-3 1883-4 



69 


78 


42 


85 


84 


69 


1 
7l' 


72 


66 


52 


57 


49 


88 


81 


67 


54 


59 


()0 


102 


47 


72 


5K 


53 


48 


43, 


49 


33 


223 


182 


171 


231 


218 


184 


168i 


170 


59 



73 
5:^ 
30- 



156 



Of this number about half entered the higher or normal department 
and went forward to a completer course, and the rest abandoned 
study or went to some other school. But owing to many cir- 
cumstances our graduates have been few as counted against the 
numbers who have entered, and this fact emphasizes the remark 
already reiterated that the beneficial effect of the University and 
its teaching has mainly been produced by its under-graduates and 
by those who only have enjoyed its privileges in the lower classes. 
This shows one fact creditable to us, that from the first our course 
of study and our time of instruction have both been eminently 
practical, being capable of use in the common school rooms of the 
country in all stages of their advancement. This also shows that 
the school officers and patrons are satisfied with a very low grade 
of qualifications for their teachers. In order to secure those who 
will instruct their children for small wages they are content to take 
the immature and undisciplined, and they install them to do that 
work which demands the greatest wisdom, the most untiring 
patience and the largest prudence. They might just as well, if they 
would insist upon it, obtain teachers with the full qualifications of 
a Normal University diploma. If they would crowd such institu- 
tions with students and demand for them a generous support from 
legislators, they would find that the competition for schools would 
not be as now among uneducated persons — boys and girls — under- 
bidding because they are poorly qualified, but among the accom- 
plished, the disciplined, the intelligent and learned, competing and 
even underbidding each other because they are numerous and pub- 
lic-spirited. This is a competition which will elevate and not 
degrade, and it can only be encouraged by giving so much educa- 
tion and discipline to young people as to make multitudes wise, 
where now scarcely one is educated. 

And in this connection it is proper to remark that our graduates 
do go to the country schools and teach. The law of supply and 
demand will of course take those who are enterprising to the village 
and city schools in a short time. But let our citizens patronize our 
school and the State Normal University in McLean county so largely 
and generously as that the two institutions shall annually graduate 
three or four hundred instead of fifty, and they will see normal 
graduates not merely a few in a county, but two or more in every 
township. Then the grade and power of the common country school 
will be raised and an education in it will be as good as that of 
the high school of the city. The teacher makes the school and 
the scholar and the education too. Hence the only way for a 
people to make its schools all they want them to be is to make 
teachers for them. 
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The numbers in our normal department for the separate years 
have been as follows, viz: 



Year. 



1874-5 1875-<J 1876-7 



1877-8 1878-9 



1879-80 1880-1 1881-2 



1882-31883-1 



First term... 
Second term, 
Third term... 



53 
G8 

119! 



97 
117 
165 



Totals. 



240: 379 
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108 


136 


176 


173 


150 


213 


113 


130 


161 


176 


178 


155 


24" 


165 


165 


194 


166 


167 


155 


213 


:ir3 


403 


491 


518 


518 


460 


€oti 



221 
218 
219 



658 



The numbers of graduates have been as follows, for each year. 
The first year of course no class was prepared for graduation : 



Year 


1874-5 


1875.6 


1876-7 1877-8 1878-9 1879-80 1880-1 1881-2 


1882-3 1853-4 








Numbers '. 





5 


4 


13 


4 


10 


9 


9 


10 


15 







Of this number 16 paid the tuition fees in full as allowed by the 
act of incorporation, and gave no pledges to teach, and yet many 
of them have taught with much efficiency and with great popularity. 
This is as meritorious as the soldier who devotes himself to the 
service of his country, but expecting support in old Mge and sick- 
ness. The whole body of our graduates is known to have taught 
in the schools of the State not less than *c5'J years, a time longer 
by 130 years than they all were in the University. Our other 
students have done proportionately well in the matter of teaching, 
as the statistics which have been gathered clearly show. 

Our records give as the total number of names enrolled 2^57, 
and of these 540 were in the school during the last year. About 00 
of these taught a part of the year before coming to us and should 
be counted out of the exceptions to the rule of teaching. The 
pupils of the training department are not expected to teach, and 
there have been 178 of these who have gone no further than its 
precinct. Then 483 have paid their tuition from the beginning to 
the close of their residence at the University, and these have 
incurred no obligation to give their time or services to the State as 
teachers. Yet under these circumstances 1,593 young persons have 
taught for longer or shorter periods in the schools of the State, 
when after the deductions made only 1,8.6 are really bound by 
pledges to teach. According to tables to be hereafter inserted, it 
will be seen that our University has given 7,702 terms, averaging 
11^ weeks, of instruction to its pupils, or about 88,573 weeks. By 
a pretty careful estimate these 1,598 students have taught at least 
105,000 weeks in our public schools. And when it is remembered 
that much the largest part of this work has been done in the 
ungraded schools, and that every young person who has been in 
our school has associated with an average of over 265 other young 
people, all ambitious to improve and many of them his superiors, 
and that all these were under the discipline of teachers of refine- 
ment and education, of conscientious purposes and large experience 
in instructing, as well as of quick sympathies with such as are 
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seeking to ennoble themselves, is it not a certainty that the influence 
of this University has already extended beyond any reasonable cal- 
culation ? 

I must ask pardon for naming this matter here and in nearly 
every report I make to our trustees, or in any way to the public, 
or the oflBcers of the State. It is a question which is asked me at 
least fifty times a week on an average : **Do your students, after 
they leave the school, teach as they agreed?" People ask it in 
some cases when they really know the answer as well as I; and 
many times, on the other hand, when I tell them of our students 
wrho are then teaching in their own districts, they confess that they 
did not know it. County superintendents do not always inquire, and 
it is not always convenient to do so, where the persons to whom 
they grant certificates were educated, and hence it happens occa- 
sionally that normal students and graduates are teaching in coun- 
ties, and are not known as such by either directors or superin- 
tendents. Our students do teach, and as the people never tire of 
asking about them and their work, I am sure they will think me 
derelict in duty or in interest if I get weary of answering the query 
and of maintaining the honor of the children they have sent to us 
to educate them in knowledge and to inspire them with a sentiment 
of fidelity, not only to keep the pledges they have made, but to 
fulfill all the obligations of citizens. Our students do teach. And 
what is better, they do teach better than they would have taught 
if they had not been with us. I do not need to say better than 
others teach. That is altogether a different question. There is need 
of a caution here. It is not a comparison between different indi- 
viduals teaching schools, with different habits and different educa- 
tions, and different methods, but a comparison of the same person 
with the different discipline, and different aspirations, and different 
modes of imparting knowledge. For who does not know that about 
one-half of our country-bred young men and young women will teach 
in our pubhc schools, whether they are educated at normal schools 
or not? The question, then, is, shall they have that education sys- 
tematic, progressive, in line with that of the current of the times, 
or isolated, out of date and out of joint with the whole movement 
of the world? The young citizens of our districts will do the teach- 
ing for those districts. Shall they copy the droning methods of the 
East, and use old text books with the printed questions at the 
ottom of the page, — the teacher keeping his finger on the answer 
as he hears the recitation, holding it, as it were, lest it escape 
him, while he watches the unruly ones,— or shall these youth, 
who are to do the teaching, be at least partially trained and dis- 
ciplined and very considerably aroused and inspired by a time at 
one of our State normal schools? Is it not best to demand that 
they shall have thought for a little while, a term or two, concern- 
ing the great responsibility w^hich the teacher's work devolves upon 
theni, and shall have seriously considered how large are the quali- 
fications required and how stern are the duties prescribed? When 
the State thus offers free instruction for her teachers, may she not 
with a better grace insist on a higher standard of attainments and 
more mature character in those whom she shall license to train her 
future citizens and to receive her rewards for such services? 
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While the school has not accomplished all that had been hoped 
and all that has been labored for, it has done a grand work and it 
can not be wholly lost. The destruction of our building by fire ruined 
much of what labor and sacrifice had accumulated. It almost an- 
nihilated our museums which had cost the State in cash not more 
than $3,000, but which, by donations of friends of science" and by 
the care of our professors during their vacation-travels, had been 
collected, and was variously estimated to be woi-th from $10,000 to 
f ^0,000. It was indeed almost invaluable to us for purposes of 
scientific and archaeological illustration. This and the grand halls 
for study and recitation, together with some of the library and 
apparatus, are swept away. But the knowledge they have helped 
to impart and the discipline acquired by means of them, and all 
the stimulus they have pflforded to aspiring minds, remain as living 
powers. The regular habits of industrious study, the strength of 
diligent thought, the better health induced by our rigid system of 
drill and exercise, the noble purposes cherished in ingenuous souls, 
the ambition to be foremost in noble deeds, and to be worthy teach- 
ers of the young and guardians of the nation's virtue, all these, 
which the school has fostered, have not been lost; nor has their 
influence been diminished. This abides. Every morning sees it go- 
ing forth as the sun to bless and illuminate the land. If the 
building shall never rise again from its ashes, and if its walls shall 
be permitted to stand a crumbling monument of the broken hopes 
and disappointed expectations of the people's education, what has 
been done can not be obliterated. The power which has stirred the 
aspirations of twenty-three hundred young hearts, can no more 
lose its force than can a sunbeam lose its effect or a flower waste 
its sweetness on the desert air. 

But I can not yet be persuaded that those dilapidated walls will 
be allowed to afllict the eyes of the passers longer than till the 
General Assembly, to convene in January next, can properly ar- 
range an appropriation bill to renew the building. I have had 
some experience in legislatures in several States, and I have yet to 
see a body of men elected by the people to do the business of the 
people, who did not in the main do substantial justice to the in- 
terests of the people. A body of legislators may hesitate and in- 
quire and sometimes delay to act. They ought to take time to 
deliberate and to understand the bearings of the case; but finally 
they will reach a wise conclusion and advance the real welfare of 
the public. They are themselves of the people, and as they will 
suffer or enjoy in their own persons and property the ills or bless- 
ings of the laws they will make or refuse to make, they are not 
likely to disregard what is right and beneficial to the common- 
wealth. 

It may however be proper to state the argument for rebuilding 
the University, though the whole history of what it has done is the 
best and most convincing reason for its speedy restoration. I shall 
state this with the greatest brevity, for while intelligent men will 
want to know it, they will not wish to delay for a tedious elabora- 
tion of its points. 

1. There is the general fact that it has been for twenty-seven 
years the policy of the State to follow every enlightened nation of 
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the globe in supporting normal schools. In 1857 the State Normal 
University was founded in McLean county, and it has ever since 
been generously supported, thus declaring the determination of the 
people to make provision for the better qualification of teachers for 
our public schools. This policy has been discussed by both parties 
to such a question, and as fully and as ably as any economical, 
political or administrative question of the day. The opponents of 
normal schools have been active and intelligent. They have pre- 
sented every consideration which could have weight on their side of 
the question. And that they have not prevailed to overthrow such 
schools has not been for any lack of zeal, nor for a want of per- 
sistence. They have failed simply because common sense and the 
logic of events have been against them and in favor of the State's 
policy. To press this point further in face of the previous action 
and of the acknowledged popularity of our own school, would only 
seem to imply the obtuseness of the people and the weakness of 
the case. 

2. A second reason for rebuilding is that it is a simple matter 
of justice to the people of this section of the State. When in 1869 
the General Assembly, in obedience to a demand of the people, set 
out to provide as good advantages for the southern part of the 
State as for the middle and northern, it virtually put up the loca- 
tion of what was expected to be a permanent institution at auc- 
tion, selling its patronage to the highest bidder, and of course 
with implied understandmg of perpetuity no matter what accidents 
might happen. Carbondaie and vicinity put in a bid which has 
finally cost them nearly ?140,(X)0. For this consideration it was 
located here, and can the State keep its faith with its own people 
if it shall now abandon the enterprise? So far the implied promise 
of the State to support the institution has been honorably fulfilled, 
and annual appropriations in liberal amounts have been made. 
Another suggestion may be offered here. Application has been re- 
peatedly made to the committees of the General Assembly to in- 
clude in the appropriation a sum sufficient to carry insurance on 
the building and its contents. This was declared to be contrary to 
the settled policy, and we are left without resources to rebuild ex- 
cept such as may be voted for the purpose. Besides, there may be 
economy in rebuilding. The walls, the lot and the furniture saved 
are variously estimated at $oO,(X)0 and $75,(HK) as they now are. 
Nearly all this will be loss if not used in rebuilding, and strict 
justice would seem to demand that the city of Carbondaie should 
be reimbursed for its ?>r25,0(X). Here is at least the sum of 1^175.- 
(KX), and for that or at most for $200,000 the whole can be rebuilt 
as good as before. 

3. But the main argument is the benefit the school will be to 
this part of the State and the necessity of it, if the public schools 
of this section are to be made as favored as in other sections, and if 
the young people of this locality are to have the same advantages 
as others at the same costs. The simple line of history as stated 
in the former part of this report will sufficiently illustrate and en- 
force this .branch of the argument. The increasing number of 
pupils, the eagerness with which they learn, and the stability and 
popularity which the school has won against a vigilant and occa- 
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sionally bitter opposition on the part of a few, all plead for its re- 
building as nothing else can. 

I need do no more than make these simple statements. I am 
sure, my dear sir, that you will present the whole case in your 
biennial report in a manner stronger than I can, and in your 
hands it will certainly seem entirely disinterested, while from me 
there may be a shade of suspicion thrown on my words by the fact 
of my connection with the institution. Yet I am sure that any one 
who knows my earnest advocacy of this particular school, when I 
was at the head of another, sometimes now said to be a rival, and 
when I would not have accepted the position I now hold, will never 
accuse me of such a degree of selfishness as to urge the rebuilding 
because of any personal interest in it. My life and work can not be 
very long, but the people of this State will live forever and their 
children will profit by such schools. For them, and not for myself, 
or mine, have I labored to build and equip and adorn what is now 
a ruin ; and I am no less ready to labor still ; and whether the people 
continue me in charge or seek one more worthy, as they may think, 
I shall do as I have been proud to do, give my heart and my en- 
deavors to the cause of the public education of the people and of the 
people's children. 

And in this line of advocating and suggesting what is best, I am 
certainly not singular. For it has been the pride of all civilized 
States, and even of some which we do not so class, to foster educa- 
tion, to encourage scientific investigations, and to diflfase by means 
of instruction, publication, lectures, and printing, the results of re- 
search, attained by observations and experiments in laboratories and 
in field. For this end they have expended vast sums to search lor 
the pole, to traverse the ocean's surface and explore its depths, and 
to study, on the barren islands of the sea. the phenomena of sun 
and planets. Some of the most applauded deeds of heroism have 
grown out of such studies of nature. Whiie our own State has not 
made a name for great liberality in this direction, she has done 
enough to declare her interest in science, and to establish a policy 
which commits her to enterprise and progress. From the first 
day of her existence she has accepted in good faith the munifi- 
cent grant of lands donated by Congress for the support of pub- 
lic school, and colleges and seminaries. If this latter has not 
been as prudently managed as our afterthought can suggest, it has 
at least been declared a sacred trust, and its income is annually sup- 
plemented by substantial appropriations to the normal schools and 
the University at Champaign. She has maintained her public 
schools and made them equal to the boasted system of New Kng- 
land or any nation on the globe. All this has been done steadily 
amid the discouragements of financial embarrassments, such as have 
driven other States to repudiation. She has held her obligations 
to her creditors inviolate, and paid every dollar to the holder of 
her bonds outside of her borders. Under the lead of men like 
Douglas and Lincoln she made her paper as good as gold and has 
paid the last cent of it, principal and interest. Now when her treasury 
is burdened with cash, and her credit is better than a gold mine, 
when her resources are so marvelous that she scarcely need to levy 
a State tax at all, shall she discard a policy on which her own 
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children have built their hopes, and cripple her higher institutions 
of learning, and send her sons and daughters to other States for 
their education? If our own schools are not enlarged and con- 
tinued in their highest efficiency, at least a thousand of our children 
will annually go to Michigan, Indiana. Iowa and Wisconsin, for 
that completer education and training which ihe age demands. These 
States are alert, and by honorable annual grants to their univer- 
sities and normal schools, they attract the young and win the 
applause of intelligent men. To give all these thousands education 
at home will cost so little, that no interest of bunincss nor will any 
individual suffer from the tax to pay for it, and the giving of it 
will add a lustre to the fair fame or our noble commonwealth. 

The table of occupations of the parents of the children attending 
our University, given below, exhibits some facts and points of inter- 
est. Its first lesson tells that the education diffused is for the 
people, and by the people themselves who pay the taxes and have 
the votes to elect the rulers and legislators of the land. And these 
children are not educated by us out of the ranks of the people. 
They, as has been said, teach the schools of the people— the un- 
graded ones of the rural districts chiefly— and then, after only a 
comparatively short time, they go out to be citizens, the workers, 
farmers, carpenters, builders, or to be the wives of these, and better 
mothers of a better generation. They come from the great mass of 
the virtuous and aspiring people, and to that nol)le body they re- 
turn with a better knowledge, a stricter discipline and a nobler 
ambition. If the State shall continue its policy of prepanng these 
to be its teachers according to the better methojls, they will finally 
train its children to be gentlemen and ladies, citizens of intelligence 
and enterprise, who will make their native land the nol)le8t and 
most progressive in all the elements of power, as she is already the 
grandest in the extent of her fertile acres and in the amount of 
her internal commerce, as proved by the larger number of her rail- 
way mileage. All we need, to make us the second Sta^e in the Union, 
is more knowledge of our resources, and more thorough discipUne of 
the minds of our children. These tables will show that the people 
are coming to the front to gain this knowledge, and this fact also 
demonstrates that they have the enterprise. Let the legislators 
afford them the advantages of the best schools at home, and these 
will cost them less by half on their own soil than in other States. 

I have condensed the three tables given before, into one, and have 
added to it the sex in every case, for each term's enrollment dur- 
ing the ten years of the University history. 
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The iiliove talile does not givG the number of students. It shows 
the iiuiiilier present each terra, and a Btudy of it will show that 
earh siudfiit remitins with ua about tbree terms and a half. Dur- 
ing our first three years the tttay of a student scarcely exceeded 
two terms. Now it has risen to nearly four terms, a result gratify- 
ing to our profertsora. and promising ,for the scholarship of those 
who attend the University. 

From the beginning we have liept a record of the employmentB 
of the piirents of our pupils and I give a list of these. It will be 
Been that the occupations which, in the tables constructed by the 
United States tenlh census commission, are classed as Agricultural, 
embrace at least four-Ufths of the students. A study of this will 
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afford many profitable lessons and will reveal the extent, in part at 
least, to which the University diffuses education among the people 
themselves. We are often tempted to wish that we had a more 
advanced and cultured class of scholars to deal with. But when we 
reflect that they come from the homes of the pioneers who have 
made such a noble commonwealth in less than seventy-five years 
out of a wilderness, and remember that a germ of knowledge and a 
month's impressive discipline are enough often to produce a har- 
vest of honesty and intelligence, of ambition and determination, 
which shall be gathered by another generation in eloquence, or 
song or statesmanship which shall bless the whole nation, we are 
content. 

The following are the employments of the fathers, viz: 



Farmers' sons 838 

Farmers' daughters 494 

Physicians* sons &^ 

Physi«»ians* daughters 70 

Laborers* sons IH 

Laborers' daughters 17 

Millers' and Lumbermen's sons Zi 

Millers' and Lumbermen's daughters 28 

Mechanics' sons 7 

Mechanics' daughters 12 

Carpenters' sons 25 

Carpenters' daughters 2<» 

Manufacturers' sons C 

Manufacturers' daughters 2 

Miners' sons <> 

Printers' sons 8 

Painters' sons » 

Painters* daughters i> 

Engineers' sons 5 

Engineers' daughters G 

Hotel k«*eper'8 sons 5^ 

Hotel keeper's daughters T 

Sea captains' sons 2 

Masons' sons 3 

Masons' daughters 3 

Contractors' sons 2 

Contractors' daughters 2 

jHW«?lerH' sons 3 

Jeweler's daughters : 3 

Barbers' sons 3 

Telegraphers' sons 3 

Telegraphers' daughters 1 

Cabinet makers' sons 2 

(>abinet makers' daughters 3 

Tobacconists' son 1 

Toba^conii^ts* daughter 1 

Upholsterer's daughter 1 

Butcher's son 1 

Butcher's daughter 1 

Total 13<>2 

Percent 57?o 



Merchants' sons 129 

Merchants' daughters 133 

Clergymen's sons 40 

Clergymen's daughters :iS 

Agents' sons 22 

Agents' daughters 23 

Lawyers* sous 26 

Lawyers' daughters 25 

Teachers' sons IS 

Teachers' daughters 18 

Civil officers' sons 6 

Civil officers' daughters 14 

Druggists' sons 5 

Druggists' daughters 7 

Blacksmith's son I 

Blacksmith's daughters 8 

Livery Stable ke»*pers' sons 4 

Livery StMble keepers' daughters 8 

Editors' sons 5 

Editors' daughters 3 

Shoemakers' sons 8 

Shoemakers' daughters 4 

Baker's daughter 1 

Backers' sons 4 

Bankei's daughter 1 

Harnessmakers' sons 2 

Harnessmakers' daughters 2 

Saloon keepers' sons 4 

Cooper's son 1 

Wagonmaker's son 1 

Tinsmith'^ son 1 

Tinsmiths' daughters 2 

Tailor'sson: I 

Tailor's daughter 1 

Pliotogriipher's son I 

Photogrrt|»her*H daught»;r 1 

Military officer's daughter 1 

Bookkeepers* sous 2 

Bookkeeper's daughter 1 

Total 955 

Percent A2St 



I am constrained by gratitude to my associates whose names 
appear on another page, to say that a man in any calling need not 
wish for more devoted co-laborers, nor in any station in life could 
he ask for truer friends than these men and women have proved to 
me and to each other. Five of us have been ten years together, 
and the others have served for periods from one year to nine. To 
their unselfishness and zeal the University owes much, to their 
learning and genius its success is largely due. I am certain the 
public appreciates them all and will ever accord to them honor. 
The name of Professor Jerome should not be omitted here, for his 
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special promptness in keeping accounts, and for his genial friendli- 
ness to the stranger who seeKs acquaintance or assistance. Where 
all are without exception diligent and faithful, the mention of more 
names might imply doubt lest the people should fail to value them 
justly. All are eminent in their specialties and growing in knowl- 
edge and power. 

In conclusion I need not ask that you will give some attention 
to our special wants. Your interest has been too often manifested 
to need a suggestion. We have felt a pride, in common with the 
friends of public learning, in your judicious labors to elevate the 
standard of education, and we deem it an especial honor to be 
associated, even in our humble capacity, with the improvements 
you have so well begun. I append the names of our Faculty and 
their work, and a financial statement of expenditures for each of 
the two years lately closed. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Robert Allyn, 

Principal of Southern Illinois Normal University, 



Faculty for 1883-4. 

BoBERT Allyn, LL. D., Principal, and Lecturer on Mental Science, 
Pedagogics, Ethics and Esthetics. 

Charles W. Jerome, M. A., Teacher of Ancient Languages and 
Literature, and Registrar. 

John Hull, M. A., Teacher of Pedagogics and Higher Mathematics, 
and Superintendent of Training Department. 

Daniel B. Parkinson, M. A., Teacher of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astromomy and Book-keeping. 

James H. Brownlee, M. A., Teacher of English Literature, Elo' 
cution, Vocal Music and Calisthenics. 

Martha Buck, Teacher of Grammar and Etymology. 

George H. French, M. A., Teacher of Natural History and Phys- 
iology, and Curator. 

EsTHEft C. FiNLEY, M. A., Tcacher of History, and Librarian. 

Mary Alice Raymond, M. A., Teacher of Penmanship and Draw- 
ing. 

Samuel M. Inglis, M. A., Teacher of Algebra and Arithmetic. 

Mary A. Sowers, Assistant in the Training Department. 

Inez I. Green, Teacher of Geography, and Assistant in Algebra 
and Arithmetic. 

Charles G. Starr, 2nd Lieutenant Ist Infantry, U. S. A., Teacher 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

John Bengel, Teacher of German and French. 
— 3B 
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Financial Statement for the two years ending September 30, 1883, 

AND September 30, 1884. 



Receipts. 



For year 
eodini? 

SeptPmb'r 
d0.18h3. 



For year 
endinfi: 

8eptemb*r 
30.1884. 



Balance on hand on July 1,1883 

Appropriations— Received from the State for salaries 

•* for fuel.... 



« • 



« • 



for repairs 

for Library 

for Apparatus 

for Museum 

for Trustees' expenses 

for care of grounds 

for coal house 

—From tuition, fees and other sources 



I • 



< « 
• < 



I* 



Total receipts. 



$075 65 

18,650 <«0 

1,0IN) (K) 

750 00 

75<» (K> 

4IK) (HI 

rm o<i 

350 (N) 

3<N) 00 

4(H) 0<) 

3.093 00 



t2(;,768 65 



, _y^i^ 



EXPENDITUBES. 



For salaries 

fu«l 

r*^pairs 

Library 

Apparatus 

Museum. 

Trustees* expenses. 

car»» of firrounds 

coal house 

incidentals 



Total 

Balance on hand. 

Total 



119.233 30 
3 >1 92 
1.116 26 
397 76 
1!J3 91 
505 K8 
271 
171 
4(H) 00 
3,588 06 



45 
(M 



$26.23^58 
530 07 



126.768 65 



$674 3^ 

18.550 (N» 

750 00 

1,2>0 (K^ 

l.(X)«i 00 

3<H) (K> 

4IHI 00 

250 W> 



3.518 90 



$26.69;^ 2» 



118.900 OO 
818 06 
1,002 23 
1.373 11 
409 24 
.356 09 
239 89 



2.918 98 



$2(i.017 60 
675 65 



$26.693 25 
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COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, 1888-4. 

Board of Education, 

Henry F. Donovan, President. 

A. G. Lane, Secretary. 

John Summbrfield, F. M. Webster, Dr. A. H. Champlin, Max. 
Stern, Theo. Gerstefeld, Joseph Donnersberger. 

Teachers. 

Francis W. Parker, Science and Art of Teaching. 

H. H. Straight, Science and Manual Training. 

Will C. Dodge, Physics and Chemistry. 

Eleanor Worthington, History and Literature. 

Emilt J. Bice, Language. 

W. W. Speer, Mathematics. 

Helen B. Monfort, Drawing. 

Alexander E. Fryb, Principal Grammar School. Geography and 
Music. 

Mary A. Spear, Principal Primary School. Primary methods. 

Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Kindergarten. Principles and Methods of 
the Kindergarten. 

[ Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Elocution. 

Lelia E. Patridge, Physical Development. 

Sarah E. Griswold, Assistant in Primary School. 

Louise E. Layton, Assistant in Primary School. 

George W. Fitz, Master of Industrial Booms and Out-door Plays. 

Thomas M. Balliet, Institute Instructor. 

Number of Different Pupils. 
Enrolled from September 3,1883, to June 20, 1884: 

Normal School. 

A (or Professional Training) Class 108 

B Class 53 

C Class 80 

D Class 98 

Total 384 
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Public School. 

7 and 8 Classes (Grammar) 73 

5 and 6 Classes (Grammar) 88 

3 and 4 Classes (Primary) 108 

1 and 2 Classes (Primary) 94 

Total 363 

Kinderga/rten Training Class 24 

Kindergarten : 60 

Total : 84 

Total in school 781 

Forty-two members of the Professional Training Class who might 
have graduated last June, chose to stay six months or a year longer. 

Conditions of Admission. 

Professional Training Class. — Graduates of a four years' course in 
a first-class high school, a college, or normal school, admitted in 
September without examination. Two or more years of successful 
teaching are taken as an equivalent for same number of years in a 
high school, normal school, or college. 

High School Department. 

A Class. — Persons who have attended a first-class high school three 
years and have graduated or been promoted to higher class. 

B Class. — Two years' attendance at a first-class high school or 
equivalents. 

C Class. — One year's high school attendance or equivalents. 

D Class. — Graduation from a first-class grammar school. 

■ 

Public School. 

This school consists of eight classes: four primary, and four 
grammar, numbered respectively from 1 to 8 inclusive. Pupils are 
admitted under the regular conditions of any public school. 

Einderoabten Tbainino Class. 

This class is under the patronage and financial support of the 
Chicago Froebel Association. It is managed and taught by Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam. Admissions to this class are the same as to Pro- 
fessional Training Class. The pupils practice in the charity kinder- 
gartens of the C F. Association, established in the city of Chicago. 
They also take the courses in psychology and pedagogics taught by 
the principal. 
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KINDEBOARTEN. 



Children between the ages of three and six are admitted to Kin- 
dergarten. A small tuition is required for current expenses. 

Courses of Study*. ' 

The course of the professional training class is, as the name im- 
plies, strictly professional. The central point of the course is teach- 
ing in the public school. Psychology, pedagogics, experimental sci- 
ence, and technical instruction in manual training, elocution, sing- 
ing, drawing, penmanship, are so taught as to be direct preparation 
for teaching classes in the practice, . or public school. A programme 
for one week's work may assist in making clear the kind and amount 
of work. This programme is often changed to meet different demands. 

Monday A. M., 9:45 to 10:45— 1st Div., Pedagogics, Principal. 
2d Div., Elocution, Mrs. Parker. 

10:45 to 11:45 — Preparation of Lessons for Practice in Public 
School. 

11:45 to 12:15 — Meeting of Critic Teachers. 

1 :30 to 2 :30 P. M.— 1st Div., Elocution, Mrs. Parker. 2d Div., Peda- 
gogics, Principal. 

2 :30 to 3 :30— Technical Training. 

Tuesday A. M., 9:45 to 10:45 — Ist Div., Psychology, Principal. 
2d Div., Kindergarten Training, Mrs. Putnam. 

10:45 to 11:45 — Practical Teaching in Public School. 

11: -5 to 12:15 — Physical Exercise, Miss Patridge. 

1 :80 to 2 :30 P. M.— 1st Div., Drawing, Miss Montfort. 2d Div., 
Psychology, Principal. • 

2 :30 to 3 :30— Technical Training. 

Wednesday A. M., 9:45 to 10:45 — 1st Div., Kindergarten Train- 
ing, Mrs. Putnam. 2d Div., Experimental Science, Mr. Straight. 

10:45 to 11:45 — Practice Teaching. 

11 :45 to 12 : 15— Singing, Mr. Frye. 

1 :30 to 2 :30 P. M.— 1st Div., Drawing, Miss Montfort, 2d Div., 
Experimental Science, Mr. Straight. 

2 :30 to 3 :30— Technical Training. 

Thursday A. M., 9:45 to 10:45— 1st Div., Elocution, Mrs. Parker. 
2d Div., Experimental Science, Mr. Straight. 

10:45 to 11:45 — Practice Teaching. 

1:3J to 2:30 P. M. — 1st Div., Experimental Science, Mr. Straight. 
2d Div., Elocution, Mrs. Parker. 

Friday A. M., 9:45 to 10:45 — 1st Div., Psychology, Principal. 
2d Div., Experimental Science, Mr. Straight. 

1 :30 to 2 :30 P. M. — Ist Div., Experimental Science, Mr. Straight. 
2d Div., Psychology, Principal. 

2:39 to 3:30 — Meeting of School Improvement Society. 
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The public school is divided into 40 groups, or small classes, for 
the practice teaching. Each group has a head teaclier and assist- 
ants who teach and observe. Each two groups are formed into a 
section, ha\'ing a section leader (one of the pupil-teachers) corres- 
ponding to a school principal. The sections in each room (there are 
four rooms in the public school,) form a division, under a leader, 
who is also a pupil teacher. The groups in each room are under 
the direction of a regular teacher, and all the groups are supervised 
by the principal. Great care is taken to prevent any poor work by 
the practice teachers. 

Besides this hour of practice teaching, four times a week, the 
members of the professional training class teach whole classes, and 
at stated times during the year are put in entire charge of rooms. 

High School. 

The course of study in the high school department corresponds 
generally to the course in English high schools. The languages, 
classic and modem, are not taught at present. 

Pkomotions. 

Graduation from professional training class depends entirely upon 
the power and ability to teach school. Promotion depends upon 
power and ability to work economically in the next class above. 

Francis W. Parker, Principal. 



k 
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THE CHICAGO MANUAL TEAINING SCHOOL— HISTORY. 

This school owes its existence to The Chicago Commercial Club, 
an association of prominent business men, whose monthly meetings 
are devoted to the discussion of social, civil, and political questions. 
To this body of men the subject of education early commended 
itself as of vital importance to the welfare of the commonwealth. 

The history of the inception of the school is thus traced by Mr. 
E. W. Blatchford, president of the board of trustees, in his re- 
marks at the laying of the corner-stone of the school building, 
September 24, 1883. 

By a thorough and deeply interesting evening's discussion some 
two years since, the attention of the Club was directed to the gen- 
eral subject of education, during which was developed the need of 
something beside the course at present pursued in our graded and 
high schools. Especially was this felt to be a pressing want in the 
great centres of commercial and manufacturing enterprise. Later, 
an evening was given exclusively to the subject of Industrial Edu- 
cation, and the work already accomplished in our own and foreign 
countries was presented; and on that evening ifc was heartily re- 
solved to contribute from our membership $100,000 as a fund to 
establish in our city a manual training school. 

This resolution, to contribute one hundred thousand dollars, was 
adopted March 25, 1882; and in '*a very few moments" over one- 
half of that amount was subscribed ; the remainder of the desired 
sum being added in a few days. 

With such enthusiasm did the Club enter into the spirit of the 
undertaking that, without waiting for the completion of the sub- 
scription, confident that the money would be forthcoming, on the 
same evening on which it had voted "that the Club should itself 
undertake the inauguration*' of the enterprise, March 25th, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a plan for the organization of the 
school. The committee, which fairly represents the capital, the 
brains, and the philanthropy which are enlisted in and pledged to 
the success of the school, consisted of Messrs. J. W. Doane, Mar- 
shall Field, R. T. Crane, John Crerar, N. K. Fairbank, E. W, 
Blatchford and 0. W. Potter. This committee made their report 
December 30, 1883, as follows: 

''First. The name of the proposed school shall be the * Chicago 
Manual Training School.' 

Second. The school shall be incorporated under the statutes of 
the State of Illinois concerning corporations not for pecuniary profit, 
in which shall be embodied the following provisions: 
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time; to the drawing, one hour per day; to the tool-work (or lab- 
oratory) two hours per day. Each pupil, therefore, has fifteen hours 
Ser week in school, in study and recitation ; five hours per week in 
rawing, and ten hours per week in tool-work. The following is the 



Course of Study. 

Junior Year. 
Arithmetic, Algebra. 
English Language, History. 
Physiology, Physical Geography. 
Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

Shop-work. — Carpentry, Wood Carving, Wood Turning, Pattern 
Making, Proper Care and Use of Tools. 

Middle Year, 

Algebra, Plane Geometry. 

Physics, Mechanics. 

History, Literature. 

Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

Shop-work. — Forging, Welding, Tempering, Chipping, Filing. 

Senior Year. 

Geometry, Plain Trigonometry, Book-keeping. 

Literature, Political Economy, Civil Government. 

Mechanics, Chemistry. , 

Machine and Architectural Drawing. 

Machine Shop-work, such as Fitting, Turning, Drilling, Planing, 
etc. Study of Machinery, including the Management and Care of 
Steam Engines and Boilers. 

Latin may be taken instead of English Language, Literature and 
History. 

French may be studied in the Senior year, as preparatory to ad- 
mission to the technilogical schools which demand the language. 

The Pupils. 

Pupils are desired who have completed the usual grammar school 
course, and are well grounded in the essentials of grammar and 
elenaentary arithmetic. At present (October 11, 1884) there are 136 
pupils in attendance, selected by examination from nearly double 
that number of applicants. Of the 74 who composed the first class 
(admitted February 4, 1884,) 26 were, immediately prior to their 
admission, members of city or suburban high schools. 

The advantages of the school seem to be appreciated by many 
classes of citizens. Of the 74 boys above named, 3 were sons of 
attorneys, 7 of clerks, 15 of manufacturers, 7 of mechanics, '23 of 
merchants, 5 of physicians. 

Many interesting questions suggest themselves, or are propounded 
by visitors and correspondents, which the Director frankly confesses 
himself unable to answer at present. The inter-action of book-work 
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and shop-work presents several problems only partially solved. 
Shop-work is a relief from book- work; but it is also a tax on the 
mind, and may diminish the amount of purely literary or scientific 
work accomplished by the pupils. Director Woodward thinks it 
not only does not decrease the quantum of book-work, but actually 
increases it. The writer's experience is not suflBciently extensive to 
warrant his hazarding an opinion on this point. The shop- work, 
while it is work, not play, may be such a total change from book- 
work as to refresh rather than fatigue the mind. 

The interest manifested by the boys in the shop (or laboratory) 
work is astonishing. Many, if not all, of last year's pupils would 
have spent all their time in the wood-working room, to the almost 
total neglect of their books. They constantly begged permission to 
work on Saturday. The lathes developed an enthusiasm which the 
writer had never before seen displayed in any ordinary school exer- 
cise. The work in the forge room is much more laborious, and in 
a hotter and sometimes unpleasant atmosphere. During the warm 
weather in the early part of September, the heat of the forge-room 
was intense, and the young vulcans were having their first experience. 
Yet the sinty-three (now increased to sixty-six) boys toiled enthu- 
siastically, the perspiration literally streaming from every pore. A 
few were evercome by the heat, but returned to their task next day, 
with no diminution of enthusiasm. One of the class left the school 
at the close of the first week in September, before the fires were 
lighted, because **bending over made his head ache." It would not 
have been surprising, nor would it have been a valid argument 
against the system, had many abandoned the work on account of 
physical incompatibility. Not every boy of fourteen or seventeen 
years can endure two hours per day of such work. Two other facts 
show the boys' interest in tne school. First, that eighty-five per 
cent, of last year's class has returned; second, that they lead their 
boy friends to enter the school, a comparatively large number of 
the present junior class having been induced to come by the repre- 
sentations and solicitations of those already members of the school. 

Methods. 

Upon entering the wood-room a class receives a practical lesson 
in the construction and use of the tool to be used. The first tool 
used thus far is the plane. The teacher takes it to pieces, exhibits 
its different parts, explains the principles on which it is constructed 
and used, the mode of adjusting the iron, method of holding, etc. 
The teacher illustrates by planing a board in the presence of the 
class, which is limited to 24 in number. The plane is then placed 
in the hands of a pupil who planes, or attempts to p^ane, in the 
presence of teacher and class. The excellences and defects of his 
effort are pointed out. Several other pupils succeed him. Then, an 
inch board, probably 18 by 6 inches, is furnished to each boy, who 
repairs to his bench, and endeavors to put his recently acquired 
theory into practice, the teacher passing rapidly from boy to boy, 
commending and correcting. After learning to plane, testing his 
work by the try-square, the pupil takes his next problem, for there 
are problems in wood as well as problems concerning wood. He 
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finds on the blackboard of the wood-room a drawing made to a 
scale, of a morfise and tenon joint, with explicit directions how to 
proceed, step by step, to make the joint. The drawing and direc- 
tions are copied by each pupil in his note book. A rough stick of 
Sine wood is issued to him, which he dresses, reducing to proper 
imensions, **laying off" the proposed *'joint," the mortise at one 
end of the stick, the tenon at the other. Having finished each, the 
stick is cut in two« and the tenon applied to the mortise. Thia 
first, application of tenon to mortise is generally more of a surprise 
to the pupil than to the teacher. 

Other varieties of tenon and mortise follow, succeeded by scarfing^ 
dovetailing, turning, pattern-making, etc. 

The sharpening of tools, and their proper care, are also taught. 

In the second year the pupil enters the forge-room, in which the 
same general methods are pursued. He does not, however, begin the 
working of hot iron. One thing at a time is the rule of the labora- 
tories, as well as of other parts of the school, and the working of 
hot iron involves the use of the hammer, the care of the fire, and 
the heating of the iron. The first two or three weeks are spent in 
hammering cold lead, which acts under the hammer very much as 
hot iron acts, as far as forging is concerned. Of course, it cannot 
be welded, but the operations of drawing, upsetting, bending, etc., 
give excellent practice in the use of the hammer and anvil. In a 
few weeks the fires are started and glow under the fierce steam- 
blast. A portion of Longfellow's picture has been reproduced **week 
in, week out," at the corner of Twelfth and Michigan avenue, but 
not "Under a spreading chestnut- tree, "nor are the smiths' "mighty 
men, with large and sinewey hands." But literally: 

*' Children comini; home from school. 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catoh the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor." 

Building and Equipment. 

The building is of red, pressed brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, 
60 feet on Michigan avenue by 165 feet on Twelfth street, part two 
stories, part four stories high above basement. In the basement are 
two tubular boilers 40 inches by 14 feet; a 52-hor8e power Corliss 
engine ; 24 forges ; £3 (Peter Wright) anvils, with the necessary ham- 
mers, etc. 

The first floor contains the Director's office, a school-room, recita- 
tion room, and the machine shops, yet unfurnished. 

The second floor contains school-room, drawing-room, with 24 
drawing-tables, and two wood-working rooms, one of which is equip- 
ped with circular saw, grindstone, 84 cabinet-makers* benches, 24 
speed-lathes, bench and lathe tools of the very best quality, for 72 boys. 
There are 20 marble wash basins on each of the two lower floors for 
pupils* use. 
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The third floor containing school and drawing-rooms, and chemical 
laboratory, 40 feet by 50 feet, yet unfurnished. 

. The fourth floor contains library and large assembly hall. 

The library has 500 volumes; physical and physiological appa- 
ratus, maps, etc., are being supplied as needed. 

At present, the school is equipped for 138 boys, and has 136 in 
attendance. Many applicants are rejected for want of sufficient prep- 
aration. When fully equipped, the building will accommodate be- 
tween 200 and 300 pupils. 

The interest taken in the school by the community is very great, 
and visitors from all parts of the country, east, west, and south, are 
constantly welcomed. Four members of the British Association, 
which lately met in Montreal, called in one day, and the names of 
foreign visitors appear quite frequently on the visitors' book. 

Henby H. Belfield, Director. 
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EEPORT OF THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCA- 

TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Hon. Henby Baab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction State of Illinois, 

Sir: With this date closes the forty-fifth year of this Institution, 
and it becomes my duty, in accordance with the requirements of 
law, to lay before you a report of the Institution during the last 
biennium. 

After rendering acknowledgment of gratitude due to the Giver of 
aU good for a remarkable degree of health among the officers and 
pupils of the Institution, and an unusual exemption from severe dis- 
ease and death, in view of the great numbers here assembled, as 
well as for other blessings, I may be allowed to congratulate you 
upon the advanced position this Institution enjoys among those of 
a similar character, not only in America, but throughout the world. 
It may justly claim to be the leading institution for the deaf and 
dumb of our time. It is the largest in Christendom both as to the 
number of its officers and pupils, and the extent and completeness 
of its material structures, and the variety and scope of its depart- 
ments. Its officers have been selected in view of their experience 
and skill, having been drawn from the institutions of six other 
States, besides those who have been trained with us. 

The advantages it ojBFers to the deaf and dumb children of our 
State, though not surpassed elsewhere, are yet open for imorove- 
ment, which time and a generous people will doubtless see effected. 

It is due to the officers of the Institution that I should bear tes- 
timony to their industry and fidelity in the discharge of the re- 
sponsible labors assigned them, and to the courteous ami uniform 
harmony with which they have cooperate<l to advance to the utmt»st 
the improvement and welfare of the pupils, and to sustain the high 
standing of the Institution. It is due the pupils tliat I should com- 
mend them for their general good deportment and docility, and for 
the patient spirit of self-denial with which they have foregone the 
associations of home, with the many indulgences that parents usu- 
ally extend to their children, and with which ehlMren afflicted a^ 
these are are almost universally pampered to an extent not usual 
with children in the possession of all their faculties. This commen- 
dation is for the pupils in general, and not for every imlividual, for 
there have been some among them whose obduracy and bad be- 
havior have made frequent reprimands necessary, and a few whom 
it has been found necessary on this account to exclude from the 
Institution. 
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There were at the date of the last report, Sept. 80, 1882, pupils 
remaining on the rolls 560 

Since admitted 130 

There have graduated, been discharged, dismissed, removed 
from the State and died 184 

There now remain on rolls 556 

£90 690 
There are present Sept. 3D, 1884 487 

The term having opened only a few days ago, from twenty-five 
to thirty pupils have not been able to return yet, owing to sickness 
and other unavoidable causes, but will be in their places again soon, 
when the actual attendance will be over five hundred. 

The following table will show the admissions and attendance, and 
the number present at the close of the biennium by counties. The 
attendance includes only the time present at the Institution exclu- 
sive of the vacation : 





Octl,18<«to8ept 
90.1883. 


Oct. 1,1883. to Sept. 30, 1884. 


Counties. 


► 
B 

OD 

OD 

s 

GP 


cpo5 

. P rp 
• 1 


B 

CD 

oo 

o 

p 

oo 


• CD 
1 

'■I 

• OB 

1 


5 

«»« 
. f*p 

: fS 


Adams 

Alexauder 


1 


2,594 
7«»7 
784 
647 
681 
5-7 
5/7 
810 
510 

3.:i89 

i.9w; 

1.6W 

7:« 

1.067 

648 


1 


2,532 

542 

828 

828 

6«>9 

271 

271 

828 

542 

3. 137 

1.626 

l.(W9 

822 

921 

271 

19,3:<7 

l.i'97 

813 

542 

813 

615 


8 
2 


Bond 


1 


i 

1 


4 


Boone 


4 


Brown 




2 


Burt* au 






1 


(/alboiin 






1 


Carroll 




1 


4 


Cai>«9 




2 


Champalfirn 




1 


13 


Christian 




6 


(Mark 






3 


Clny 




1 


3 


I linton 




3 


Coins 


1 


15 

2 


1 


Couk 


]S 18. &94 


73 


CrawfoF'l 


1 
1 
2 
1 


1.<MIS 

55.< 

26 

5.W 

540 

2.'.7 

l.Ml 

I.OSO 


6 


(■unibHrland 


2 


DnKalb 




2 


l»e\Vitt 


1 
2 


8 


DoiiirlaM 


2 


DiiPacre 






Edffur 






542 
1.069 

271 

789 
1.054 

512 
1.8^7 

i*io4 

1.084 
271 


2 


rlclwardn 






8 


Efllniiham 






1 


PavHtte 




5i0 
1.545 


3 



3 


Ford 




2 


Franklin 




1 


Fulton 


2 


1 


6 


GiiUatin 




Ore#»n« 




l..V>0 

1,0X0 

270 

1.456 


4 


Grundy 




1 


4 


Haiuilton 




1 


Hanooi'k 


1 


1 
1 


1,882 6 


Hardin 


15 

542 

1.245 

1.897 

542 

784 


1 


Henderson 


i 283 


1 


Henry 

IronuuiH 

Jackson 


i 

2 


1.3« 

1.8!>0 
62 




5 

7 
2 


Jasper 




277 


i 5 


6 
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Admission and Attendance — Continued. 



Counties. 



Oct. 1.1882. to Sept 
80.18^. 



Oct 1.1883, to Sept 30.1884. 



► 

p. 

B 

93 
GB 
»-• 

o 

s 



QP©5 



B 


R5 




• (B 


oil 


• 


o 


:1 

f 0) 


OB 


• • 



• . p 



: s 



Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaBalle 

Lawrence.... 

Lee 

LlvlniTSton... 

Loiran 

Macon 

Macoupin.... 

Madison 

Marion. 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

MoDonough. 

MoHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

MontiTomery. 

Morffun 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry , 

Piatt 

Pike , 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam , 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock Island., 

Saline 

Sangamon..., 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair , 

Stephenson.. 

Tazewell , 

Union , 

Vermilion 

WabaPh 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson... 
Winnebago... 
Woodford 



583 

270 
627 



3.471 
2,176 



557 
271 
428 



3.779 

i.en 



1.851 
810 

4.761 
810 
433 

i.3n 

823 

2.796 

1.318 

3.665 

540 

540 

270 



995 

828 

4.863 

813 

542 

587 

1.069 

2.283 

1.646 

4.387 

271 

542 

505 



2,443 

622 

3.66(> 

679 

270 

1.350 

1.620 

4.814 

1.575 

1.64)7 

3,767 

l.OH) 

75S 

1.337 



2,437 

132 

3.683 

1.084 

271 

L.'UO 

1.656 

4.034 

1..S10 

1.370 

3.947 

831 

608 

1.0ti9 



270 

27<J 

l.fHW 

810 



271 

287 

1.370 

813 



2.964 



170 



3.127 

ir> 

512 



Totals. 



2 



1 

63 



not) 

4.746 
1,(»W) 
2,719 

540 
1.093 

270 
1.3i8 

.W^ 
2.462 
1,448 

804 
4.<M)5 

784 
1,:$<7 
1,054 

136.339 



o 



I 

67 



657 
4.888 
1.212 
3. aw 

542 
1.340 

271 

i.(m;» 

813 
3. lis 
1.310 

H13J 
3.20> 

256 
1.476 

740 

134, rJ4 
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The average attendance during the respective months of the 
biennium have been as follows : 



October 1. 1882, to September 30. 1883. 


i October 1, 1883, to September 3D. 1884. 

1 


Male... 


B 


o 

•■♦ 

p 

■ 
• 




S* 

• 
• 


Female 


• 
• 



October. 1882 

November 

December 

January, l^l 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June to the 14th 

June 16thto30lh 

July 

August 

September to 17th 

September 18th to 30th. 



277 

281 
281 

2S5 

285! 
28>; 
2-'5 
287 
287 



•224 
225 
227 
227 
226 
226 
224' 
224! 



499 
605 
509 
5121 
512 
511' 
oil: 
511, 
511 



]October, 1883. 
iNovember... 



'281 



190| 471 



December. 

IJanuary, 1884 

iFnbruary 

March 

April 

MTay 

June to the 12th 

June 13 to 30th 

July 

August , 

Bnptember to 15th 

September 16 to 30th. 



288; 
294 
298' 
299; 
298. 
298 
3IK)! 

3oo: 

3001 



196 
199 
199 
2H2 
204: 
•205 
205 
•206 
206 



269 202 



484 

493 
497 
501 
502 
503 
505 
506 
506 
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The non-attendance for the after part of June, all of the months 
of July and August and the first part of September in each year is 
due to the annual vacation of the school, when no pupils are re- 
tained at the Institution. This non-attendance it would seem should 
reduce the expenses of the Institution ; but this is more apparent 
than real, as the salaries of all officers are paid in the two quar- 
ters into which the vacation extends, just as in the other two (not- 
withstanding the year's service of most of them has been rendered), 
payment being withheld till funds are received from the State, the 
time of which is regulated by law, and is only on the first of Jan- 
uary, April, July and October. It is consequently erroneous to take 
the average attendance during the days of the school term as a 
dividend, and the number of days in a year as a divisor in order 
to obtain as a quotient the average for the year, and this quotient 
as a basis upon which to estimate the per capita cost of maintain- 
ing pupils in the Institution. In a prison or insane hospital this 
method applies perfectly, but in a school, some or all of whose 
beneficiaries may not be lioarded at all, it does not apply with 
justice, especially if comparisons are to be made with the per capita cost 
in other Institutions. 

For the purpose of estimating the per capita cost. per annum, I 
deem it proper and just, to consider the number present at the 
close of the term as if present during the vacation, since provision 
for their future comfort and welfare is during the vacation 
made for them at as much cost as if they were actually present, 
and in some respects at much more expense than at any other 
time in the year. The expenditures of the quarters into which the 
vacation extends are not materially less than the expenditures of 
other quarters ; for in addition to the payment of amounts withheld 
on account of salaries, the general repairs, refitting, refurnishing 
for the entire year are almost wholly done and must be paid for 
at this time, besides the purchase of heavy supplies, as groceries, 
dry goods, clothing, butter and fuel for future use, for which pay- 
ment is made in the vacation quarters. These outlays are as im- 
4B 
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portant and as neceseary for the welfare and improvement of the 
pupils as if they were actually on the grounds of the Institution. 
I wish very much that the Board of Charities, in the forms nhich 
they send ua for reporting upon the finances of the Institution, 
might consent to adopt this view, and so alter their tables as to 
discriminate Ijetweeu educational and custodial institutions. In 
examiuing their tables the people are misled as to the cost per 
pupil of the work done here, and also as to its relative cost as 
compared with the other institutions which come under the super- 
vision of that Board. An injustice is also done this Institution in 
a comparison of our per cupita outlay with that in other Institutions 
for the deaf and dumb in other Htates, if the tables of the Board 
of Charities are taken as a guide, so far as tbie Institution is con- 
cerned. There is not another Institution of this kind in the world 
where the average attendance is estimated by dividing the number 
of days' board furnished inmates, by the number of days in a year. 
In all of them the average for the term time is recognized as the 
average for the year. 

I think that the following table makes a just and fair showing of 
attendance, and when used as a basis for determining the per capita 
cost it does not present the attendance any less than it is or the 
per capita cost any more than it is : 



Ocl. 1. 18K. 


o Sept. m. IBSS. 


Oct. 1 


lEKI. to Sept. 30. 


m. 


M'\^- 




M 1 F. 1 T. 


. 


EEEiOli 


October, isra. 




1 1 








Dect-mbur 


Dufembtfr. 


i' ^i' ™ 


i*brua%"*' 




















juiV^.::::::::::::::::" 






June 

Jul? 

BeplBmiwr"'.'. 




»■! »», ane 

SSI! 









The average for the first year of the hietinhim is thus seen to be 
five hundred and six, and the second five hundred. 

The maintenance of the various departments has cost, for the 
year ending Sept. 80, 1H83, Sl(ri,180.ff7, and for the year ending 
Sept. 3(1, 18H4, §100,067.72. 

The departments are entitled to credits amounting in the first 
year to $0,:.«y.a3, and in the second to $10.i:ii.-:i, which would 
make the net outlay or cost to the State ninety-two thousand, seven 
hunilred and ninety-seven dollars and fourteen cents in the first 
year, and eighty-nine thousand, nine hundred and thirty dolhirs and 
twenty-one cents in the second. The average attendance the first 
year having been five hundred and sis pupils, the i-cr oipilii cost 
for that yertr was one hundred and eighty-three (:?iy;t.y;i) d(dliirB 
and thirty-nine cents, and during the second year hiiving been five 
hundred, the per capita cost was one hundred and seventy-nine 
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($179.86) dollars and eighty-six cents. The average per capita for 
the two years was one hundred and eighty-one ($181.62) dollars and 
sixty-two cents. 

In previous reports I have so fully treated upon the impracti- 
cability of instituting comparisons between an institution of the 
nature of this one— owing to its perfectly unique character — and 
schools for hearing youth, and hospitals for tlie insane, whose pro- 
fessional staff is comparatively small, and with prisons, that I will 
not occupy space and time upon this point now. All that enters 
into the requirements of a custodial institution is also necessary in 
an educational one, besides its school department, which is its 
largest item of outlay, as shown by the statement of indebtedness 
incurred on account of departments. . 

It is, however, just to compare the expenses of different institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb with each other. To enable you to do 
this with facility, I present a showing in the following table of the 
amount expended for support, the average attendance, and the per 
capita cost of maintenance of pupils in thirty-four different institu- 
tions in the United States, for the years 1^82 and 1883, it being 
too soon now to obtain them for 1884. It is interesting, in study- 
ing this table, to observe how much diversity there is in the per 
capita cost in different institutions, and how much difference there 
is in different years. In some cases this may l)e explained xipon 
the hypothesis that supplies were purchased in one year and con- 
sumed in the next, or that in one year an unusual amount of re- 
pairs or refurnishing was made. In some the variation in the per 
capita was clearly due to the change in the number of pupils ; for 
the removal of a third or a half of the pupils from an institution 
does not change its number of grades, or reduce the cost of at- 
tendance, instruction, warming or lighting. In the New York Insti- 
tution, in consequence of the removal of the pupils from New Jer- 
sey to a new institution in the latter State, the number of pupils 
dropped from four hundred and forty-eight to three hundred and 
sixty-nine, and the per capita cost was, in consequence, increased 
from two hundred and ninety-one ($291.47) dollars and forty-seven 
cents, to three hundred and fifty-one ($851.90) dollars and ninety 
cents. In the Pennsylvania Institution, the number of pupils ft^U 
from thr^e hundred and eighteen to two hundred and ninety-eight, 
and the per capita cost advanced from two hundred atid thirty eight 
($238.61) dollars and sixty-one cents, to two hundred and sixty- 
eight ($268.45) dollars and forty-five cents. 

There is no one of the institutions named in this table in which 
so much is done for the pupils as in the Illinois Institution, but 
yet the per capita cost in this institution is less than in most others, 
and is larger than that in only seven. The sums nnmed in the 
table have been furnished by the superintendents of the respective 
institutions, and I have no doubt are in most cases correct. 
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1882. 


1883. 

1 


Institutions. 


[Number 

of 
pupils. 


Expended 

for 
support. 


Per 

capita. 


1 

Number Expended 

of for 
pupils, support. 


Per 
capita. 


American Asylum 


187 
448 


$46,242 
130. H80 


$247 44 
291 47 
238 61 
220 35 
196 50 
183 39 
247 05 
i(i:{ in 


174 $43. .550 
369 128.851 
298 79.090 
136^ 31.416 


$250 38 


New York Institution 


351 90 


Pennsylvania ** 


318. 7.5.8^9 


268 45 


Kentucky *' 


141 

432 

506 

85 

324 

KM) 

93 

71 

43 

30 

193 

249 

2<;7 

68 


31.071 
84.892 
92.797 
20.000 
62.819 


'A^tl 01) 


Ohio •• 

Illinois •* 


407 
500 


74.652 183 42 
89.932 17U Kfi 


Yirfclnia '* 


74 
312 






Indiana " 


56.871 


182 24 


Tennessee *' 

North Carolina * * 


23.000 230 00 
34.0(H) :)69 r^'ii 


118 

104 

85 

48 

38 

208 

266 

260 


20.894 
38.500 


177 06 
370 18 


Georsriu " 


19.107 
9.616 


269 11 
223 62 


16.929 198 82 


South Carolina *' 


10.142 211 29 


Louisiana " 


10.000 33:^33 
36.280: 187 92 
46.916 200 45 


lO.OOO 
38,526 
42.762 
.% 000 


26:} 15 


Wisconsin " 

Michigan '* 


185 36 
160 75 


Iowa " 


48,375 

10. (NK) 


181 17 
147 05 
165 77 
484 57 
259 19, 
3.H0 07 
160 25 
211 .37; 


138 46 


Mississippi " 


76; 15.000 
86; 14. ^.W 


2'J3 68 


Texas * ' 


86 14.257 


165 77 


Columbia ** 


86 
42 


58.149 
10.886 


88 
51 
121 
157 
129 
161 
91 


57.433 


470 33 


Alabama " 




California '* 


109 4l..''iOO 


.39.019 
22.974 

27. WK) 
:t2.888 
27. 98f. 


322 47 


Kansas *' 

Minnesota " 


15() 
1.'3 


25.<K)0 
26. 0(NI 


146 33 
209 31 


N Y. Improved '* 


156' 34.966^ 224 ui 


2«)4 27 


Clarke 


84 28. 143 
52 15. 000 


3:15 03' 


307 .53 


Arkansas '* 


2S8 46' 521 l.^-OOO 


288 46 


Maryland '' 


85 27.818 iiH *n\\ 99 1 *H.^'l 


251 Xi 


St Joseph's ** 


233| 42.666 
65' 27.054 
26 4.000 
3!)' ]0.0(M» 


IS:^ ml 237 43.3«« 
416 21 i 60; 27.<H)0 
153 84 1 20 3.965 


l^:l 07 


West Virginia ** 


4.^tl 00 


Oreeon '* 


1«K '>•; 


Colorado " 


'23:^ .'isi! 43 1(1. 4U.'; I :^{ (U) 


Centr-al N. Y. " 


15:3 47.6x3! 311 <i5 1 153 39.«Joi 

1«'4 15.0<H) 201 87;i 102 21.2:M 

118 34.(M>7 203 44 143: 21,8(M 

17i 2.45:j1 144 44 21 ^ 4.050 


258 83 


West'n Penn. *' 


2(>8 17 


Western N.Y. ** 


145 69 


Dakota " 


192 85 








1 1 


1 







Since the last bienaial report a most valuable and experienced 
oflficer has died, bringing upon the Institution one of the most serious 
calamities that it could sustain. On November 22, 1883, Miss Corne- 
lia Trask departed this life. Miss Trask had been a member of 
our corps of instruction for twenty-three years, and possessed a 
more varied experience in the different methods of deaf-mute in- 
struction than any other person whom I have Imown, and I think 
had a most just appreciation of the proper place and scope of each 
method, with remarkable skill in applying each to particular cases. 
The first twelve years of her teaching was by the sign method, in 
which she excelled. When it was determined to undertake the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes in articulation in this institution, Miss 
Trask was selected to undertake the new and diflficult labor in con- 
sequence of her ability, tact and perseverance. For fifteen years 
she labored in this department, practicing at one time that known 
as the imitation method,, and later the system of visible speech. 
In all these Miss Trask exerted her energy and ability to the ut- 
most. Her school room labor was one of love and conscientious 
devotion. In this she spared not even herself, and often in spite 
of earnest protest of friends repaired to her school-room, when she 
should have been availing herself of the quiet of her chamber. 
Only by the exercise of executive authority could she at times be 
induced to desist from her work and give her worn and wearied 
system an opportunity to recuperate. With such devotion it wiU 
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not be deemed strange that she fell a martyr to her work. She 
was in the midst of her years and usefulness, and her loss with 
such accumulated experience as she had, is a calamity indeed, 
Any good teaching is a science to be studied, and an art to be ac- 
quired, but there is no department of educational work wherein ex- 
perience is of more value than in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, and there is no profession nor pursuit in which a longer time 
is requisite for the acquisition of experience. The consequence is 
that skilled and capable teachers of deaf-mutes are few. Their loss, 
whether by death or resignation, entails upon the institution a dis- 
advantage that can only be remedied by years of training novices, 
of whose bungling in their early endeavors, the unfoi-tunate and 
helpless deaf and dumb children for whose benefit only the institu- 
tion is intended, are the victims. It is not every one who attempts 
to become a teacher of deaf-mutes that succeeds. The desire and 
intention may not be wanting, but there is a certain teaching tact 
that some can never acquire, and it is not infrequent that several 
trials will be made before one competent to fill the place of a cap- 
able ofiBcer will be found. In the meantime all these experiments 
with novices are impeding the progress of the pupils whose time 
and opportunity is rapidly slipping away. An institution may 
sometimes draw upon the corps of instruction of another, which is 
but transferring the disadvantage elsewhere and making some other 
company of deaf-mutes the sufferers. 

The last named misfortune has been visited upon us in the resig- 
nation of Prof. S. T. Walker, who was drawn away from our Insti- 
tution by superior inducements held out to him in other institutions. 
Since leaving us he has been engaged as Superintendent of the 
Colorado Institution, but later in consequence of his skill and exper- 
ience was invited to positions upon the corps of instruction in the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and the American Asylum, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in which last he is filling a position with larger com- 
pensation than we were able to offer him. It is some satisfaction to 
hand over a good teacher to another institution, but it would be a 
much greater one, after training and qualifying one for good, 
thorough work to retain him for the advantage of our own pupils. 

A reference to the list of ofl&cers accompanying this report will 
show that some other changes have occurred in the corps of instruc- 
tion. Prof. J. A. Kennedy, B. IX, for ten years a teacher in the 
Iowa Institution, Miss Louise K. Thompson, for fifteen years a 
teacher in the Ohio Institution, Miss Marie Toles, for eight years 
a teacher in the New York Institution, having been added thereto. 
These persons came to us well recommended and are rendering ser- 
vice creditable to themselves and profitable to the pupils. 

The controversy of a hundred years' standing as to the compara- 
tive value of articulation and signs as a means of instructing the 
deaf and dumb, still continues, and apparently is no nearer a solu- 
tion to be universally accepted than heretofore. Both have existed 
for more than a century, with each claiming superiority for itself. Un- 
doubtedly each has merit, and each has some advantages for special 
cases that the other can not equal. In the year 18G8, experimental 
classes in articulation were organized in this Institution, and for 






Sixteen years an enthusiastic, persistent and skillful endeavor has 
been made here to impart to deaf-mutes a power of reading speech 
from the visible movements of the organs of speech in others, and 
an ability to utter articulate sounds themselves so as to be intelli- 
gible to persons who are able to hear. In some cases encouraging 
and quite gratifying success has rewarded the great labor of both 
teacher and taught; in some, no very satisfactory result has been 
effected, while in many cases the degree of success and practical 
utility has been only moderate. It should be remarked that the 
failures have not always been from the want of intellectual acumen, 
or of desire and effort to learn. Nor have all the successes been 
among the brightest and most industrious. While some of those 
whom we have trained in articulation and lip-reading have, during 
their stay in the school, given to their teachers very great pleasure 
in witnessing their increasing attainments, and have, after leaving 
the Institution, turned it to good account, I have not found it as 
generally utilized in the daily affairs of life as was expected of 
them, and herein not a little disappointment has been experienced. 

A few, after completing their course in school, show it to be of 
very great advantage; but so many do not, that I am reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that the ability to acquire a fluent, pleas- 
urable and satisfactory use of J^spoken language and understanding 
of the utterances of others by the perceptions of the eye, xinaided 
by the organs of hearing, is with congenital deaf mutes a rare 
talent more often received as an endowment of nature, than obtained 
as the result of teaching and study. To the deaf person there is 
no such thing as articulation, as there is to the hearing. That 
which is articulation to us, is only gesture of the lips to them. The 
substitution of one sense for another, or of one organ for another, 
is not in close harmony with the law of nature, and, it can not be 
expected that the organ will readily perform the double function 
thus imposed upon it where there is not a special aptitude for it as 
a gift of nature. We can all improve and cultivate powers we al- 
ready have, but we can not create those we have not. There have 
been some persons, who having lost their hands, have been able to 
do some quite surprising feats with their feet and toes ; but no one 
would claim that any important percentage even of those so unfor- 
tunate as to lose their fingers could utilize their toes in lieu of 
them, notwithstanding tl^e mechanism of the feet and toes is very much 
like the mechanism of the hands and fingers; much more, indeed, 
than the similarity of the organs of sight and the organs of hear- 
ing. Any organ to perform its work perfectly, must be com- 
plete. A loss of any portion of it impairs its efficiency. Differently 
from common opinion, the auditory apparatus is a most important 
element in acquiring, cultivating and retaining speech, since without 
it one can not know when he is usinj^ the vocal organs correctly. 
Persons are dumb because they are deaf, and not because there is 
any defect in that most complicated of all musical instruments, the 
vocal organ. Having this with all it parts entire, and full muscular 
ability to operate them, I once thought that of course they ought 
to talk if they would only try. Would it not have been as reason- 
able for me to expect them to perform on the violin or piano be- 
cause all the keys, hammers, strings and sounding boards were in 
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their hands, with muscular strength to scratch or pound? Muscu- 
lar eflFort is the smallest part of producing speech, as it is of pro- 
ducing delicious strains upon a musical instrument. One can only 
acquire musical skill by long practice, and then his skill is only in 
the direction of his practice. Not one iota of this practice is con- 
ducted in any musical conservatory regardless of the sense of hear- 
ing. All this is just as true of speech as it is of music. We use 
our vocal organs as we are trained to use them and in no other 
way. One is trained to use them in English, another in German, 
another in French, yet the organs are precisely the same in all 
oases, whether of the snvaut or Hottentot. Whether one will learn 
as a vernacuhir, Greek, Hebrew, English or Sanscrit, depends 
wholly and solely upon whether the articulate sounds peculiar to 
either of those languages fall with frequency upon the ear. It is in 
the order of nature that the knowledge of language hhall be 
acquired through the auditory apparatus and never through the 
organ of sight. The vocal apparatus executes the orders of the 
mind, after the mind has learned through the ear the significance 
of articulate sounds. Of course the deaf person can never get this 
training in the order of nature, sounds being entirely al)sent from, 
and an unknown quantity to, him. If sound could be represented 
in pictures, his situation would be more hopeful in this direction. 
Unnatural as it may be, the deaf mute is compelled to use his sight 
as best he can as a substitute for hearing ; but he is entitled to the 
greatest amount of leniency and patience in his failures, which in- 
evitably in many cases will be numerous and lamentable. Sight is 
the sense through which we are chiefly brought into communica- 
tion with the physical. Hearing is the sense by which we are 
brought into contact with the intellectual, sesthetic and spiritual, and 
is consequently a higher sense than sight. We can readily conceive 
of a higher power performing the service of a lower ; but for a lower 
to perform the functions of a higher power, is certainly a most 
difficult and unpromising undertaking. Need we be surprised then, 
however much we may be disappointed — as I confess I have been 
— that our pxipils trained only through the sense of sight to articu- 
late, and decipher the visible movements of the vocal organs, do 
not enjoy and practice their acquired talent as extensively as we 
would have them? Let us remember that for them there is none 
of the musical quality of speech, which gives it its chief charm for 
us. No tone quality, rythm, no rising or falling inflection, no ac- 
cent, no pitch, not even as much as a dull dead monotone ! Let 
us remember also that the mouthings and facial contortions so com- 
mon in using speech to the deaf, are often repellant to them as 
well as to others, and frequently make them di8agreeal)ly conspicu- 
ous. They also know very well that their voices, thougn they have 
never heard them, are in most cases peculiar, and in the estima- 
tion of many persons outside their circle of friends, disagreeable. 
They know this not because they have been told of it, so much as 
because of the looks of bystanders whose countenances often de- 
clare the feelings within with more emphasis than they would think 
of expressing them in words. Still further, there is so much di- 
versity in tlie visible movements of the tongue, lips, and teeth, 
and palate, among people in general, that the uncertainty of the 
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deaf person, as to the correctness of his interpretation of the mouth 
signs — for to the deaf lip and tongue movements are as truly signs 
as are manual gestures, though much feebler in expressiveness — is 
80 great that he is in aluiost constant perplexity, and instinctively 
resorts to writing as his method of communication. This is espe- 
cially true where precision is necessary, as in business transactions. 
These statements are not made in opposition to the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb in articulation and lip-reading, but as a state- 
ment of the difficulties they have to encounter and the obstacles 
they must overcome in this great undertaking and in explanation 
of their disuse of it after acquiring it. Indeed the wonder is not 
that tliey succeed so poorly, but that they do so well as they do. 
They need and sliould be given all the encouragement possible, and 
much patience should be exercised with them in their partial suc- 
cesses and their failures. We should be as lenient in our judg- 
ments of them as we are of students learning ancient languages ; 
for their difficulties are a thousand-fold greater with no analogies 
between them. 

If any one doubts it, let him destroy his auditory nerve, and go 
into Russia or China and learn the languages of those countries by 
the same methods to which the deaf-mute is shut up in learning 
to utter an articulate speech and to decipher the meaningless move- 
ments of the vocal organs of those addressing him. I say mean- 
ingless movements, because our understanding of speech is in no 
way or degree affected by them; for we understand speech as per- 
fectly in the dark as in the light, with the eyes closed as well as 
with them open, and the person blind from birth understands them 
as well as any other individual. For sixteen years I have been a 
decided advocate of articulation for deaf mutes, hypothetically, but 
after so many years of experimenting one is entitled to some posi- 
tive opinions on the subject; and while I am fully convinced that 
every institution for the education of the deaf and dumb should 
have a department for the instruction of such as may be benefited 
by it, I am bound to confess that my confidence in the advantage 
and utility of articulation for the majority of deaf mutes, is not as great 
as my hopefulness of it was sixteen years ago. So far as it will aid 
in securing better results for the w^hole class of deaf mutes it 
should be fostered and used. None should be forbidden the endeavor 
to obtain it because so many can not master it ; yet it should not 
be allowed to impede or in any manner interfere- with the intellec- 
tual improvement, or the acquisition of general information in the 
school. I would be glad to know that whatever disappointment may 
have followed our labors in this direction was the result of defec- 
tive methods or incapacity in the use of those we have, that the 
proper remedies might be applied and more satisfactory results se- 
cured. With this desire I have visited all the principal articulation 
schools in America where other methods are prohibited, and also 
the articulation classes in the principal institutions w^here the com- 
bined system — which is eclectic and aims to apply to particular 
cases, tile methods for which they have the best adaptability— ob- 
tains, as with us, but in no one of them have I found any better 
results than our own teachers have effected. I deem it most desir- 
able that every deaf person be taught to receive communication 



from all persons in society and in the business pursuits of life, as 
well as at the home fireside, by the visual perception of the organs 
of voice, and to make his thoughts known by the use of his vocal 
organs; but I am constrained to the opinion, after many years of 
labor, investigation and study, that while some wholly fail, only a 
few, a very few, wholly succeed, and the aggregate of satisfactory 
success is not very large ; and that care is to be taken lest undue 
expectations are aroused in the friends of deaf children, and in the 
children themselves, that will surely meet with disappointment in 
many eases. Yet the measure of success is so consideralde, that I 
would foster this department and extend it, if the General Assembly 
will supply the means to defray the expense. Heretofore the ex- 
pense of tins department has been defrayed from the appropriation 
for the sup])ort of the school, without any special provision being 
made for it, and has increased the per capita cost of maintaining 
the Institution about five dollars. If it should be extended as I 
would desire to see done, a special appropriation will be required for 
the purpoiHe, or the general fund for support should be increased. 
The per capita cost of pupils with us is already as low as it can be 
made without impairing the extent or efficiency of the work done by 
the Institution. 

Before leaving this subject I should remark that in the foregoing 
statements no reference has been made to semi-mutes who had ac- 
quired speech before they lost their hearing. They constitute a 
very important and interesting portion of the pupils of every insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb. With them speech is a matter of 
memory and should be retained. Some of them, however, find so 
much difficulty in understanding speech through the eye, that they 
neglect it until it is lost from disuse and the failure of friends to 
insist on their making of it the best use they can. To restore it ta 
such and to conserve it with those still retaining it, I deem 'a very 
important work of such an institution as this, not by any means to 
be omitted. 

In this connection I would advert to the recent proposition that 
has been promulgated and quite ably maintained by Professor J. A. 
Gillespie, Superintendent of the Nebraska Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, of organizing special classes of semi-deaf pupils, some 
of whom are found in all institutions of this kind. It is claimed 
that the hearing of some is latent and non-effective from disuse, 
and if brought into use by compulsion or otherwise will be quick- 
ened and finally made perfect. This is certainly a very attractive 
proposition, and maybe correct; but my observation does not har- 
monize with it. Most, we might say all — the exceptions are so few — 
of these persons have been in families where* speech is used, and 
where the tender solicitude of parents and other members of the 
family have been taxed to the utmost to make them understand by 
loud utterance and by talking in the ear. Very nearly all of them 
have been the subjects of medical treatment, and of the best and 
most scientific counsel the times afford. The practice in this Insti- 
tution, and I think in others, has been to speak orally to them, 
whenever practicable, and to require them by all available means to 
use their voices both in the school room and out of it ; yet the 
changes which have come under my observation in the hearing of 
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such cases is more frequently for the worse than for the better. 
There have doubtless been instances of children having deaf parents 
who never had the opportunity of learning speech in the family, and 
at the age when speech is most easily acquired, and is generally 
learned by mankind, who were supposed to be deaf, but who, upon 
coming into association with speaking people, learned to utilize the 
hearing they had and seemed to be acquiring hearing, when they 
were only learning the significance of what they had always been 
able to hear. 

There are other children of defective intellectual powers whose 
habits of attention being undeveloped were supposed to be deaf. 
But upon being placed under training and instruction, their mental 
faculties were aroused, their attentive powers improved, and the 
children seemed to be acquiring hearing, when in fact they were 
only learning to use the hearing they always possessed. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that such children are more properly sub- 
jects for a school for feeble-minded children than for an institution 
for the education of the deaf and dumb. It is not unusual to find 
feeble-minded children speechless, and in consequence, supposed by 
the uninformed to be deaf. Hence they are frequently brought, 
under this misapprehension, to an institution for the deaf and dumb, 
and when admitted, form a very troublesome and discordant element 
in the classification. This is increased by the fact that there are 
«ome deaf mutes who are dunces. Just where the line between 
brightness and imbecility lies, has not been clearly defined, and 
hence it is impossible to avoid admitting, occasionally, as a pupil, 
one whose presence here is of little advantage to him, and is a ser- 
ious impediment in the way of others. 

While, as indicated above, I have not much faith in the theory 
that hearing can be produced where it does not already exist, or 
that it may be materially improved by use where it exists imper- 
fectly, yet as so much is claimed for it, and the experiments in 
another institution are so favorably represented, I think that we 
should try it here and prove for ourselves the extent of its value. 
It will not do for us to lag behind others and deny to our pupils 
any possible good. If the General Assembly shall favor and make 
BXi appropriation for this class in connection with our articulation 
department, I would recommend the employment of teachers and 
the organization of a special department wherein speech and hear- 
ing shall be the sole method of imparting and receivnig instruction. 
Prove all things, hold fast that which is good, is a divine injunc- 
tion which it may be wise to observe in this matter. 

Considerable interest has been aroused of late in the question of 
the practicability of educating deaf mutes in the common schools 
with hearing children, chiefly through the agitations of Prof. A. 
Graham Bell, an enthusiastic friend of the deaf and dumb, whose 
time, talents and fortune are largely devoted to their advancement. 
The suggestion, though at first promulgated as a new departure, 
has in it nothing at all new. It was long, patiently and persist- 
ently tried in the last century in Germany, with genuine German 
patience and zeal, and abandoned as impracticable. An able and 
■exhaustive paper on this subject, detailing the history of the effort 
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has recently been prepared by Prof. Joseph C. Gordon, of the Col- 
umbia College for the Deaf and Dumb. The project has been more 
or less tried in every part of our country to the present time and 
is tried constantly. A large proportion of the pupils of ever^'' 
institution for the deaf and dumb has been sent to common schools 
with their hearing brothers and sisters without any appreciable ben- 
efit in one case in a hundred. Teachers have endeavored faithfully 
to instruct them, but in vain. I have repeatedly received letters 
from common school teachers asking for advice as to the best 
method in such cases, and for any aids attainable in the work. 
These letters have manifested a most earnest and sincere desire to 
be of some service to the unfortunate deaf children, in whose be- 
half the sympathies and endeavors of their authors were enlisted. 
The uniform result has been that deaf children in hearing schools 
have been found such a discordant element there, that not only did 
they get no adequate benefit themselves, but they seriously inter- 
fered with the progress of the hearing children. I wish very much 
that it were otherwise ; for, if it were practicable to educate these 
children at their homes, a large public outlay might be avoided, 
and parental care continued over them during their tender and im- 
pressible years. The character of an individual is very much de- 
termined by his condition quite as much, indeed, as by his surround- 
ings. Every person knows the power of associations in moulding 
the character of a youth, but few have ever thought how much one's 
condition modifies the influence of associations, and tends to a life 
of introspection or of drawing one out into sympathy with his fel- 
lows. There is no one of our senses that has more to do with the 
formati(m of character than the sense of hearing. When this is 
absent, the person is in a condition of isolation mentally, even 
though in the midst of a hilarious group of play fellows or in the 
family circle. This condition tends to the formation of characteris- 
tics peculiar to deaf persons, which it is impossible common school 
teachers should understand. It is only after years of association — 
close and intimate— with them that the professional teacher of deaf 
mutes comes fully to understand them. One of the first requisites 
of a teacher is to know the characteristics of his pupils, for without 
a knowledge and a recognition of them in his daily instruction, he 
will fail of securing the best results. Doubtless these are some of 
the facts that lead to the present system of collecting the deaf 
mutes of a State into one institution after the failure to instruct 
them successfully in the common schools. It is proper that we con- 
sider these facts as well as the history of the endeavor otherwise to 
instruct them when the right or wisdom of the existence of the 
present system is called in question. The proposal, while sincerely 
meant for the benefit of the deaf mute, in fact, in my judgment, 
tends to the abandonment of their education altogether, and over- 
looks their industrial training, which, while of great importance to 
all youth, is tenfold more important with the deaf and dumb, who 
can never enter the professions and can engage in pursuits of trade 
to only a very limited extent. Whenever a proposal to educate the 
deaf and dumb in the common schools is presented with conditions 
promising success in their intellectual and industrial education, it 
will receive our most hearty co-operation ; but something better than 
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has yet been proposed will have to be presented. Common school 
teachers are already overtaxed by the exactions laid upon them, 
and have not the time or means to carry on another quite distinct 
work simultaneously with that they now have. I do not beUeve 
that the General Assembly would favorably consider a proposal to 
make a large expenditure to try an experiment that has already 
proved a failure. If, however, it should, we shall watch its progress 
with the greatest interest and an earnest desire for its success. 

In former reports I have recommended the establishment of 
another institution for the education of the deaf and dumb in Illi- 
nois. I would renew that recommendation at this time, though it 
does not appear as imperative to me as it did two years ago. That 
there are many deaf children in the State who should be in school, 
but are not, is certainly true, but after opening a correspondence 
with every county clerk in Illinois, and with the postmasters at the 
places of their residence, and with the parents of those reported in 
the census of 1880, as far as we can ascertain their addresses, I 
am convinced that most of those who can be induced to attend 
school, either have attended school, or are now doing so, and that 
the number of school age and condition still out of school, is not 
as large as was supposed. The number of pupils in the Institution 
has not increased for several years. This is probably due to the 
fact that there has been no epidemic prevailing which causes deaf- 
ness. A large percentage of the pupils of such institutions receive 
their deafness as the sequel of measles, scarlet fever and cerebro- 
spinal-meningitis — of late yearss chiefly of the last. When, for a 
protracted period, there has been no malignant epidemic of either 
of these diseases, or when medical science has come better to un- 
derstand how to grapple with them, the number of deaf children in 
the community and the attendance upon the Institution v^ill be cor- 
respondingly reduced. Upon the recurrence of one of these epi- 
demics in malignant form, there will follow an increase in the 
number of deaf children, and a consequent increase of admissions 
to the Institution. 

Upon the subject of another institution in the report laid before 
you two years ago, I treated at some length, and will tajke the 
liberty of referring to what I then said. [Fourteenth Biennial Re- 
port Supt. Pub. Inst., pp. 55-58.] . 

The recommendation to establish another institution in this State 
is made in deference to the opinion of others, and not in my judg- 
ment in the interest of economy, which it certainly will not be, 
(since it will duplicate the organization,) nor because I believe this 
Institution is too large. I do not think it is overgrown or too large. 
I once thought that two hundred pupils were as many as could be 
profitably brought together ; later, with additional experience, I fixed 
m my mind three hundred and twenty as the golden medium ; now, 
in the light of further experience, I know that five hundred pupils 
is not too large a number for one institution, and I see no reason 
why an institution might not be organized and efficiently and eco- 
nomically conducted with a thousand pupils, if adequate structures 
and facilities are provided, which can be done in one institution 
more economically than in two. It certainly is easier, and produc- 
tive of better results to conduct a large institution with a good or- 
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ganization, and suitable site and buildings, than it is a small one 
with poor accojnmodatioiis. The Honorable State Board of Chari- 
ties did me the honor, in their last report, to review my varying 
statements at different times on this subject. I have a great ad- 
miration for consistency of opinion, but with lapse of time, one 
hopes to learn something. In this I am only following in the safe 
and wise precedence of the Board of Charities on a similar subject. 
In their Fourth Biennial Report, October, 1876, they report four 
hundred and sixty-four inmates in the Central Hospital, four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven in the Northern Hospital, and two hundred 
and four in the Southern Hospital for the Insane, and state ''in our 
opinion, the nximber of insane congregated under a single roof is 
too great, and that this evil calls for a. remedy. With these views 
we cannot give our consent to any increase of the number of patients 
now under the control of any of the superintendents of this State." 
But in later years the Board of Charities favors the building of a 
new hospital for the insane, to accommodate fifteen hundred patients, 
and ultimately to be enlarged to a capacity sufficient for two thou- 
sand five hundred patients, not under one roof, indeed, but under 
one superintendent. The ideas of the Board have enlarged with 
lapse of time and observation, as mine did, and surely they are ta 
be commended therefor. The old adage has it that **wise men often 
change their minds." 

There are other subjects connected with the Institution which I 
would like to present to you, but I have already exceeded the limits 
you specified for my report to you, 

KespectfuUy submitted, 

Philip G. Gillett, 
Sept. 80, 1884. Siiperinteiident. 
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ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

Hon. Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Public InstrxLction: 

Sir — It is my privilege to report to you the condition and work 
of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, located at 
Jacksonville, for the two years ending September 30, 1884. 

In a certain sense, this Institution is a. part of the public school 
system of Illinois. The property is owned by the State, the school 
is supported by the State, is controlled by the State, and is open 
to all blind of the State, of a suitable age, without respect to con- 
dition or color; the State furnishes all needed educational appli- 
ances, and boards and cares for the pupils during term time. 

The school has three departments, literary, musical and mechan- 
ical. Pupils are admitted into the literary department at the age 
of ten years, and are placed in the musical, if found to possess any 
ability in that direction, which can be cultivated. If found to pos- 
sess good talent, with ability to impart knowledge, we give them 
extra advantages, and prepare them for teaching music. 

In the mechanical department we have two clasees of persons: 
pupils who have pursued the course of study to completion, or as 
far as circumstances permit, and those who have never been pupils, 
but later in life have become blind, and wish to be prepared to 
support themselves. We have given certificates to ten men from 
our shops during the past two years, eight of whom are doing well 
at their trades, one is dead, and one was not in business when last 
heard from. We teach them to make brooms and mattresses, and 
cane-seat chairs. The outfit is not expensive, and plenty of such 
work can be obtained, and disposed of, if properly attended to. 

Iq the literary dipartment we have six teachers. The peculiari- 
ties connected with teaching the blind will not permit of more than 
twenty-five pupils under the charge of one teacher, and a less num- 
ber is preferable in most of the rooms, in order that the pupils may 
receive the best of attention, such as is rendered necessary by their 
physical disabiHty. Much of the work of our teachers is oral, as 
we do not have a complete set of text-books in raised print. We 
tench' five and one-half days in the week, so that in a ternf of 
thirty-seven weeks the amount of time given to teaching is equiva- 
lent to more than a term of forty weeks of our public schools. 
Though onr vacations are longer than those of schools which have 
a te»m of forty weeks, yet our teachers have given the same amount 
of time to their work which the teachers in public schools have to 
their work. 

Tiie same qualifications are required of our teachers that are re- 
quired of others, and the same elements are needed to succeed. Our 
pupils have no goodness injected into their natures by their blind- 
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ness; the same propensity for mischief, the same tendency to idle- 
ness, the same disposition to shirk, is with them as though they 
had their sight. Added to this, is the fact that few of them have 
been required to do anything by their parents, being the pets on 
account of their afHiction, which listless, do-nothing habit we often 
find hard to eradicate. But despite these natural and acquired dis- 
advantages, our pupils are making good progress in their studies. 

In our musical department we employ four teachers all or part 
of their time, and also some of the time of some of our pupils. 
These pupils are those whom we expect will become music teachers, 
and we try to give them the practical part of their future work by 
thus employing them. 

Blindness does not develop a talent for music, nor increase it, but 
in the education of the blind, that talent which they may possess 
is cultivated and improved. If the same pupil were not blind, he 
would in all probability receive no musical training. To teach the 
blind music requires a great deal of patience, as well as skill, and 
our teachers are fully competent, and very successful in their work 
among our pupils, as their skill and attainments give evidence. 

The graduates from the institution during the past two years 
numbered ten, of whom seven were prepared to teach music, and 
some of them are successfully engaged in the work. 

We differ from other schools, in that, while we educate them, we 
endeavor to give them such training as will make them self-sup- 
porting. We do not always succeed in this, and I regret to say 
we can do less in that part of our work for the female pupils, than 
we can for the male pupils, there being so few things they can do 
which will give them a support. While we may fail in this, yet 
the fact that we can give them an education, which places them in 
communication with their fellows in the field of thought, shows the 
work our school is doing, and the great boon bestowed upon them, 
by the liberality of the State. Our pupils often are the best edu- 
cated and best informed members of their families. 

Our roll for the two years past contained two hundred and five 
names, from seventy-five counties. Our average attendance for the 
term of 1882 and 1883 was 112.4, and for the term of 1883 and 
1884 was 131. 

The proportion of sexes among the pupils is about two males to 
one female. The like proportion prevails in the applications we re- 
ceive. I think this is largely owing to accidents, and exposure 
among boys, to which girls are not liable, and in addition we place 
on our roll our shop hands, men, and do not have a corresponding 
number of women. 

The main building, as now constructed, gives us good school 
rooms, and residence and dormitory rooms suflficient for our use; 
though when we open our assembly room to the public it is but 
half large enough for our audience. 

The past two years have been very pleasant and successful ones 
with our school, and in hope of its increased prosperity and useful- 
ness in the future, I make you this report. 

F. W. Phillips, Superintendent. 
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ILLINOIS ASYLUM FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

Hon. Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

In accordance with your request I hereby submit the following re- 
port of the affairs of the Illinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children 
for the two years ending September 3D, 1884. 

It is proper to state, however, that my connection with the Insti- 
tution dates only from October 4, 1883. Hence, in my report to 
you of the affairs of the Institution prior to that date I am depend- 
ent upon the records of the Asylum left by my predecessor. 

The movement of the population for the two years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1884, has been as follows: 

Number of inmates present September 30, 1882 302 

Number of inmates admitted during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1883 72 

Number of inmates readmitted 107 



Total number 481 

Number of inmates temporarily absent or discharged Sep- 
tember ^0, 1883 164 

Number died during the year ending September 30, 1883 . . 13 

177 



Total number present September 30, 1883 304 

Average daily attendance during the year 293.17 

Average daily attendance during the School year 311.18 

Number of inmates present September 30, 1883 304 

Number of inmates admitted during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1884 39 

Number of inmates readmitted 88 



Total number 431 

Number of inmates temporarily absent or discharged Sep- 
tember 30, 1884 109 

Number died during the year 5 

114 



Total number present September 30, 1884 317 

Average daily attendance during the year 291.69 

Average daily attendance during school year 304 

The average age of the 317 inmates present September 30, 1884, 
was iifteen and one-third years. Of these, 174 were males and 143 
were females ; 191 were inmates whose clothing and transportation 
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was furnished by the different counties of the State; 126 were 
clothed by parents or guardians. 

The school term remains the same as at the date of the last re- 
port of the Institution, viz, 10 months, from September 1 to June 
30. During the winter and spritig of 1883 the Institution was visited 
with an epidemic of scarlet fever, which seriously interfered with 
school work and added largely to the labors of all connected with 
the Institution. Some fifty inmates and several attendants were 
attacked by the disease, which proved fatal to six of the children 
under treatment. 

The total number of death^ from all causes during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1883, wasrhirteen. During the past year the 
Institution has been free from serious disease. The number of 
deaths during the year was five. 

The Institution is greatly in need of a hospital building entirely 
separate and disconnected from the main building. The rooms used 
for hospital purposes at present are in the main building and are 
inadequate. We should have a separate building where the sick 
could be cared for without risk of communicating disease to those 
unaffected. The board of trustees has ordered plans and specifi- 
cations for such a building to be prepared, and we trust that the 
legislature will see fit to grant us the funds necessary for its erection. 

School Work. 

The importance to feeble-minded children of systematic training 
in the school room can not be over-estimated. It is in the school 
room that habits of obedience, order and industry are to be formed, 
the dull perception quickened, the key to each child's darkened 
mind sought, and the effort made to fit them for future usefulness. 
The position of teacher in an institution of this character calls for 
rare qualities of head and heart. To be successful there must be 
above all else a love for the work and a heartfelt interest in the 
children. 

Too much credit can not be given to the faithful teacher in this 
and other institutions of a similar character for the patience, tact 
and unwearied industry displayed in their chosen work. 

The following is a brief resume of the work of the different classes 
under school training at the date of this report: 

Class No. 1 (Girls) and No. 2 (Boys.) 

Arithmetic — (Taught orally.) 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division. Reduction of com- 
pound numbers. Examples in simple fractions. U. S. money, 
weights and measures. 

Instructions in telling time. 

Oeoqraphy — Physical features of the United States, Europe, Asia, 
etc. Exercises on outline maps of the different divisions of the 
world. General occupations of the people of the United States and 
Europe. 
—5 
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Agricultural and mining products of the United States. 

Reading and Spelling — Monroe's new series, Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Header. 

Writing — Dictation exercises on black-board. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
of Appleton's series of copy books. 

Object Lessons — Familiar objects from every-day life. Common 
tools and their uses. Agricultural products. Textile fabrics. Se- 
lection from Calkins' Manual of Object-Teaching. 

History — Short talks by teachers on the history of the United 
States and Europe. 

The children in these classes are drtailed during school hours for 
physical exercises in the gymnasium, calisthenic and singing 
classes. 

The girls spend a portion of the afternoon in the sewing-room 
receiving instructions in plain sewing, mending, darning, the use of 
the sewing machine, etc. 

Class No. 3 {Boys) and Class No. 4 (Girls.) 

Arithmetic — Writing and reading numbers, simple addition and 
subtraction, counting frame exercises. 

Geography — Lessons on outline map of the United States. 

Reading and Spelling — Webb's Word Method; Monroe's First and 
Second Eeader. 

Writing — Cowperthwait & Co.'s Model Copy :Books Nos. 1, 2, S 
and 4. Dictation exercises on blackboard. 

Object Lessons — Selections from Calkins' Primary Manual of Ob- 
ject Teaching. 

Details of children are made as in the higher classes at different 
hours for instructions in physical enercises — singing; and from the 
girls class to the sewing-room. 

Class No. 5 {Boys.) 

^r if Amebic— Counting and reading numbers. Simple addition. 

Reading — Webb's Word Method. Word and Object Charts. Word 
Panorama. 

Writing — From copies on blackboard and slate. A few children 
write in Cowperthwait's Nos. 1 and 2 Copy Books. 

Drawing — Simple figures on blackboard. 

Object Lessons — Color, form, familiar objects in use in every 
day life. Selections from Calkins' Primary Manual of Object 
Teaching. 

Exercises in articulation. 

Free use is made of dissected pictures, puzzles, etc., during school 
hours. 

Different divisions attend calisthenics, gymnastic and singing 
classes during the dny. 
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Class No. 6 {Boys) and Class No. 7 (Girls.) 

Arithmetic — Counting and reading numbers. 

Reading — Webb's First Lesson. Monroe's Primary Chart. Printed 
Word Cards. Word Panorama. 

. Object Lesson — Form board. Color blocks. Dissected picture 
puzzles. 

Blackboard Exercises— Coi^ying simple figures, as squares, circles, 
curves and cross marks. 

Printing names and words. 

General Exercises — Names of the days, weeks and months. March- 
ing, calisthenic and gymnastic exercises. 

Classes 8, 9, 10 and 11 are taught form, color, braiding, word 
reading, bead stringing, shoe lacing, marching, and the simpler 
physical exercises of the gymnasium. 

KINDERGARTEN GLASS. 

Within the past year a kindergarten class has been formed and 
very satisfactory progress has been made by the children under 
training. 

We regard the kindergarten system of training, with some modifi- 
cations, aH peculiarily adapted to this class of children. The kin- 
dergarten songs and plays are entered into by our children with 
a zest and pleasure which are very gratifying. 

The hand training which is afforded them by the different occu- 
pations of the kindergarten we regard as especially valuable. 

INDIVIDUAL WORK WITH FEERLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

In the training and education of feeble-minded and idiotic child- 
ren it is necessary to bear in mind the marked difference of tem- 
perament, disposition and capacity which exists amongst them. 
Hence the necessity on the part of the teacher for special study of 
the individual child under instruction. The successful teacher is 
quick to realize this fact and to apply it. Valuable lessons are 
oftentimes taught us by the children themselves. 

OBJECT TEACHING. 

During the past year special attention has been paid to object 
teaching in our schools. The advantages of this method of instruc- 
tion for feeble-minded children are obvious. We aim to give our 
pupils a knowledge of common things, to teach them to observe 
the things they come in contact with in every day life — in short, to 
make our teaching as practical as possible. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

The importance of physical training for feeble-minded children 
was early recognized by those engaged in the work. This subject 
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assumes a higher importance in our work than in that of most ed- 
ucators. Spencer aptly says, **The first requisite to success is to be 
a good animal." This remark is applicable to our work in training 
feeble-minded children. To achieve the most success with this class 
we must as far as possible improve their physical condition. A 
large proportion of feeble-minded children are physically as well as 
mentally deficient — imperfect muscular co-ordination and various de- 
fects of the nervous system are common. Especial attention has 
been paid to physical training in this Institution during the past 
two years. A well appointed gymnasium and calisthenic room are 
in charge of skilled teachers, and during the day the members of 
all the school classes receive such physical training as is suitable 
for them. 

SUNDAY EXERCISES. 

The children of the Institution assemble in the chapel on Sundays 
for an hour in the morning and afternoon. The time is occupied 
with singing, short talks on religious subjects and appropriate Sun- 
day school exercises. 

MUSIC AND AMUSEMENTS 

hold an important place in our course of training. Such children 
as are susceptible of instruction in singing receive daily lessons. 
Monday evenings are devoted to dancing and amusements, and at 
different times during the school year entertainments of various 
kinds are provided for the children. 

SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

A record is kept by the teachers of the school and industrial 
progress of the children in their charge. Entries are made from 
time to time regarding the conduct and progress of the children 
under training. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

We believe that industrial training should not only supplement 
the work of the school room, but should go hand in hand with it. 
We consider it essential to the future happiness and well-being of 
our children that they should develop a capacity for usefulness. 
All the inmates who are able are expected to assist in the work of 
the household. Many of our children take pride in their work and 
earnestly strive to deserve the commendation of their instructors. 
For lack of suitable work shops but little has been done heretofore 
in teaching trades. We hope, however, at the time of our next re- 
port, to show satisfactory progress in this direction. 

■ 

APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

Since the opening of the school, in 1865, to September cO, 1884, 
1692 applications have been received. During the year 1882-3 the 
number of applications received was 120; for 1883-4, 84. Total 
number of applications for the past two years, 204. 
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In looking back on the past year we can not but feel thankful for 
the continued success and prosperity of our work. We feel that 
the people of the great State of Illinois are disposed to take no 
step backward in the humane work of caring for those whom na- 
ture has deprived of so many of the blessings of life. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

Wm. B. Fish, M. D., 

Superintendent. 
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ILLINOIS SOLDIEKS* OEPHANS' HOME. 

Hon. Henby Raab, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — Your request for a report of the school connected with 
the Soldiers* Orphans' Home has been referred to me by the Super- 
intendent, and I hasten to comply. 

During the year ending June 15, 1883, there were enrolled 309 
pupils. 

The average daily attendance was 290.8 

Whole number of days taught 194 

Whole number of days lost by absence 1,246 

Number caused by sickness 832 

Number caused by sore eyes 307 

Number caused by work 73i^ 

Number caused by absence from the Home 26| 

Number caused by truancy 7 

Whole number of minutes lost by tardiness 1,194 

Caused by negligence 625 

Caused by work 5C9 

Average age of pupils 9g years. 

During the year ending June 18, 1884, there were enrolled 330 
pupils. 

The average daily attendance was 324.8 

Whole number of days taught 199 

Whole number of days lost by absence 1,030 

Number caused by sickness 826il 

Number claused by sore eyes 132} 

Number caused by work 42 

Number caused by absence from the Home 18 

Number caused by truancy 11 

Whole number of minutes lost by tardiness 653 

Number caused by negligence 588 

Number caused by work 65 

Average age of pupils 10|| years 

Number of hours taught each day 5^ 

Our school year begins the first Monday in September and con- 
tinues till the middle of June, with an intermission of one week in 
March. 

The pupils enter school at the age of five years, and leave the 
Home at the age of fourteen. 
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The course of study is essentially the same as at the time of my 
last report, bein^ arranged for nine grades, and one year allowed 
for the completion of a grade. We have always considered it of 
the utmost importance to make the school work as practical as pos- 
sible, as the greater part of the children have to make their own 
living after leaving the Home. We have monthly examinations, and 
send monthly reports to the parents or guardians. 

Letter-writing IS a part of the regular school work. 5very pupil 
who can write is required to write a letter to some friend, once a 
month. During the last year three pupils, having finished our ninth 
grade, and still having one year to stay in the Home, attended the 
grammar school in the Normal University, and did very creditable work. 

For the time my report covers, there were employed in the school 
six teachers and a principal. We have six school rooms, furnished 
(with two exceptions) with double seats, and accommodating from 
45 to 60 pupils each. The schools are well supplied with books, 
maps, etc., and the advancement is as great as can be expected, 
considering the fact that the pupils are required to do all their 
studying in school hours. 

The cost of the schools for the last two years was $7,710 51 

Salary of teachers for two years 7,035 CO 

Books and stationery for first year 335 29 

Books and stationery for second year 340 22 

Cost per pupil for first year 12 46 

Cost per pupil for second year 11 69 

We have an excellent library of 2,076 volumes, containing stand- 
ard works of history, biography, poetry, fiction and books for refer- 
ence. The children are admitted to the library every evening after 
chapel exercises, and on Sunday afternoons. 

At the time my report closes, the various counties of the State 
are represented as follows: 



Adams 


2 


Loffan 


9 


Bureau 


1 


Marshall 


2 


Bond 


2 


Massao 

Marion 


6 


Clinton 


3 


10 


Champaign 


10 


McLean 


20 


Clark 


11 


Macoupin 


12 


Cook 


16 


McDonoufiTh 


6 


Clay 


3 


Morgan 


6 


Cumberland 


4 


Macon 


8 


Carroll 


4 


Mercer 


3 


Cass 


6 


Mason 


5 


Christian 


2 


Menard 


3 


DeWitt 


6 


Pike 


4 


DeKalb 


5 


Piatt 


3 


Douirlas 


1 


Perry 

Peoria 


7 


EfflnKham 


6 


3 


Edfirar 


3 


Putnam 


1 


Ford 


2 


Rock Islnnd 


4 


Fayette 


4 


Richland 

Randolph 


3 


Fulton 


10 


1 


Grundy 


2 


Scott 


4 


Henderson 


3 


flhelby 


5 


Iroquois 

Jackson 


4 


Sanflramon 


9 


7 


Tazewell 

Union 


6 


Jefferson 


1 


1 


Jo Daviess 


3 


Vermilion..... 


4 


Jasper 


3 


Warren 


6 


Knox 


6 


Will 


11 


Kane 


6 


Wayne 

Wabask 


2 


Kankakee 


2 


4 


La 8alle 


12 

» 


Winnebaffo 


6 


Lee . 


Woodford.. '.'.'".".'i.*.'.".".*;;.":; 

Washington , 


o 


Livingston 


3 


4 
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In addition to their school work, the children assist in the various 
departments of household labor, being regularly detailed for a cer- 
tain kind of work each month. 

The larger boys assist on the farm, and the larger girls sew an 
hour every evening after school. Regular sewing classes are organ- 
ized, and a teacher employed to give instruction in that useful art. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the Soldiers* Orphans' Home 
is doing faithfully and well the work for which it was estabhshed,. 
and the State will have no cause to regret the money expended in 
taking care of her orphans. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Sue J. Reid, Principal, 
Normal, September 12, 1881. 

(The report from the Illinois State- Reform School, which nhould appear here, was re- 
ceived so late that il was necessary to insert it further on in the Report. 1 
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SPECIAL REPOETS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OP 

* SCHOOLS. 



These reports were furnished in response to a circular suggesting 
the following topics: 

1. LiBRABIES: 

a. How many schools in your county? 

b. How many schools have an Unabridged Dictionary? 

c. How many have a Gazetteer? 

d. How many have a Cyclopedia? 

e. What is the character of the other books which you find in the schooi libraries? 

f. In what way are the books kept and oared for? 

g. Are the books, other than reference books, read? And who read them? 
h. Have additions been made recently? 

i. If they have, from what source did the funds for purchase come? 

j. State any facts in this connection which you deem of Interest, though not called 
for by the above questions. 

2. Teachers' Associations and Libraries: 

a. Have you a County Teachers* Association? 

b. Have you teachers' associations for sub-divisions of your county? 

c. What meetings are held by such associations, if you have them? 

d. Have you a teachers' professional library for the use of the teachers of the county? 

e. If you have, how many volumes does it contain? 

3. Course of Study in Country Schools: 

a. Have you attempted to secure the adoption of a course of study in your country 

schools. 

b. If you have, what success have you had? 

c. If a course of study has been pursued in any of your country schools for some time, 
what huvo been the tariKibio results? 

4. Changes of Teachers: 

In many ot the counties this is a sprious evil. If chansres are frequent in your county, 
what do you find that you can do to check the evil? 

5. lUKEGULAK ATTENDANCE IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS: 

What do you And it practicable to do to diminish irregularity of attendance? The evil 
is great, for the reports show that last year. whil« the ungraded schools were in session 
on an average nearly 150 days, the pupils enrolled were in attendance on an average but 
little more than half that time. 

C. Institutes: 

Please observe with care your institute work during the coming year. I shall have 
some queKtions to ask you about it after you have hold your institutes next summer. 

In answering the following questions, speak of the institute or institutes held by you 
under 8»;ction51. of the school law, even If held after July 1st of this year, and please in- 
clude the whole term of your teachers* meeting, even thouv;h a nart of it might be more 
Eroperly called a "summer school" than a "teachers' institute," which, strictly speaking, 
us to do chiefly with tho principles and methods of school management and instruction. 

a. How large a part of the time in your institute was given to a study of the principles 
of education as a science? 
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b. How larse a part to methods of instruction and school manacrement? 

c. To what extent did you make your institute a school for the study of the branches 
taught in our public schools? ^ 

d. Bestiftiers and those teachers who have had but little experience make up the 
class most in need of institue instruction. How large a proportion of this class in your 
county attended your institute? 

e. State briefly your conclusions as to the working of the amendment of Section 51 of 
the School law? 

In asking these questions upon the topics named. I wish rather to turn your attention 
to curtain things about which I want accurate information than to limit you to them. I 
shall be glad to have you speak of other things which you consider of special importance 
or interest. 



ADAMS— John Jimison. 

A deeper feeling of interest in the importance of education is 
gradually developing among the people. ''Progression" is the motto, 
but there are still many disadvantages to be overcome in preparing 
the way for the onward movement. Apparently there are diflS- 
culties on all sides, yet the awakening onward sentiment of feeling 
is good evidence that the one hundred and eighty schools of Adams 
county are in a healthy condition. Having visited all the schools 
once, and most of them twice, during the past two years, I am 
happy to state that an advancement has been made during this 
time. Most of the teachers seem earnest in their work, and wherever 
live teachers are, diligent pupils can always be found. 

Substantial improvements are also making in many of the dis- 
tricts. Some new buildings have been erected and fitted out neatly 
and well, while many other schools have had their efficiency in- 
creased, as well as been made more attractive, by the addition of 
modern furniture and the application of paint. A greater portion 
of the schools are unsupplied with libraries. Twenty-six of them 
have unabridged dictionaries. Four have gazetteers, and three are 
furnished with cyclop6dias. The other books to be found in the 
schools belong principally to some of the Illinois library sets that 
were introduced as a result of the library agitation in the legisla- 
ture of 1S57. Nearly all of these books, as is known, treat of 
agricultural topics, as they were then understood, but are now out 
of date and useless even in their own sphere. They do not supply 
the kind of reading matter that is needed for school children. In a 
few schools the books owned are not appreciated as they should be, 
and not cared for in the proper manner, but the number of places 
in which they receive bad treatment is too small and inconsiderate 
to raise the general cry tliat "books are only torn to pieces in 
schools." This exclamation is unjustifiable. The valuable books 
are read by both teachers and pupils. In one school Scott's Ivan- 
hoe went the whole round of the older scholars, while members of 
the same class had read the Life of Franklin, Irving^s Washington, 
and one had completed all of Macaulay*s History of England. The 
standard authors are used in all the schools that are supplied with 
them. The greatest deficiency is that the supply is too small. 
Additional books are bought each year, and are procured chiefly 
through the efforts of the teachers, a few of whom are energetic 
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enough to get up entertainments for this purpose; but the pur- 
chases are almost not worthy of mention if compared with what 
they should be. I am in favor of having a good library in every 
school house. It is true that it would take a better class of teachers 
to. direct a proper use of the books, but this is what we need. 
Youth is the time to form habits of reading ; and if a taste for good 
reading has been acquired by pupils in their school life, they have 
made the most important step in gaining an education, since they 
have then been taught to think and to seek knowledge for them- 
selves. 

We bave no general teachers* association, although meetings have 
been held in several of the townships during the past two winters, 
the results of which are good. It is difficult to meet regularly in 
the country, and especially so in winter, where long distances must 
be gone in a single day to get to the place of appointment. For 
this reason the meetings are often given up as impracticable. I 
advocate the plan of having teachers become better acquainted with 
each other. The benefits to be derived from the social mingling of 
a class of co-workers is great. Joint efforts are the ones that will 
push the profession to its highest degree of excellence. Conversing 
with those in a like occupation creates a deeper interest in the com- 
mon work. I am in favor of sociability among teachers, and many 
of them come to my office each Saturday, where, in the talks that 
ensue, ^'sympathy divides sorrow,** and those present go home 
enthused and better prepared for their work in the future. 

The practice of having a different instructor each year is cer- 
tainly a poor one. A loss of time is always occasioned by changing 
teachers; and since the liability of getting a poorer instead of a 
better qualified person is so great, the evil is increased. Rotary 
teachers are not so prevalent as formerly, though I think a still 
greater reduction of this class would be advantageous t6 the schools. 
Wliile visiting the schools, I have tried to make the bad effects of 
the changing system better understood. Talking of its disadvantages 
and inducing directors to pay better wages to good teachers is all 
that a superintendent without the appointive power can do. 

There are several causes of absenteeism whose aggregate effect is 
large. Of these may be mentioned indisposition and truancty on the 
part of the pupil ; a lack of opportunity caused by the imposition 
of work on the children by their parents, and, though it is a shame 
in a land of plenty, often poverty. The cure of the first rests with 
the teachers to a greater or less extent. It lies with them to make 
study interesting. The school being attractive, more like a home 
than a jail, their own presence in the school-room becomes a pleas- 
ure to pupils rather than irksome. With the second cause I 
think strong compulsory education laws would be the best remedy. 
The last, and in my opinion the greatest force in cutting down the 
attendance, could be alleviated by proper legislation. The laws pro- 
vide for public education, but at the same time they let some pub- 
lisher or set of publishers charge from two to three prices for school 
books. This condition of affairs is hard enough on a moderately 
well-to-do family, but how much worse is it for the poor man who 
moves from place to place and has to buy a new set of books for 
his children at each removal. If only one series of books could be 
—6 
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used within the State, and these supplied at a reasonable price, a 
great good would be done; but a still better way would be to sup- 
ply books gratis by taxation. Free books would make the ** free 
school" more like what the term implies, and would be the cause 
of seeding many a little urchin to school who otherwise will grow 
up in ignorance and more than likely become a burden to the State 
during his whole life, instead of what might be but a few years of 
youth. 

Section fifty-one of the school law, providing for the holding of 
Jieachers' institutes, in my opinion is a very valuable addition to 
assist in the advancement of the educational work of the State. The 
Adams County Institute was held in accordance with this law dur- 
ing the summer vacation. It began the 14th day of July and con- 
tinued four weeks. During this time the attendance was good, it 
being the largest teachers' meeting ever held in the cour'y. There 
were one hundred and fifty-three names, of those who staid one 
week or longer, enrolled. Many of this number were present dur- 
ing the whole time, while others not enrolled were present a less 
time than one week. The method of instruction was suitable to the 
occasion and well calculated to aid in the duties of teaching. Dur- 
ing the term the syllabus was often referred to, though it was not 
adhered to strictly. Methods of teaching and governing schools were 
discussed at various times, but thinking the first need is to gain an 
ample knowledge of the text books, the greater portion of the time 
was devoted to them. Two courses of study were adopted. One 
in the common branches and the other taking up those sciences 
required in the examination for first grade certificates. With the 
exception of the time given to the general exercises, two classes 
were reciting at the same time; and under the eflScient instructors, 
H. M. Anderson, W. S. Gray and W. W. Rosenberry, an energetic 
course of academic work was carried on that reflected credit both 
upon the teachers and those studying under them as well. 



BOND— P. C. Reed. 

In making this special report as called for in circular 19, I have 
this to say : that the county board does not allow me to visit schools, 
or at least allows nothing for it, and therefore the part relating to 
libraries will contain only such matter as I can gather from treas- 
urers* reports. Of the 18 schools visited by me last year, at my 
own expense, not one had either library, dictionary, gazetteer or 
cyclopedia. As to the rest of the schools, I can not speak. This 
winter I shall make a systematic visitation, pay or no pay. 

Now for what I do know and can gather from reports. 

No. of Schools, 78. 

No. of Libraries, 6. 

No additions made. 
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We have a county association of teachers meeting quarterly, which 
is generally well attended, and three subdivisions in different parts 
of the county meeting once a month. These are of great benefit. 

We have no pr«>fes8ional library, except what I have as individual 
property in my office to which any teacher has free access. This 
consists of thirty-seven vol. on teaching, Chambers' and Z ell's 
clyclopedia, three on Political Economy, two on Civil Government, 
eight Educational Journals, etc. 

We have made no attempt to secure a course of study in country 
schools. 

Changes of teachers have been too frequent; but they are fewer 
this year. The best thing I have tried, is to raise the standard for 
obtaining certificates. 

Irregularity — star system. I have also written some articles for the 
papers addressed to the parents, which I think have had a good 
effect. 

Institutes. Our institute was conducted on the plan of assigning 
lessons, and conducting the recitations thereof in the latest approv- 
ed manner. One-half hour each day was .expressly devoted to 
methods and management. 

About three-fifths were young teachers. Twenty-four had not 
tauji:ht, and will not teach this winter. 

The working of the amendment to section 51 of school law has 
been good for this county. 

Our teachers have become acquainted with each other as they 
would not have become, have got new ideas as to the dignity of 
the teacher's calling, and are entering upon their winter's work with 
a determination to do better than ever before. 

During the institute I took 82 subscribers for different school 
journals. I sold six full sets of Kaub's works 5 vols, each, besides 
several single vols ; fifteen copies of How to teach History, thirty 
copies Harper's Primary Arithmetics, twelve copies Whitney's and 
Knox's Language. 

My idea is this: Get teachers to read and think, and the schools 
must show the fruit. 



BOONE— Mrs. Julia Eaton Clark. 

During the past year I have worked in every school in the county ; 
schools without supervision are to a large extent failures. Tax pay- 
ers do not get the worth of their m^ney. The children and the 
State are defrauded. While I, in common with most county super- 
intend«^nts, disapprove of the law empowering county boards to de- 
stroy in whole or in part the power of supervision, I can not but 
think that much of the prejudice against supervision itself is due 
to indolent or incompetent superintendents. It is well known that 
supervision is uniformly regarded as indispensable in business. 
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County boards are largely composed of farmers, but not one of 
these farmers would trust his farm to the hired men without his 
constant personal inspection and direction. At the same time he 
knows the affair of his farm is insignificant, compared to the edu- 
cational interests of a county. It is strange that shrewd business 
men should insist upon contrary rules for like circumstances. 
However, if superintendents choose only fine roads and convenient 
districts, if they play the part of an idle spectator; or if, trying to 
do something, they lack the necessary skill or judgment, I can see 
that a refusal of the board to charge the county for such work is 
not wholly without reason. There is a performance scarcely worth 
four dollars per day ; but the superintendent charges that for it and 
calls it **visiting." The term aptly describes it. He takes a com- 
fortable seat and the extent of his exertion is **a few remarks," 
which no one cares to hear. Any casual caller would do as well. 
Probably county boards are often wrong in this matter, but the 
above is one view. I have no reason to complain of the supervisors 
of Boone county in this respect; the superintendent's time was re- 
cently enlarged, and I should not be surprised to see a further ex- 
tension. 

No oflSce has been provided for me ; but I have maintained a 
suitable one at my own expense and have not asked to be reim- 
bursed, neither have I asked nor received pay for many days which 
I have worked in excess of the limit. 

Prior to my term of oflSce certificates had been granted upon old 
certificates, foreign certificates, letters, recommendations and what 
not. In no case have I ever granted a certificate, unless I first 
found for myself, *'upon due examination," that the applicant pos- 
sessed the requisite qualifications. I have not considered myself 
authorized by the statute to do otherwise. No certificates that 
were dead, or that did not average eighty or above, have been 
renewed. 

After investigation, a standard of qualification was fixed, and as 
just enough teachers of fair to good ability to supply all the schools 
reached it, it was considered right. Wages largely increased, the 
number of first grade certificates diminished amazingly, there were 
many failures and much lamentation ; but the educational interests 
of the county gained. 

In examinations practical, common-sense tests have been sought. 
Local geography, the description of farms as for conveyancing, the 
use of the dictionary and its diacritical marks, current events, the 
forms and every-day legal principles of business, the art of correctly 
expressing ideas upon paper and the like have been prominent. In 
this connection, the thought occurs to me that some of our best 
teachers are the young ones. They have no antiquated prejudice ; 
they take educational journals; they study standard works on 
teaching, and are anxious to do their best. 

What is sometimes complained of as severity in these examina- 
tions, I regard as a proper degree of thoroughness. Gold is driven 
out by depreciated paper, and good teachers are forced out by 
granting certificates to any considerable number of incompetent 
joersons. These so-called teachers have spent nothing to fit them- 






selves for the work ; their time is not valuable, and offering to teach 
for small pay, they get employment from unthinking directors. 
Such competition lowers wages and discourages the respectable por- 
tion of the profession. Perhaps it is justice to good teachers, and 
to all concerned, to hold the standard of qualitication reasonably 
high. 

I have tried with some success, through the institute, the examin- 
ations and private advice, to impress upon teachers the necessity of 
teaching children to read and write their own language correctly. 
To teach them to do this, and to meet common questions in figures, 
is, perhaps, about all the country schools can do. With few excep- 
tions, they do less. Teachers are good in arithmetic, but of their 
letters, not one in ten is well composed, properly punctuated or 
correctly capitalized. The absorption of taxes by persons who can- 
not earn even small pay as teachers, is not the worst evil. Under 
such teachers, children drift without profit. The golden time passes 
never to return, and all unfitted for it, they take up their life work. 
Children have a right to a useful, practical, every-day education. 
They can not insist upon it for themselves, but they are entitled to 
full protection. 

In a few districts there is a drawback worthy of notice. It is the 
fashion among wealthy land owners to **live in town.'* Those who 
do so have no interest in the schools they leave behind, except to 
keep down the taxes. The homes — the support of the school — thus 
abandoned, cease to be homes. They are but temporary shelters 
for the itinerant tenant, whose public spirit and interest in educa- 
tion, together with the energies of wife and children, are all absorbed 
in the effort to meet the rent and ward off the distress warrant. 

With a few exceptions, however, the interest in the schools of the 
county is strong. SuflBcient taxes are levied and cheerfully paid; 
old furniture gives place to new, and the buildings are made com- 
fortable and attractive. I have noticed that improvements in school 
property were generally due to the good work of some capable, 
energetic teacher, who had first improved the condition of the school. 
If a district can be enlisted in the work of improving its school 
property, new life and interest result. Pride in the school house 
and ground does not stop there, but calls tor a good teacher and 
creditable work. 

The new school houses in the county are handsome inside and 
outside. It is very encouraging to see the pride and liberality of 
the people in this respect. The South Belvidere High School 
building, recently completed at a cost of about twenty- four hundred 
dollars, is a model school house. Such a progressive, generous 
spirit in school matters is surely indicative of success. 

The teachers* institute was held during the first week in April, 
and gitve me more encouragement and satisfaction than any other 
one thing connected with my official experience. The weather and 
roads were bad, but the first morning saw the teachers of the county, 
with very few exceptions, promptly on hand, earnest and eager to 
get all the light possible. From first to last, the interest was keen, 
the work energetic and profitable. The sole purpose and effort of 
the instructors was to show the teachers what to teach and ho^ i<^ 
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teach it. The marked success was due to the cordial cooperation 
and ready aid of the teachers in this county, and to the work of 
Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, our State Superintendent, and Col. Francis 
W. Parker. The teachers' certificates show their institute attend- 
ance. I regard the yearly opportunity of instructing the teachers 
of the county collectively as indispensable. If it could be followed 
up by enough energetic and well-directed supervision, it would revo- 
lutionize the schools. 

In answer to the interrogatories, I have to say that of the seventy- 
one schools in the county, twenty-five have unabridged dictionaries, 
two have gazetteers, and four have encyclopedias. The other works 
are mainly historical and biographical. Three of the encyclopedias 
have cases. Teachers are coming to realize the beiiefit from these 
works in the school. When libraries contain works other than 
reference books, teachers and pupils seem alike interested. In some 
cases the proceeds of exhibitions have been invested in books of 
reference. These are used in the school, but are not considered as 
the property of the district. In some half-dozen instances the 
teachers have bought encyclopedias and unabridged dictionaries, and 
allowed the pupils to use them. In most cases where there are no 
unabridged dictionaries, pupils have small dictionaries of their own. 

When I first took the oflSce, I made a vigorous effort to build up 
a teachers' association. I procured the best audience rooms, tine 
music, advertised, wrote and urged, all at my own cost. The teach- 
ers, however, with a few exceptions, would not respond. It was 
evident the body of teachers, as then constituted, cared nothing 
about it, and the thing was dropped. I have not yet seen suificient 
evidence of a want in this respect to warrant me in repeating the 
experiment. Perhaps the yearly institute is all that is needed by 
way of convention. In the institute the superintendent can bring a 
pressure to bear and has authority in the premises; but teachers' 
meetings are voluntary associations, wherein the superintendent, as 
such, has no importance and is not entitled to pay. However, the 
teachers of the north end of the county organized last winter and 
held meetings of fair interest. This county has no professional li- 
brary for the use of teachers. 

I have attempted to secure the adoption of a course of study in 
the country schools, and have several times distributed the **Oatline 
of Study," but it has met with small success. 

I do not know that changes of teachers in this county are unduly 
frequent. I recommend changes or otherwise as the circumstances 
of each case indicate. It is common for a district to give extra pay 
to a teacher who has been found good. 

Irregularity of attendance has been diminished in some of the 
schools by allowing pupils a half or quarter holiday when the at- 
tendance and punctuality for the week reached a certain per cent. 
In other cases the teachers have endeavored to make the opening 
and general exercises so interesting that the pupils would not want 
to stay away. Some teachers have the names of pupils neither ab- 
sent nor tardy for the month published in the county papers. 
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In the institute an exercise in the common branches was given 
daily to show the teachers the manner in which such recitations 
should be conducted. The principles of education as a science, and 
methods of school management, were equally prominent. The insti- 
tute did not attempt to do the work of an academy, but the aim of 
the conductor was to show how these different branches should be 
taught. Primary work received especial attention. Nearly one-half 
of the teachers present were beginners, or had had but little expe- 
rience in teaching. 



CARROLL— George C. Mastin. 

In obedience to your request, I submit herewith certain statements 
concerning the school work of this county : 

1. There are one hundred and ten schools in Carroll county, 
about thirty-five of which have unabridged dictionaries; three, 
gazetteers ; and six, encyclopedias. The character of the other books 
is varied, ranging from such literature as "Peck's Bad Boy" to the 
more secular Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Lanark and Mt. Carroll 
have large and well-selected libraries. The care with which the 
books for these and other smaller libraries have been selected is 
their chief claim to public appreciation. Altogether, we have about 
two thousand volumes in the county, and these are kept in book 
cases specially provided, and in many instances pupils are charged 
and credited with the books as they take and return them. These, 
aside from reference books, are read by pupils who are most profi- 
cient in their studies, or who do not have the privilege of a library 
at home. Additions to the school libraries occur rarely in the rural 
schools. Such as have been made, came generally from donations 
of interested patrons, and from funds raised by entertainments. 
The library question is one we propose to agitate here, for it appears, 
from close observation, that pupils are eager to read good books, if 
placed in their hands. The important and frequent questions are: 
What are the best books? Where can we get a list of such books, 
with prices? What means can be employed to procure them? 

2. We have a teachers' association that has been in existence 
seven years, and in our small county there seems no need for sub- 
divisions of the association. The meetings are held about five times 
during the year, at different places in the county, and are produc- 
tive of good results in creating interest, harmony, sociability and 
inquiry among teachers. Unfortunately, we have no teachers' pro- 
fessional library for the use of the teachers of the county. 

8. In June, 1883^ a course of study was prepared by me, and to 
a considerable extent used in the country schools. It was somewhat 
similar to, but not so elaborate as, the course provided in Macon 
county; yet it served as a beginning, and the results have been 
very satisfactory and encouraging. In the course of three or four 
years we expect to prove the practicability of grading the rural 
schools, using as a helpful auxiliary the **Manual and Guide" pre- 
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pared by the County Superintendents' Association of Northern Illi- 
nois. The tangible results of our last year's work are shown in the 
thoroughness and neatness of the work of pupils, in the increased 
industry and accountability and emulation of teache):s, and in a 
larger and more willing attendance of the older pupils. The central 
and county examinations of the advanced pupils^ incidental to the 
work of grading, are proving a source of wonderful progress, inter- 
est and incentive to work. 

4. Irregular attendance is one of our greatest obstacles, and I 
know of no plan by which it can be remedied, except by creating 
in the minds and hearts of pupils, patrons and teachers, a healthier 
interest in, and appreciation of, the advantages of our schools. This 
we are attempting to bring about through the medium of educa- 
tional ''revivals," in carrying on which I am greatly indebted to the 
leading principals and teachers of the county. 

5. The frequent changes of teachers by school ofiBcers are also a 
source of much damage to our schools, but the evil has slightly 
abated here, owing to the fact that the people are beginning to 
know and feel the evil consequences of such a practice or policy. 

6. We held an institute of one week's duration during the sum- 
mer. It was attended more largely than any we have held before, 
about ninety per cent, of our working force being in constant at- 
tendance. The members enrolled the first day numbered one hun- 
dred and nineteen, of whom forty were gentlemen and seventy-nine 
were ladies; thirty-seven had had no experience; thirty-eight had 
taught between one and five terms ; twenty had taught more than 
ten terms ; six more than twenty terihs ; nine held first grade cer- 
tificates ; seventy-six held second grade certificates ; one held a State 
certificate; and thirty-three held no certificates. 

The time was devoted wholly to methods of instruction and school 
manaorement, and not at all to the study of branches taught^ in 
our public schools. 

In my judgment, the recent amendment to section 51 will prove 
a blessing to the schools of the State. Through its wise provisions, 
we had excellent instructors and lecturers ; were able to pay them 
well; declined an appropriation from the county board, and had 
over forty dollars unexpended at the close of the institute. In ad- 
dition to these advantages, the effect of the amendment is to give 
the superintendents a hidden power or force to secure a more will- 
ing attendance of teachers and others. 



CHAMPAIGN— G. R. Shawhan. 

In this county we have 236 schools. Not more than half are sup- 

Elied with unabridged dictionaries, and about one-third of the other 
alf with the smaller editions. Many of the dictionaries have been 
purchased recently. 
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I have 'iound six gazetteers and nine cyclopedia's belonging to 
the schools. I think all of these are in the graded schools of the 
towns. 

Probably 90 of our schools have globes, mostly small ones. Many 
are broken and worthless. 

Half our schools are supplied with one or more wall-maps, though 
many are old and worn, and some are so small they are of little 
use. 

Nearly all our schools have sufficient black-board space, and gen- 
erally it is in fair condition. 

In my report this year there are enumerated 18 libraries, nine of 
which belong to towns, and were obtained for real use in the schools. 
The others are mostly combinations of Sunday schools and day 
schools to get a little reading matter. In these cases, they consist 
of the usual Sunday school library books. The libraries in the 
graded schools consist principally of historical, biographical, and sci- 
entific works. Some have even advanced far enough to buy good 
story books, suitable for the lower grades. 

I can not speak very highly of other apparatus in our schools, 
but would say that we have all we are able to make use of. 

Many of our teachers are trained in our own schools, but we also 
have many from other counties of Illinois, and many from other 
States, but I do not know that there is a more crying need for apparatus 
where they teach than among our own teachers. The fact is, it is 
impossible to get teachers who can make use of these things, and 
consequently directors do not care to buy what is not needed, nor 
wanted. Our directors, as a rule, are supplying everything that is 
of any benefit to the schools. When maps hang for years upon the 
walls and are never used, directors are slow to get a new set when 
the old ones are torn up. 

We have a County Teachers' Association, but have no regular sub- 
divisions for holding teachers' meetings, though many are held, gen- 
erally in some village. 

We have had a small teachers' library in the superintendent's 
office for two years. The books have been taken away by teachers, 
read, and returned. Last August at the Institute we organized a 
library association, have drafted a constitution, selected a list of 
books, have purchased a good case, and expect to be in good work- 
ing shape this fall and winter. The organization at present num- 
bers about sixty, but new names are constantly coming in. 

• 

I have attempted to introduce a course of study -into the country 
schools. It has succeeded beyond my expectations. The results in 
many respects have been great. First &nd foremost we learned 
what our schools could not do. Many by comparing tbemselves 
with others discovered they were far behind. We discovered we 
were unable in man> cases, to take examinations, not because the 
pupils knew nothing but because of our inability to write. By the 
end of the last school year, however, nearly all our schools hud 
overcome this difficulty, and almost every child in the county seven 
years of age, or over, could write. This alone, I think, paid well 
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for the effort. But it also set our teachers to thinking about the 
proper classifying of a school. 

Changes of teachers are frequent, and have been from time im- 
memorial, though after two years constant talking and writing I find 
many schools engaging for the whole year. 

I have not been able to find any plan to diminish tardiness and 
irregular attendance. I have been trying to secure better teachers 
and better schools and have hoped these would go far towards cor- 
recting these evils. Can see no appreciable gain yet. Some of our 
graded schools have got rid of these evils almost altogether by re- 
warding the rooms where there was no tardiness and 98 per cent, 
attendance, by giving them a half holiday at the end of the month. 

We have held but one institute under the new law. Although 
our institute a year ago was held after the law went into operation, 
we were forced, for lack of funds and instructors, to carry it on as 
we had in previous years. I can not say that any time this year 
was given to the principles of education as a science. That is a 
point we have hardly reached yet. Probably when superintendents and 
mstitute conductors have classified their knowledge, we can begin 
to teach it as a science. I think that one-half of the time of our 
institute, which lasted three weeks, was devoted to methods of in- 
struction and to school management. The other half was devoted 
entirely to a study of the branches taught. 

, The total enrollment was 214, nearly double that of any institute 
for several years. Of these about two-thirds were persons of little 
or no experience, though most had taught two or three terms. 

There were 43 who had never taught ; 2Q of these received certifi- 
cates after the institute, and five or six had received certificates be- 
fore the institute. 

I think the late amendment a wise change. It has infused new 
life and vigor into the institute work. Teachers feel interested be- 
cause they have already helped to pay for it, yet they do not feel 
that it is burdensome. The increased attendance speaks in its favor. 
Two years ago we enrolled 129. Last year 180. This year under, 
the new law, 214. 

The one great lack of our school system is supervision. We ex- 
pect young people of little education to direct the intellectual train- 
ing of twenty-five or thirty children. The teacher may have charge 
of them but three or five months, then they are turned over to the 
next youth who is out of steady employment. What would our 
homes be if we changed mothers as often as we change teachers? 
What would be the result if business were attempted in that way? 
Ruin in each and every case. 

I see no way of paying teachers in our small districts sufficient 
salaries to draw and retain the best talent. I can not see how 
children are to get to tbe schools if districts are made larger. They 
will not be made larger if left to the decision of the people. No 
man acquainted with Illinois winters and roads will think of mak- 
ing them larger. There is no help but in providing better super- 
vision. 
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Our law, Sec. 23, says that, "each congressional township is 
hereby established a township for school purposes." And it is, so 
far as the township fund arising from the sale of the 16th section, 
and the distribution of the State fund, are concerned. But for all 
other school purposes the district is the unit. If we had provided 
for the instruction of the children as well as we did for the care of 
the money, we should to-day have good schools. One man ap- 
pointed in each township as principal or superintendent, whose 
business it shall be to enforce a regular course of study in all the 
schools in his township, to hold teachers' meetings, to go from 
school to school to see that his instructions are carried out, to 
assist directors, trustees and treasurers, in short to supply the force 
necessary to keep all the parts of the system working smoothly, is 
all that is necessary to make our system complete. Our graded 
schools have taught us this. The people of the towns Imilt up a 
system without law, because they could see the necessity for it where 
many children were gathered together. The children of the country 
need just as good an education as those of the town. The schools 
need as much supervision. The a, b, c method of reading is still 
in use. Writing has been neglected until recently. Primary work 
in every study is almost unknown. Memorizing rules and defini- 
tions not understood is still practiced in the higher classes. Teach- 
ers who are too lazy or careless to study, are now, as of old, read- 
ing questions and answers from the book, and asking the pupils if 
what they have read is not so. Supervision would correct these 
evils. The little supervision county superintendents are able to ex- 
ercise corrects many of them, but the next year, with a new corps 
of teachers, they have to be corrected again. The township princi- 
pal would see that good teachers were retained. He would be the 
right arm of the county superintendent. Plans agreed upon in the 
office could be carried out the same month. Now there is no pos- 
sibility of enforcing any plan. Let the legislature supply the **miss- 
ing link'' in school supervision. 



CLAY— C. W. Mills. 

In answer to certain inquiries of yours, as set forth in circular 19, 
I have the honor to submit the following: 

1. (a) There are eighty-six schools of all classes in this county, 
six of which are graded. 

(b.) I think about one-fourth of the schools have a dictionary. 

(('.) Two have a gazetteer. 

(d). But one has a cyclopedia. 

(e.) I know of none having a library in the true sense of the 
word. Some districts furnish the text books used in the school and 
dub this a library. 
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Your other questions relating to libraries need no answer other 
than contained above. 

2. We have had no teachers* associations during the last two 
years. An earnest effort will be made to hold them at stated times 
this winter. 

(a) No teachers* library. 

8. In 1883-4, I compiled a manual and course of study for the 
use of district schools, but owing to delay while in the hands of 
printers, I did not get it distributed in time to put the plan 
mto effective use. This year I have received an ample supply of 
manuals, and shall make a strong effort to have them used in the 
different districts. The teachers, so far as I have learned, are 
enthusiastically in favor of it. 

4. Changes of teachers throughout the county are very frequent, 
though less this fall than ever before. I can find no remedy but 
to supply a class of good teachers; teachers who will make their 
work felt in the districts to such an extent as to make their value 
appreciated. I intend to communicate with every director in the 
county and see if we can not check this great evil. 

6. I hope to work up such a sentiment among the pupils by the 
adoption of the **Macon county plan" in our schools, as to remedy, 
to a great extent, the irregularity of attendance in the schools. 
This, together with the personal efforts of the teacher, presents 
the only feasible scheme that I can think of now. Perhaps the old 
plan of apportioning the public money on the basis of average 
attendance, would serve a good purpose, though the temptation to 
make false returns would be very great. 

6. In 1883, I held a teachers* institute of six weeks* duration, the 
expenses of which were met wholly by tuition charged the students, 
with the exception of a small sum paid for lectures. 

In 1884, four weeks of the institute were paid by tuition, and 
two weeks by the institute fund. 

(a) One hour per day was devoted to the exposition of the prin- 
ciples of education. 

(b) The entire time of the last two weeks was given to methods 
of instruction and school management. 

(c) Fully one-half of the institute was devoted to instruction in 
the branches taught in the schools. 

(d) Perhaps one-half of the students were beginners. 

(e) I think the amendment to Sec. 51 of the law, whereby an in- 
stitute fund was founded by fees paid by applicants for certificates, 
a good one, for the following reasons: It causes more teachers to 
take an interest in the institute. In this way the superintendent 
can more directly reach his teachers, and present to them the most 
improved methods of teaching. 

Second. It prevents a great many incompetent persons from go- 
ing through one examination after another, in the hope of striking 
an easy set of questions. 
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In this county, no appropriations for institutes have ever been 
made. I think an amendment to the school law requiring each 
county to make an appropriation for institutes, the amount to be 
based upon the average attendance, would be of great benefit to the 
educational interests. At the meagre salary paia teachers for short 
terms, it is requi) ing too much from the teacher to attend the insti- 
tute and pay tuition. The institutes are for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, and as such it should pay for them. 

I am decidedly in favor of township organization. In this county 
there are something near 303 school officers. By township organiza- 
tion, these would be reduced to less than cO. The many vexatious 
occurrences incident to division of school districts and the choos- 
ing of school house sites would be avoided. A uniform length of 
term could be secured to all the children in the township, a uni- 
formity of text books could be attained, a better class of teachers 
could be secured, and children could be sent to the house most con- 
venient to them. There are many other advantages which might be 
mentioned, but these are important. 

The county superintendent's salary should be fixed by law, in- 
stead of being left to the generosity (?) of the county board; and 
the entire time of the superintendent given to the schools. 



COOK— A. G. Lane. 

In response to your circular of inquiry No. 19, I make the fol- 
lawing report: 

1. Libraries : — (a) There are three hundred and nineteen 
schools. One hundred and thirty-two schools have libraries. 

(b.) About two hundred and fifty have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Sixty have gazetteers. 

(d.) One hundred and five have cyclopedias. 

(e.) The other books are of history, biography, travels, fiction, 
etc. Twenty-five schools have the old "Illinois School Library," and 
the books are seldom read by anybody. 

(f.) In most cases the teacher is held responsible for the care 
of the library. 

(g.) The works of fiction are generally read by the pupils and 
parents. Biographies and histories are read by about one-fifth of 
those who do any reading. 

(h.) Thirty-one schools made additions to the libraries during 
the past year. 

(i.) The books were purchased out of surplus tax funds, pro- 
vision being made for a surplus when the tax was levied. 

(j.) Many teachers have made special effort to direct and con- 
trol the reading of their pupils. Investigations made by me in 
several schools showed that a large number of children were read- 
ing papers and books of some kind at home, which gave a false 
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idea of life, and destroyed the love for that which is real and true. If 
children would read one good book a month and present to the 
teacher a brief outline of its principal thoughts and events, it 
would make nine or ten books a year. If pupils commenced this 
reading in the tifth grade, they would read about forty good books 
by the time they finished the common school work, and this amount 
of good reading would lay a foundation which would inevitably pro- 
duce good results in the education of the child. The following is 
the list of books which I suggested for the four grades: 

FIFTH YEAR. 

1. — Fairy Stories, by Andersen. 
2. — Boy's King Arthur, by Lanier. 
8.— Zinrzag Journeys in Europe, by Butterworth. 
4. — Famous American Indians, by Eggleston. 
5. — Young Folks' History of United States, by Higginson. 
6. — Stories of the War, by Hale. 
7. — Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by Carroll. 
8. — Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, by Hawthorne. 
9. — Alexander the Great, by Abbott. 
10. — St. Nicholas and Wide Awake. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

1. — Harper's Young People. 
2.— Rollo Books, by Abbott. 
3. — Cecil Books, by Peabody. 
4. — Child's History of England, by Dickens. 
5. — Robinson Crusoe. 
6. — The Boy's Froissart, by Lanier.^ 
7. — Little Women, by Alcott. 
8.— .Esop's Fables. 
9. — Cyrus the Great, by Abbott. 
10. — Voyages and Conquests of Pizarro, by Towle. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

1. — Youth's Companion. 
2. — Yonge's History of Rome. 
3. — Biology for Boys and Girls, by Stevenson. 
4, — A Chance for Himself, by Trowbridge. 
5.— Boys of '76, by Coffin. 
6. — We Girls, by Mrs. Whitney. 
7. — Joan of Arc. 

8. — Cast Away in the Cold, by Dr. Hayes. 
9.— Boy's Experience in U. S. Navy, by Nordhoff. 
10. — True Stories, by Hawthorne. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. — Knthrina, by Holland. 
2.— Forms of Water,— Tyndall. 
3. — Tom Brown at Rugby, — Hughes. 

4. — From Log Cabin to White House (Garlield), — Thayer. 
5. — Chemical History of a Candle, — Faraday. 
6.— William the Conqueror, — Abbott. 
7. — Montezuma, and the Conquest of Mexico, — Eggleston. 
8.— Uncle Tom's Cabin, — Stowe. 
9. — The Crusades. 
10. — Bayard Taylor's Travels. 

2. Teachers' Association and Libraries : — 

(a.) The Cook County Teachers' Association was organized in 
January, 18.8. The teachers elect their own oflScers, and meet on 
the second Saturday of each calendar month — from October to 
June. 

(b.) There are no regular meetings of teachers in sub-divisions 
of the county. Some, of the large districts, where twenty or more 
teachers are employed, have held monthly teachers' meetings. 

(d.) A teachers' professional library has not been established. 

3. Course of Study in Country Schools : — 

(a.) Those who teach in the country schools receive a copy of 
the State Outline of Study as soon as they begin their work, and 
are requested to follow it as neariy as practicable. 

(b.) Its use is general in the county. 

(c.) In schools that continue in session eight or nine months each 
year the beneticial results of systematized woik are manift^st. The 
mental development of pupils is harmonious, and not one-sided. 
Pupils and parents recognize that constant and prompt attendance 
is essential to educational growth. The completion of a detinite 
course of study gives admittance to a higher grade of work. Sev- 
eral of tlie country schools where trhe county course of study has 
been used for the last five years or more, have promoted pupils to 
high schools, the County Normal School and to Champaign Univer- 
sity. To make the course of study valuable and effective in all of 
the country schools of the county, there should be personal super- 
vision of the grading, examination and promotion of pupils by a 
competent superintendent or an assistant. I have not been able to 
accomplish this result yet. 

4. Change of teachers. Teachers are employed for the whole 
number of months in the year during which the school continues 
in session. In lh70, after visiting the fchools of the county, I ft>und 
such irregularity and so many evils growing out of a change of 
teachers nearly every term, that I made an appeal to the school 
officers of the county to employ their teachers for the whole time 
each year during which the school would be in session. They now 
do it. However, many changes still occur in the country school 
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districts. There are over nineteen hundred public school teachen 
employed in the county, including Chicago. As soon as a teacha 
in a country school shows ability to teach, her services are in de- 
mand and she tinds employment in a graded scb(X>l either in thi 
city or county. Out of one hundred and fifty-four country schoob 
only fifty-oue were taught by the teacher who was employed dariii{ 
the preceding year. The schools where changes occur every yeai 
are tho^e that continue in session only tivf to seven months. Quali 
tied teachers will not accept places in short term schools. In th( 
graded schools, where over five hundred teachers are employed, Chi 
cago excluded, comparatively few changes occur. In Cook count] 
the country schools will continue to be practice schools for inei 
perienced teachers and constant changes will occur, hence the necea 
sity of the most careful supervision. Every fifty such teachers shonli 
have a supervisor. 

5. Irretjuhir Attendance, — The interruption of school work cause 
by irre*Tular attendance is very great. Parents seem to place a vei 
low commercial value upon the school days of their children. The 
can be aroused only by the combined efforts of teachers and sch« 
officers. School officers must be first reached through the appeal 
of those who realize the evils of irr^jzular attendance at school. 

A proclamation of the rights of childhood should be mad 
over the land. 'These truths are self-evident" that all childre 
••are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; tlw 
among these are life (an education ^ lil»erty and the pursuit ( 
happiness. That to secure tht-se rij;;hts. govtrmments are institute 
among men." That to secure an education, every child from si 
to fourteen years of age shall attend sihool. That ability to ret 
and write shall be a requisite for citiztnj^hip. 

t>. InMltnteii, — During the month of Septeml>er. in 1883 and 1^ 
a special institute was held at the Cook comity Normal School foi 
those who had obtained certificates and were either waiting for ti 
appomtment or were to begin teaching on or after October 1. TiAV 
were forty-seven in attendance :n l^^S^ and sixty-one in ISft 
Nearly all were inexperienced teachers. One-half of their time wi 
spent in the consideration cf the prineiples of education as 
science. The rest of the time was use.! in making a daily prepar 
tion to teach the lessons assigned to classes in the practice depai 
ment of the Normal School, in teaching and examining the work 
others, and in the study and discussion of meth.Hls of teaching ai 
school management. A careful observation was made, during tl 
year, of the work of those who attended the institute in 1883. Tl 
following Plaints were noticeable: 

1st. The school rooms were made aitraciive and homelike. 

•Jd. The work was systematically planned for each day. 

S.l. The reading and numl^r work was t:iught so as to deveh 
thought: the use of language in o.'V:Vt-r>:i::i^ual exercises and 
writtt-n work received sprvinl atreution, a::i much practice wj 
given in penmanship. 

From J;::y 7:h to ll:h the etneral oo.:n:y institute was hel 
Tnero were ihrei h;:n ire.l aiii !:::y-:\v. :• .ihers in attendanc 
Ato;:: ono-:::;!\i o: tht- time was irivcii :■; i\:-.: national principles, ax 



the rest of the time to methods of instraction and school manage- 
ment. No part of the time was given to the study of the branches 
taught in the schools. About one-half of the teachers in the county 
"Were in attendance. Including the September institute, five-sixths 
of those teachers who have had but little experience, and were most 
in need of instruction, attended. 

The law providing the means for sustaining institutes in counties 
lias afforded to those who desire to teach, additional facilities to 
make some preparations for the work. Since July, 1884, scarcely 
any persons have been employed as teachers who had not made 
some professional preparation. The time has come in this county 
when, by means of our County Normal School and this institute 
law, none need be authorized to teach unless they have studied 
educational principles and methods. 



CUMBERLAND— Samuel C. Miller. 

1. We have none. 

(a.) Eighty-four schools in county. 

(b.) Three schools have an unabridged dictionary. 

(c.) One school has a gazetteer. 

(d.) Not one has a cyclopedia. 

(e.) I find noother books. 

i. What I have to say in this respect is, that I have been doing 
my best to get the school directors to look after these things, l)ut 
every time they put up the plea of poverty, and say the people are 
already burdened with taxation ; but notwithstanding they put up 
this plea, I have succeeded in showing many of tbem the error of 
their ways, and the result is that many of the directors tell me 
they are going to take more interest in this respect in the future. 
Our school law, as I look at it, is very lame in this respect. It is 
not rigid enough. 

2. (a.) None, 
(b.) No, sir. 
(d.) None. 

3. (a.) Yes, sir. 
(b.) Very good. 
(c.) Good. 

4. I find the only plan to check this is to send out competent 
teachers, and to see that they do their duty, and to get the direct- 
ors interested in the work, and then for the county superintendent 
to make it his business to see the directors and convince them that 
frequent change of teachers is the worst thing that can be done in 
our schools. I have been devoting a good deal of time and atten- 
tion in this respect, and the result is that in many places whet^ 

—7 
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for the eflfort. But it also set our teachers to thinking about the 
proper classifying of a school. 

Changes of teachers are frequent, and have been from time im- 
memorial, though after two years constant talking and writing I find 
many schools engaging for the whole year. 

I have not been able to find any plan to diminish tardiness and 
irregular attendance. I have been trying to secure better teachers 
and better schools and have hoped these would go far towards cor- 
recting these evils. Can see no appreciable gain yet. Some of our 
graded schools have got rid of these evils almost altogether by re- 
warding the rooms where there was no tardiness and 98 per cent, 
attendance, by giving them a half holiday at the end of the month. 

We have held but one institute under the new law. Although 
our institute a year ago was held after the law went into operation, 
we were forced, for lack of funds and instructors, to carry it on as 
we had in previous years. I can not say that any time this year 
was given to the principles of education as a science. That is a 
point we have hardly reached yet. Probably when superintendents and 
mstitute conductors have classified their knowledge, we can begin 
to teach it as a science. I think that one-half of the time of our 
institute, which lasted three weeks, was devoted to methods of in- 
struction and to school management. The other half was devoted 
entirely to a study of the branches taught. 

^ The total enrollment was 214, nearly double that of any institute 
for several years. Of these about two-thirds were persons of little 
or no experience, though most had taught two or three terms. 

There were 43 who had never taught ; 20 of these received certifi- 
cates after the institute, and five or six had received certificates be- 
fore the institute. 

I think the late amendment a wise change. It has infused new 
life and vigor into the institute work. Teachers feel interested be- 
cause they have already helped to pay for it, yet they do not feel 
that it is burdensome. The increased attendance speaks in its favor. 
Two years ago we enrolled 129. Last year 130. This year under, 
the new law, 214. 

The one great lack of our school system is supervision. We ex- 
pect young people of little education to direct the intellectual train- 
mg of twenty- five or thirty children. The teacher may have charge 
of them but three or five months, then they are turned over to the 
next youth who is out of steady employment. What would our 
homes be if we changed mothers as often as we change teachers? 
What would be the result if business were attempted in that way? 
Euin in each and every case. 

I see no way of paying teachers in our small districts sufiicient 
salaries to draw and retain the best talent. I can not see how 
children are to get to the schools if districts are made larger. They 
will not be made larger if left to the decision of the people. No 
man acquainted with Illinois winters and roads will think of mak- 
ing them larger. There is no help but in providing better super- 
vision. 
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Our law, Sec. 23, says that, "each congressional township is 
hereby established a township for school purposes.'* And it is, so 
far as the township fund arising from the sale of the 16th section, 
and the distribution of the State fund, are concerned. But for all 
other school purposes the district is the unit. If we had provided 
for the instruction of the children as well as we did for the care of 
the money, we should to-day have good schools. One man ap- 

Eointed in each township as principal or superintendent, whose 
usiness it shall be to enforce a regular course of study in all the 
schools in his township, to hold teachers* meetings, to go from 
school to school to see that his instructions are carried out, to 
assist directors, trustees and treasurers, in short to supply the force 
necessary to keep all the parts of the system working smoothly, is 
all that is necessary to make our system complete. Our graded 
schools have taught us this. The people of the towns built up a 
system without law, because they could see the necessity for it where 
many children were gathered together. The children of the country 
need just as good an education as those of the town. The schools 
need as mucli supervision. The a, b, c method of rending is still 
in use. Writing has been neglected until recently. Primary work 
in every study is almost unknown. Memorizing rules and defini- 
tions not understood is still practiced in the higher classes. Teach- 
ers who are too lazy or careless to study, are now, as of old, read- 
ing questions and answers from the book, and asking the pupils if 
what they have read is not so. Supervision would correct these 
evils. The little supervision county superintendents are able to ex- 
ercise corrects many of them, but the next year, with a now corps 
of teachers, they have to be corrected again. The township princi- 
pal would see that good teachers were retained. He would be the 
right arm of the county superintendent. Plans agreed upon in the 
office could be carried out the same month. Now there is no pos- 
sibility of enforcing any plan. Let the legislature supply the **mis8- 
ing link'' in school supervision. 



CLAY— C. W. Mills. 

In answer to certain inquiries of yours, as set forth in circular 19, 
I have the honor to submit the following: 

1. (a) There are eighty-six schools of all classes in this county, 
six of which are graded. 

(b.) I think about one-fourth of the schools have a dictionary. 

((*.) Two have a gazetteer. 

(d). But one has a cyclopedia. 

(e.) I know of none having a library in the true sense of the 
word. Some districts furnish the text books used in the school and 
dub this a library. 
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Your other questions relating to libraries need no answer other 
than contained above. 

2. We have had no teachers' associations during the last two 
years. An earnest effort will be made to hold them at stated times 
this winter. 

(a) No teachers' library. 

3. In 1883-4, I compiled a manual and course of study for the 
use of district schools, but owing to delay while in the hands of 
printers, I did not get it distributed in time to put the plan 
into effective use. This year I have received an ample supply of 
manuals, and shall make a strong effort to have them used in the 
different districts. The teachers, so far as I have learned, are 
enthusiastically in favor of it. 

4. Changes of teachers throughout the county are very frequent, 
though less this fall than ever before. T can find no remedy but 
to supply a class of good teachers; teachers who will make their 
work felt in the districts to such an extent as to make their value 
appreciated. I intend to communicate with every director in the 
county and see if we can not check this great evil. 

5. I hope to work up such a sentiment among the pupils by the 
adoption of the **Macon county plan" in our schools, as to remedy, 
to a great extent, the irregularity of attendance in the schools. 
This, together with the personal efforts of the teacher, presents 
the only feasible scheme that I can think of now. Perhaps the old 
plan of apportioning the public money on the basis of average 
attendance, would serve a good purpose, though the temptation to 
make false returns would be very great. 

6. In 1883, I held a teachers' institute of six weeks' duration, the 
expenses of which were met wholly by tuition charged the students, 
with the exception of a small sum paid for lectures. 

In 1884, four weeks of the institute were paid by tuition, and 
two weeks by the institute fund. 

(a) One hour per day was devoted to the exposition of the prin- 
ciples of education. 

(b) The entire time of the last two weeks was given to methods 
of instruction and school management. 

(c) Fully one-half of the institute was devoted to instruction in 
the branches taught in the schools. 

(d) Perhaps one-half of the students were beginners. 

(e) I think the amendment to Sec. 51 of the law, whereby an in- 
stitute fund was founded by fees paid by applicants for certificates, 
a good one, for the following reasons: It causes more teachers to 
take an interest in the institute. In this way the superintendent 
can more directly reach his teachers, and present to them the most 
improved methods of teaching. 

Second, It prevents a great many incompetent persons from go- 
ing through one examination after another, in the hope of striking 
an easy set of questions. 
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In this county, no appropriations for institates have ever been 
made. I think an amendment to the school law requiring each 
county to make an appropriation for institutes, the amount to be 
based upon the average attendance, would be of great benefit to the 
educational interests. At the meagre salary paid teachers for short 
terms, it is requi) ing too much from the teacher to attend the insti- 
tute and pay tuition. The institutes are for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, and as such it should pay for them. 

I am decidedly in favor of township organization. In this county 
there are something near 303 school officers. By township organiza- 
tion, these would be reduced to less than cO. The many vexatious 
occurrences incident to division of school districts and the choos- 
ing of school house sites would be avoided. A uniform length of 
term could be secured to all the children in the township, a uni- 
formity of text books could be attained, a better class of teachers 
could be secured, and children could be sent to the house most con- 
venient to them. There are many other advantages which might be 
mentioned, but these are important. 

The county superintendent's salary should be fixed by law, in- 
stead of being left to the generosity (?) of the county board; and 
the entire time of the superintendent given to the schools. 



COOK— A. G. Lane. 

In response to your circular of inquiry No. 19, I make the fol- 
lawing report: 

1. Libraries : — (a) There are three hundred and nineteen 
schools. One hundred and thirty-two schools have libraries. 

(b.) About two hundred and fifty have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Sixty have gazetteers. 

(d.) One hundred and five have cyclopedias. 

(e.) The other books are of history, biography, travels, fiction, 
etc. Twenty-five schools have the old **Illinois School Library,** and 
the books are seldom read by anybody. 

(f.) In most cases the teacher is held responsible for the care 
of the library. 

(g.) The works of fiction are generally read by the pupils and 
parents. Biographies and histories are read by about one-fifth of 
those who do any reading. 

(h.) Thirty-one schools made additions to the libraries during 
the past year. 

(i.) The books were purchased out of surplus tax funds, pro- 
vision being made for a surplus when the tax was levied. 

(j.) Many teachers have made special efiFort to direct and con- 
trol the reading of their pupils. Investigations made by me in 
several schools showed that a large number of children were read- 
ing papers and books of some kind at home, which gave a false 
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idea of life, and destroyed the love for that which is real and true. If 
children would read one good book a month and present to the 
teacher a brief outline of its principal thoughts and events, it 
would make nine or ten books a year. If pupils commenced this 
reading in the fifth grade, they would read about forty good books 
by the time they finished the common school work, and this amount 
of good reading would lay a foundation which would inevitably pro- 
duce good results in the education of the child. The following is 
the list of books which I suggested for the four grades: 

FIFTH YEAR. 

1. — Fairy Stories, by Andersen. 
2. — Boy's King Arthur, by Lanier. 
3.— Zijyzag Journeys in Europe, by Butterworth. 
4. — Famous American Indians, by Eggleston. 
5. — Young Folks' History of United States, by Higginson. 
6. — Stories of the War, by Hale. 
7. — Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by Carroll. 
8. — Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, by Hawthorne. 
9. — Alexander the Great, by Abbott. 
10. — St. Nicholas and Wide Awake. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

1. — Harper's Young People. 
2.— Rollo Books, by Abbott. 
3. — Cecil Books, by Peabody. 
4. — Child's History of England, by Dickens. 
5. — Robinson Crusoe. 
6.— The Boy's Froissart, by Ltanier.. 
7. — Little Women, by Alcott. 
8.— ^Esop's Fables. 
9. — Cyrus the Great, by Abbott. 
10. — Voyages and Conquests of Pizarro, by Towle. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

1. — Youth's Companion. 
2. — Yonge's History of Rome. 
3. — Biology for Boys and Girls, by Stevenson. 
4, — A Chance for Himself, by Trowbridge. 
5.— Boys of '76, by Coffin. 
6. — We Girls, by Mrs. Whitney. 
7. — Joan of Arc. 

8. — Cast Away in the Cold, by Dr. Hayes. 
9. — Boy's Experience in U. S. Navy, by NordhofiF. 
10. — True Stories, by Hawthorne. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. — Knthrina, by Holland. 
2.— Forms of Water,— Tyndall. 
3. — Tom Brown at Rugby, — Hughes. 

4. — From Log Cabin to White House (Garfield), — Thayer. 
5. — Chemical History of a Candle, — Faraday. 
6.— William the Conqueror, — Abbott. 
7. — Montezuma, and the Conquest of Mexico, — Eggleston. 
8. — Uncle Tom's Cabin, — Stowe. 
9. — The Crusades. 
10. — Bayard Taylor's Travels. 

2. Teachers' Association and Libraries : — 

(a.) The Cook County Teachers' Association was organized in 
January, 18.8. The teachers elect their own officers, and meet on 
the second Saturday of each CA-Iendar month — from October to 
June. 

(b.) There are no regular meetings of teachers in sub-divisions 
of the county. Some, of the large districts, where twenty or more 
teachers are employed, have held monthly teachers' meetings. 

(d.) A teachers' professional library has not been established. 

3. Course of Study in Country Schools : — 

(a.) Those who teach in the country schools receive a copy of 
the State Outline of Study as soon as they begin their work, and 
are requested to follow it as nearly as practicable. 

(b.) Its use is general in the county. 

(c.) In schools that continue in session eight or nine months each 
year the beneficial results of systematized woik are maiiifi^st. The 
mental development of pupils is harmonious, and not one-sided. 
Pupils and parents recognize that constant and prompt attendance 
is essential to educational growth. The completion of a definite 
course of study gives admittance to a higher grade of work. Sev- 
eral of tlie country schools where t^ie county course of study has 
been used for the last five years or more, have promoted pupils to 
high schools, the County Normal School and to Champaign Univer- 
sity. To make the course of study valuable and effective in all of 
the country schools of the county, there should be personal super- 
vision of the grading, examination and promotion of pupils by a 
competent superintendent or an assistant. I have not been able to 
accomplish this result yet. 

4. Change of teachers. Teachers are employed for the whole 
number of months in the year during which the school continues 
in session. In 1870, after visiting the f-choois of the county, I ft)Und 
such irregularity and so many evils growing out of a change of 
teachers nearly every term, that I made an appeal to the school 
officers of the county to employ their teachers for the whole time 
each year during wliich the school would be in session. They now 
do it. However, many changes still occur in the country school 
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districts. There are over nineteen hundred public school teachers 
employed in the county, including Chicago. As soon as a teacher 
in a country school shows ability to teach, her services are in de- 
mand and she finds employment in a graded school either in the 
city or county. Out of one hundred and fifty-four country schools 
only fifty-one were taught by the teacher who was employed during 
the preceding year. The schools where changes occur every year 
are those that continue in session only five to seven months. Quali- 
fied teachers will not accept places in short term schools. In the 
graded schools, where over five hundred teachers are employed, Chi- 
cago excluded, comparatively few changes occur. In Cook county 
the country schools will continue to be practice schools for inex- 
perienced teachers and constant changes will occur, hence the neces- 
sity of the most careful supervision. Every fifty such teachers should 
have a supervisor. 

5. Irregular Attendance. — The interruption of school work caused 
by irregular attendance is very great. Parents seem to place a very 
low commercial value upon the school days of their children. They 
can be aroused only by the combined efforts of teachers and school 
ofiicers. School oflScers must be first reached through the appeals 
of those who realize the evils of irregular attendance at school. 

A proclamation of the rights of childhood should be made 
over the land. **These truths are self-evident" that all children 
"are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life (an education), liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men." That to secure an education, every child from six 
to fourteen years of age shall attend school. That ability to read 
and write shall be a requisite for citizenship. 

6. Institutes. — During the month of September, in 1883 and 1884, 
a special institute was held at the Cook county Normal School for 
those who had obtained certificates and were either waiting for an 
appointment or were to begin teaching on or after October 1. There 
were forty-seven in attendance in 1883 and sixty-one in 1884. 
Nearly all were inexperienced teachers. One-half of their time was 
spent in the consideration of the principles of education as a 
science. The rest of the time was used in making a daily prepara- 
tion to teach the lessons assigned to classes in the practice depart- 
ment of the Normal School, in teaching and examining the work of 
others, and in the study and discussion of methods of teaching and 
school management. A careful observation was made, during the 
year, of the work of those who attended the institute in 1883. The 
following points were noticeable: 

1st. The school rooms were made attractive and homelike. 

2d. The work was systematically planned for each day. 

3d. The reading and number work was taught so as to develop 
thought; the use of language in conversational exercises and in 
written work received special attention, and much practice was 
given in penmanship. 

From July 7th to 11th the general county institute was held. 
There were three hundred and fifty-two teachers in attendance. 
About one-third of the time was given to educational principles, and 
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the rest of the time to methods of instruction and school manage- 
ment. No part of the time was given to the study of the branches 
taught in the schools. About one-half of the teachers in the county 
were in attendance. Including the September institute, five-sixths 
of those teachers who have had but little experience, and were most 
in need of instruction, attended. 

The law providing the means for sustaining institutes in counties 
has afforded to those who desire to teach, additional facilities to 
make some preparations for the work. Since July, 1884, scarcely 
«,ny persons have been employed as teachers who had not made 
some professional preparation. The time has come in this county 
when, by means of our County Normal School and this institute 
law, none need be authorized to teach unless they have studied 
educational principles and methods. 



CUMBERLAND— Samuel C. Miller. 

1. We have none. 

(a.) Eighty-four schools in county. 

(b.) Three schools have an unabridged dictionary. 

(c.) One school has a gazetteer. 

(d.) Not one has a cyclopedia. 

(e.) I find noother books. 

1*. What I have to say in this respect is, that I have been doing 
my best to get the school directors to look after these things, l)ut 
every time they put up the plea of poverty, and say the people are 
already burdened with taxation; but notwithstanding they put up 
this plea, I have succeeded in showing many of them the error of 
their ways, and the result is that many of the directors tell me 
they are going to take more interest in this respect in the future. 
Our school law, as 1 look at it, is very lame in this respect. It is 
not rigid enough. 

2. (a.) None, 
(b.) No, sir. 
(d.) None. 

3. (a.) Yes, sir. 
(b.) Very good. 
(c.) Good. 

4. I find the only plan to check this is to send out competent 
teachers, and to see that they do their duty, and to get the direct- 
ors interested in the work, and then for the county superintendent 
to make it his business to see the directors and convince them that 
frequent change of teachers is the worst thing that can be done in 
our schools. I have been devoting a good deal of time and atten- 
tion in this respect, and the result is that in many places whet^ 

—7 
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they used to change teachers at the end of every term, they now 
hold their teachers for a longer time than they have been accus- 
tomed to do heretofore, and may, rather than have a change, in- 
crease the salary of the teacher. I am endeavoring to convince the 
teachers of my county to first get something to sell, then they will 
have no trouble to find customers. And right here I am inclined to 
say that in the majority of cases I think the teacher is to blame 
for the frequent changes. Let us send out competent teachers, and 
I think this evil will be remedied. 

5. The same response here I give, for the reason that, as I view 
it, if the teacher is wide awake and understands his business, I 
judge he can remedy this also, at least to a great extent. If the 
teacher makes the school room pleasant, the pupil will like to attend, 
and the teacher should teach the pupil from the start that irregular 
attendance is one of the greatest drawbacks in school. I try to get 
my teachers to visit the parents of the pupils and talk to them in 
regard to this matter; try and get the teacher to convince the 
people of the district that he is interested in the welfare of their 
children, and that in order that he may give value received, it be- 
comes necessary to have a regular attendance; and then, having 
got the students in the habit of attending regularly, let the teacher 
make it pleasant and interesting in the school room. These facts I 
endeavor to get before the teachers of this county, and when I get 
them to practice them, I find a good and regular attendance. 

6. During the past year I have held five teachers' institutes, at 
all of which there was a fair atteudance. These I have held of 
my own accord, separate and distinct from the regular one week's 
institute held, commencing August 18. They were in session but 
one day at a time. The institute held August 18 was a grand suc- 
cess. I failed to discover one that was displeased. Prior to the 
holding of the same, we had a good number who claimed that it 
would be no account, but before the week drew to a close the very 
ones who were so opposed were the first to suggest that resolutions 
showing the appreciation of the work done should be adopted. 

The number in attendance at the week's institute was seventy. 



Du PAGE — J. K. Rassweiler. 

From the fact that my time spent in school visitation is very 
limited, I shall probably not be able to make this special report as 
comprehensive and accurate as can those of my fellow supermtend- 
ents who have more time allowed them. 

Of the eighty- two schools in Du Page county, only 26 have una- 
bridged dictionaries. Four have gazetteers, and seven have cyclo- 
pedias. 

In nearly every one of our village schools and in a few of our 
better country schools, I find more or less of a miscellaneous 
library. In most instances, considerable care is manifested in the 
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selection of the books. They consist, chiefly, of reference books, 
embracing history, biography, travel, poetry and, to a limited ex- 
tent, Action of the better class. In only one school could 1 find 
any books of a pernicious character, which, at my suggestion, were 
withdrawn from the library. As a rule, these books are kept in 
properly arranged cases. In other instances they are kept on tables 
provided for the purpose. 

In our village schools additions are gradually made, but in the 
rural districts the increase of school libraries is very slow. 

In most cases, I find the books for school Ubraries are purchased 
with funds raised by teachers and pupils in giving public entertain- 
ments. A few boards have made proper appropriations for this 
purpose. I find it very diflScult to convince school directors of the 
necessity of at least a few books for reference. And in many 
schools there would be no dictionary of any kind, did not the 
teacher and pupils contribute for that purpose. This has been done 
repeatedly. 

We maintain a prosperous teachers' association, which holds 
meetings, regularly, on the first Saturday of each month. These 
meetings are attended by a fair percentage of our teachers. 

The attempt to secure the adoption of a course of study in our 
country schools is just making. What the result of the effort will 
be can not, at this time, be determined. Many of the teachers, 
however, take a friendly interest in the matter, and I hope that 
much good may come from it. The only drawback that I can see, 
at present, is the fact that my time is limited to one hundred days, 
which prevents the possibility of the fullest success of the scheme. 

I have, thus far, not been able to prevent as I would like, the 
frequent change of teachers. However, the cases where two or three 
different teachers are employed in the same district, for as many 
different terms in one year, are becoming scarce. Many districts 
employ teachers for from seven to ten months, where formerly 
three teachers were employed for from two to four months each. 

Our regular institute, though not as largely attended as those of 
the larger neighboring counties, was very interesting and, no doubt, 
beneficial. The greater part of the time was given to the study of 
viethocU of instruction, and school management. Too small a pro- 
portion of such of our teachers as really needed institute instruc- 
tion, were in attendance. 

The great obstacle in the way in Du Page county is, limited super- 
vision. We have a very fair class of intelligent and competent 
teachers, but the very best workmen in a shop, without a superin- 
tendent, will not accomplish what they otherwise would. The same 
is true of the school work in any county or State. 
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EDWARDS— Levinus HiLRRis. 

Edwards county has 49 schools ; two of these schools have li- 
braries ; four have Webster's unabridged dictionary and one a gazetteer. 
The books in these libraries consist of reference books, liistories, 
scientific works, government statistics, &c. There is but little or no 
order in taking care of the books. The volumes are referred to and 
read to some extent by the scholars. 

This county has what is called The Edwards County Teachers* 
Association, which convenes monthly. It encourages the study of 
literature in its relations to poetry, history and pedagogy. The as- 
sociation is a valuable aunliary to education. 

We are working toward the adoption of a course of study in the 
county, but can not at present report results. We are not as yet 
ready to take the initiatory steps. We are anxious for the time to 
come. 

Change of teachers is a serious evil in Edwards county. We have 
written upon the subject and distributed circulars from the State 
department. Every district, yes every family ought to be visited, 
and the question, with the succeeding one, fully and freely discussed 
with the patrons of thu schools, but this requires time and money. 
A county superintendent has no right to neglect his family. 

Irregular attendance is as bad in this as in other counties, no 
doubt. Last year I issued a circular to parents, sent some of them 
to the teachers and urged them to do what they could to arouse 
parents to a sense of duty in this respect. But few hero realize the 
loss to a child by irregular attendance. Line upon line must be 
cast abroad until patrons fully understand the vast importance of 
this matter ; then and not till then will this evil be checked. 

Our institute continued one week, but for nine weeks previous 
Prof. John Marten and myself taught a select school, in which all 
of the branches required by the school law were taught. A class 
in pedagogy was formed and continued through the term. The 
most of the time of the institute was devoted to methods of instruc- 
tion. The school throughout was a profitable one. The attendance 
of teachers was not large, but reasonably good, when we consider 
the smallness of the county and the time during which the insti- 
tute was held; it was harvest time. Those who attended needed 
instruction and drill. President Robert Allyn gave us two interest- 
ing lectures, which were much appreciated. 

The working of section 51 of the school law will be great in its 
influence for good. It has already accomplished happy results. We 
prophecy that this section will be a fixture by reason of its practi- 
cal value. 

We recommend that the General Apsembly pass a law that the 
study of Civil Government be required in the district schools of the 
State. 
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EFFINGHAM— J. A. Arnold. 

The condition of our schools I believe to be hopeful, yet suscepti- 
ble to very great improvement. 

For the past year there has been a growing desire for better 
teachers and more thorough work in our schools. 

Our schools might be improved very much by the adoption, by 
the school officers, of a course of study, that the work throughout 
the county may be unifoim. 

To this end I have endeavored to introduce an outline of study, 
but have met with some opposition on the part of directors and 
parents, and indifference on the part of some of the teachers ; but 
by earnest work I hope to overcome all such opposition. 

Many of our schools are not supplied with dictionaries, black- 
boards and globes, which is a great hindrance to the school work. 

The annual institute was attended by about thirty of our most 
energetic and live teachers. We feel justified in saying that the 
'^institute law*' will prove a success. 

We regret to say that there is not a school in the county that 
has what we can regard as a library. 

We have 79 schools in our county, eight of which have diction- 
aries, three have gazetteers, one has a cyclopedia, and ten have 
globes. The other books are of minor importance. As a rule very 
little care is taken of the books and globes, for they are left on 
tables or unoccupied seats. 

The evil growing out of the changes of teachers is very great in 
our county, but we incline to the opinion that it is gradually on 
the decrease. 

To diminish irregularity of attendance in our schools, employ live 
and thorough teachers, and elect school directors that will arrange 
school houses that are attractive, make the rooms comfortable, the 
surroundings pleasant, and furnish the room with all that the teacher 
and pupils need to do thorough work, and last but not least, let 
the directors visit the school, and induce parents to visit the schools. 
Let the county board allow the county superintendent sufficient time 
to visit all the schools and hold educational meetmgs. In this 
county the time allowed the county superintendent is scarcely suffi- 
cient for doing the clerical work of the office. 

We desire to extend our thanks to Profs. W. H. Diets and J. E. 
Clark, who assisted us so ably in the county institute, and to the 
State department for the many favors. 
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i'ORD— P. G. LOHMAN. 

In response to your circular No. 19, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

Of the one hundred and one schools in Ford county, twenty-three 
have Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, three have a gazetteer, and 
three have the American Cyclopedia. A few of the schools have 
small libraries, containing biographies, brief histories of various 
nations and countries, books of travel and adventure, and some 
works of fiction. Wherever such libraries exist, the books are read 
by about three-fourths of the pupils and their parents. 

At the close of the teachers* institute in 18S3, the Ford County 
Teachers' Association was organized. The meetings of this associ- 
ation are held at different places in the county, on the last Satur- 
day of each month. These meetings, in which the principles and 
methods of instruction and management are presented and dis- 
cussed, are more properly of the nature of teachers' institutes, and 
have proved a great benefit to the teachers of the county. 

In adopting a system of grading for the country schools, I have 
not been as successful as I wish to be. Early in the winter of 1884, 
I issued a circular giving an outline of a course of study for the 
country schools. The plan of grading in this circular is based upon 
the outline given in the Macon and Champaign county manuals. A 
system of grading, however good it may be, can not be introduced 
and adopted at once, so long as the name of county superintendent 
remains a misnomer. 

I have succeeded in interesting some of the teachers in the out- 
line given. These teachers express themselves satisfied with the 
results they are obtaining, but very many of the teachers are stilF 
plodding on in their old, irregular, unsystematic way. I shall con- 
tinue, however, in pressing the adoption of a systematic outline of 
study until the grading of the country schools of Ford county shall 
be an accomplished fact. 

The frequent change of teachers is being rapidly abolished. I 
find that a personal interview with the board of directors, in regard 
to these frequent changes, is most effective. In the interviews, I 
always urge the expediency of reemploying a good teacher, though 
it be at an advanced salary. 

The small attendance as compared with the enrollment, as shown 
in the annual reports, is not due entirely to the irregularity of 

Supils at the time of their enrollment. The actual enrollment 
uring the spring and fall months is really not more than one half 
as great as the enrollment during the winter months, and this, of 
course, makes the attendance compare very unfavorably with the 
number enrolled. This fact is not clearly set forth in the items of 
the annual report, and the attendance, though irregular, is really 
greater than the report indicates. 

The teachers' institute which was held at Gibson City during 
July, 1884, was the largest ever held in Ford county. About iiiiy- 
ai^ht per cent, of the teachers of the county was present, and the 
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interest which they manifested was all that could be desired. The 
institute this year was made almost entirely a school for the study 
of the branches taught in public schools. I believe that, under the 
provision of section 51, of the school law, teachers* institutes will 
become a permanent fixture and a decided success. 

I do not think it profitable to have the school law frequently 
changed, but permit me to make the following suggestions : 

1. It should not be entirely at the teacher's option to carry out 
the advice of the county superintendent. 

2. The tim^ allowed the county superintendent should not be 
at the mercy of the board of supervisors. 

3. Under the present law, three reports and statements are 
necessary. Would not one settlement during the year be suflScient ? 
Many of the township treasurers are farmers, and the time for 
making the annual report comes just when farmers are very busy; 
hence, incomplete and unsatisfactory reports. 



FEANKLIN— C. D. Thrblkeld. 

In response to circular No. 19 I have to say that the number of 
schools in this county is seventy-two. 

There are no cyclopedias or gazetteers in any of the school dis- 
tricts except those owned by teachers, and only five districts have 
bought unabridged dictionaries. 

No libraries are supported at public expense. Many districts have 
Bmall libraries belonging to literary societies. 

There is no teachers' association in this county at the present 
time. There are so few professional teachers in a county like this 
that it seems a difficult task to maintain an interest in an associa- 
tion. 

I have made some effort to introduce the course of study recom- 
mended by the State Teachers' Association, but have made little 
progress.^ 

A frequent change of teachers in most of the districts has proved 
injurious to the cause of education, but I am persuaded that there 
is a growing tendency to retain good teachers. 

Irregularity of attendance is one of the great evils with which we 
have to contend. The attendance seems to be regulated by the 
children's like or dislike of the teacher. I think the great fault lies 
in the parents. I should not be able to make any profitable sug- 
gestions on the subject. 

About one-fourth of each day of our institute was devoted to 
methods of teaching and school management. The principles of 
education as a science were treated only incidentally by the in- 
structors. A very small portion of the time was devoted 1<5 ^kss^ 
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study of the branches taught in the public schools. A large ma- 
jority of those attending our institute are beginners and teachers of 
little experience. In a few more years there will be little difficulty 
in securing the attendance of nearly all those who hold certificates. 
There are some teachers yet who seem to think the institute a waste 
of time. 

As to the amendment to the school law, I am sure it is a suc- 
cess. The fee of one dollar will insure us a sufficient fund for a 
good annual institute, and the teachers seem to endorse it heartily. 

I regret to say in concluding this short special report, that I am 
compelled to devote almost all my time to other duties than those 
of county superintendent. The county commissioners have so lim- 
ited my time that I can not give proper attention to the office work 
alone. What can any one do in twenty days in a county even the 
size of Franklin? I honestly believe that the best educator in the 
State, if he were in my position and possessing all the enthusiasm 
possible, could not induce the present county board to allow him 
more than eighty dollars for the labor which should require twice 
that number of days. If I did not hope for speedy relief from the 
legislature, I would recommend that the office should be abolished 
in counties like ours. 



FULTON— E. E. Boyer. 

In compliance with your request to make a special report of the 
condition of the schools of this county, I respectfully submit the 
following upon the topics suggested by you in your circular No. 19* 

1. In Fulton county there are at present 210 schools, of which IB 
are classed as graded and 192 as ungraded schools. Of the whole num- 
ber only 17 are supplied with unabridged dictionaries, and 29 with 
Webster's Academic, making a total of 46 schools provided with dic- 
tionaries. Gazetteers are supplied in only 3 schools, and cyclope- 
dias in only 5. Nearly all of the academic dictionaries have been 
introduced during the last two years. I have serious doubts as ta 
the propriety and economy of placing unabridged dictionaries in the 
ungraded schools for the use of pupils. One-tliird of the price of an 
unabridged will buy two of Webster's Academic, and these two books 
will accommodate twice as many pupils ; they are far more conven- 
ient, and will answer all the practical purposes of these elementary 
schools. I have therefore recommended the academic to the direc- 
tors of ungraded schools. 

2. There are only 6 school libraries in this county, with an aggre* 
gate of 518 volumes. Three of these libraries are in graded schools,, 
and three in ungraded schools. The library of the Astoria public 
schools, which is the largest, was started in 1880 by private sub- 
scriptions and has since been increased by the receipts from school 
entertainments. The books are well selected to suit the needs of the 
pupils of the several grades in school, the library being under the 
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immediate care of the principal. No special effort has been made to 
create an interest in starting school libraries in the rural districts^ 
though I regard it as a matter of great importance. 

Upon referring to the annual report of 1881, I find that Fulton 
county reported 20 school libraries, 392 volumes added during that 
year, and a total of 1,033 volumes. Last year in my first annual 
report, I reported 13 libraries, 242 volumes added during the year, 
and an aggregate of 604 volumes in the entire county. This year I 
report 6 libraries, 20 volumes added during the year and an aggre* 
gate of 54S volumes. TJhese statistics do not show a very healthy 
growth in our libraries. What is becoming of the school libraries? 
They have met with the same fate which dooms the population of 
nearly every large city when the census-taker makes a correct re- 
port. The only redeeming feature in this year's report is that it i» 
correct. 

Last year, having serious doubts as to the accuracy of my report 
on libraries, which I made in the usual way, from the annual re- 
ports of the treasurers, and desiring to know more about the con- 
dition of the schools in a county where the superintendent of schools, 
so-called, has no supervision of the schools and can see the actual 
work of the teachers and the inside of a school-room only at hi& 
ow'n time and expense, I made and sent to the teachers of the un- 
graded and to the principals the graded schools a blank for a report. 

These reports were filled out by the teachers, and promptly re- 
turned to the oflBce of the county superintendent, where they now 
constitute a bound volume for reference. The treasurer's reports of 
last year were corrected from the reports of the teachers, which, upoa 
personal inquiry, I found to be the correct ones. 

I beg to say in this connection, that I am forced to believe that 
the greater portion of the " General Statistics " now embodied in our 
annual reports are seriously inaccurate, especially those which are 
first taken by the directors — such as the census, the report on en- 
rollment, attendance, libraries, and illiteracy. 

I do not see that there can be any value in statistics, unless they 
are correct. The present method of gathering statistics is but little 
more than a system of guessing, in which the guesses of a given year 
are generally based upon those reported the preceding year, and made 
first by the directors, next the treasurer, and often supplemented by 
the county superintendent. Statistics, in order to measure accuracy^ 
must come more directly, and should be started by hands more 
careful than those of the great majority of the now unremunerated 
school directprs.* 

3. A teachers' association was organized in December, 1882. Ita 
meetings are held monthly during the year from September to May, 
inclusive. The constitution provides for the appointment of twenty- 

♦It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Boyer says, that there are errors in the statistics as. 
mad»* up by the directors and .the trustees, but for the most part these errors are not 
cumulative: an error made by one board of directors, or one board of trustees, is oflf- 
set by an opposite error made by another board of directors, or trustees. Hence, in 
the statistics of the counties as printed in this r^^port. I am of the opinion that the er- 
ror!=« are small, and for the 8tato. so far insignificant that the stati.^tics furnish a safe 
bHHirt for gf^neral conclusion. However, as stated in the earlier part of the Report, usu- 
ally (general conclusions must not be drawn from one set of facts. Henrt Kaab. 
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8ix vice-presidents, one for each township, who may effect sub-or- 
ganization of the county. Several such organizations have been 
formed. It is believed that the County Teachers' Association has 
been productive of much good. A professional library for the use 
of teachers has been suggested, but no active steps have yet been 
taken toward its formation. 

4. The Outline of Study, re-issued from the State Superintendent's 
office in circular No. 3, was placed into the hands of every 
teacher in the ungraded schools, and the teachers and directors 
were urged, in a circular from the county superintendent, to adopt 
it as the general guide of their school work. So far as I could 
learn, the teachers generally recognized some advantage in this 
Outline, but did not feel the need of such a guide sufficiently to 
attempt its introduction. During last year the Fulton County Agri- 
cultural Society was induced to give their encouragement to the first 
educational exhibit at our county fair by offering $128 to be paid 
in awards on school work. In a circular announcing the action of 
the agricultural board, the county superintendent arranged a synopsis 
showing the scope of work in the several branches, upon which 
-questions would be arranged for the work which was to constitute 
the fair exhibit. Only the most practical things were selected from 
the different studies, and the synopsis was based upon the Outline 
issued by the State Superintendent, which was required to be used 
in connection therewith. 

The schools entered the work of the fair exhibit with an interest 
far beyond expectation, and many teachers and schools were thus 
helped by the use of the Outline and Synopsis, and the teachers 
were led to see the advantage of such a guide. The matter of an 
outline, or manual, came under discussion at our summer institute, 
and resulted in a resolution, unanimously adopted by the teachers, 
requesting the county superintendent to arrange an outline for the 
ungraded schools of this county. The aim of the outline of study, 
and, in brief, its advantages, were stated before the county board, 
wrhich saw tit to appoint a committee to cooperate with the super- 
intendent and examine and endorse the outline when ready for the 
press. This outline is now in course of preparation. 

5. I find that in this county not more than one teacher out of 
fifteen is his own successor this fall. This undoubtedly is one of 
the most serious obstacles in the way of progress in our ungraded 
schools. I do not believe that under our present system the fre- 
ouent change of teachers can be reduced to a reasonable limit, but 
1 am confident that better supervision and more unifprm and sys- 
tematic work throughout the ungraded schools will not only check 
this evil, but will result in more efficient work from both teacher 
and pupil, and will also be a great economy of time and expense. 

6. It is very unfortunate that so many of our schools should be 
practically '^running empty." It is usually held that, owing to the 
irregularity of attendance, it is impracticable to maintain a proper 
classification of pupils in rural districts. In a great measure this 
is true, and yet I believe that when something more definite is re- 
quired of the pupil ; when he is caused to feel that he is actually 
losing something by being absent a day or a \veek; when the work 
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is more systematic and our teaching of a higher order, an improve- 
ment in the attendance will naturally follow. I should regard this 
the natural method of improving attendance. Some forced methods 
might be suggested, such as a practical compulsory law, or the ap- 
portionment of funds to districts on the total day's attendance, 
which would do much good in many places. 

7. (a.) Only about one-sixth of the time of our summer institute 
was devoted to the study of the principles of the science of education. 

(b.) About one-fifth of the time was devoted to the study and 
discussion of methods of instruction and school management. 

(c.) Owing to the fact that a great majority of our teachers 
have had no educational advantages beyond those of a very ordinary 
district school, and to the fact that from this class a large propor- 
tion of our teachers must be obtained, we were driven to make our 
summer meeting of teachers more of a '^school*' than '^institute." 

(d.) At the annual summer meeting of 1884 there were 259 
names enrolled ; of this number, 130 attendants had taught less than 
eighteen months each, and of the latter number, 60 had never taught. 

(e.) I regard the amendment. to section 51 of the school law, 
on the whole, a good one. 

8. What our schools preeminently need is better teachers, and a 
stronger public sympathy for the teacher and his work. Had we 
the former, the latter would be inevitable. But the '^coming teacher** 
is coming slowly to the rural districts, and the hope of seeing every 
pupil under the guidance of a trained, skillful, energetic and con- 
scientious teacher, is a faint one, and can hardly be indulged. But 
in the absence of this higher order of things, and while our country 
schools, which now contain more than two-thirds of the enrollment 
of our public schools, must still be taught by a class of teachers 
the majority of whom are not only inexperienced and inefficient as 
teachers, but are themselves uneducated and without mental training, 
what can be done? Give us an eflfective county supervision. The 
most serious fault of our present school law is embodied in the 
clause which, after defining this duty of the county superintendent, 
does not emphatically require it, but leaves the matter for the 
county board to decide whether or not it shall be required of the 
superintendent to perform the work of practical supervision. 



HAEDIN — John H. Jenkins. 

In reply to your inquiries, I would say: 

1. Having one of the smallest counties in the State, with thirty- 
two school districts, I find only five schools that have an un- 
abridged dictionary, and only three having a gazetteer. 

2. We have no teachers* association in this county, but I desire 
to make this a factor by which we may meet the people as well as 
the teachers. It is about as important to educate the old as the 
young in Egypt. 
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3. I have never attempted to put a course of study into the 
schools, but now have the matter under consideration. I think close, 
wise supervision on the part of the superintendent is all that is 
needed to make the scheme fully successful. But I have no time 
for visitation, hence can effect no supervision worthy the name. 

4. Changes of teachers are not as frequent as heretofore. I lind 
that this evil can be obviated, to some extent, by gradually raising 
the grade, thus securing a better class of teachers who are better 
appreciated and better paid. 

5. To secure regularity of attendance in our schools, employ 
only live, wide-awake teachers ; cultivate such a public sentiment 
as shall make it disgraceful for a child to stay out of school, except 
for the very best reasons. This can be best accomplished through 
the personal influence of an eflicient county superintendent. Hence 
I consider better supervision of oflr county schools, and more of it, 
very important factors in remedying the evil. 

6. A teachers' institute was held in Elizabethtown, beginning 
August 25, and lasting one week. A good attendance of the teachers 
of the county was secured, and through the able services of Henry 
Eaab, State Superintendent, and Prof. J. H. Brownlee, of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, the teachers were abundantly repaid for 
their expenditure of time and money while in attendance. Much 
good work in the principles of education, as a science, in methods 
of instruction and school management, was done, and the institute 
has been the means of reviving an interest, which, rightly directed 
and watched, can not fail to expand until it reaches every educa- 
tional factor in our county. 

The growth and interest in the county during the last two years 
has made it necessary to build several new school buildings. Our 
grade of teachers is improving, and the valuable services of teachers 
are better understood, better appreciated and better paid. The out- 
look is hopeful. 



HENDERSON— Miss E. A. Cameron. 

1. (a.) There arc seventy-five schools in Henderson county. 

(b.) Forty schools have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Three schools have a gazetteer. 

(d.) Five schools have cyclopedias. 

(e.) The character of most of the books that I find in the school 
libraries is not calculated to inspire the children with a desire for 
reading. 

(f.) The books are kept in a book case in the school room, and 
are cared for by the teacher having charge of the school. 

(g.) From the appearance of most of the books I should judge 
that they had all been read many times. 

(h.) Additions have not been made recently. 
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(j.) An entire new library (Harper's) has been purchased for one 
school. The funds were provided by the district. 

2. (a.) We have a county teachers* association which meets an- 
nually, continuing in session two days. 

(b.) We have two regular sub-divisions of our county, but fre- 
quently hold meetings in different parts of the county. These asso- 
ciations are attended according to the locality in which they are 
held. 

(d.) We have no professional library for the teachers of our 
county. 

8. (a.) I have attempted to secure a course of study in our county 
schools. 

(b.) But I have not as yet met with decided success. Teacherd 
seem willing to follow the outline prepared for them, and say it 
benefits them very much. 

4. By urging directors to engage competent leaders for the year, 
I have tried to overcome this serious evil. 

5. In visiting schools and patrons I have urged that the children 
attend school regularly. 

6. (a.) One week was given in our institute to a study of the prin- 
ciples of education as a science. 

(b.) One week was given to methods of instruction and school 
management. 

(c.) One half of the time was given to the study of branches 
taught in our schools. 

(d.) One half of the teachers who attended our institute had had 
but little experience in teaching. 

(e.) In regard to the amendment to section 51 of the school 
law, I would say that in our county it has worked admirably. We 
have never had such an institute as we had this summer,' because 
we have never before had sufficient funds to employ instructors. 



HENRY— E. C. RossETBR. 

I beg leave to present my special report for the past year upon 
the topics suggested in circular number 19, as follows : 

There are 199 districts in this county and in twelve of them 
there are graded schools of from two to fourteen departments, so 
that the whole number of schools is 2^0. I believe all have 
unabridged dictionaries except the primary departments in the 
graded schools, and they generally have smaller ones. 

Seven schools have gazetteers. Three schools have one cyclo- 
pedia each and two others have two each. Where there are other 
books they consist of histories, biographies, and works of standard 
authors. They are kept at the school rooms in care of the teachers 
and are used to a considerable extent by pupils of the high school 
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departments. Comparatively few additions have been made recently 
procured with funds appropriated by the school boards. 

At the annual institute held at the county seat last March, the 
teachers of the county, there assembled, organized an association 
for institute purposes. It was agreed to divide the county into four 
parts, and one teacher's meeting is to be held in each section 
during the school year. We have no professional library. 

In this county the superintendent is not allowed time for visiting 
schools. No attempt has been made in individual cases to secure 
the adoption of a course of study. At the last institute the matter 
was discussed at considerable length. The course prepared by the 
State committee was examined, and a majority of those present 
agreed to undertake its adoption in their schools. 

At the annual institute the time devoted to education as a 
science was limited to a lecture by the State Superintendent. The 
whole time of the institute proper was devoted to methods of 
instruction and management. Probably one-third of the 180 at the 
institute were old teachers. The remainder represented about 40 
per cent, of the beginners and young teachers of the county. 

The amendment to section 51 works admirably in Henry county. 
I think it the most valuable piece of school legislation adopted in 
years. 



IROQUOIS— E. J. Blake. 

j The number of schools in the county is two hundred and thirty- 
six. A few districts have no school houses, while some have two or 
three. 

In visiting the country schools I found thirty copies of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. As I made diligent inquiry concerning this 
matter, I believe I found them all. The sixteen graded schools are 
well supplied, having fully as many as all the country schools 
combined. 

A half dozen schools possess gazetteers and cyclopedias. The 
other books are mostly histories, biographies, works of travel, and 
supplementary readers. These books are usually kept in cheap 
book-cases and are in fair condition. I can not say to what extent 
the books are read by the pupils; but so far as others are con- 
cerned, I believe no one reads them. This is the case only in the 
graded schools, for the ungraded schools have no libraries worthy of 
the name. Eemnants of old libraries, purchased many years ago, 
are still to be found in dusty boxes in the schools, or in some re- 
tired comer of the farm houses. In one case I found forty volumes 
thus cared for. A director was with me that day, and said he had 
lived in the district twenty years, but had never heard of any one 
reading the books. 
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To the existing libraries, a few additions have been made during 
the year. In such cases the directors pay out of district funds for 
the books. 

Something has been done to introduce a course of study. Five 
hundred copies of the State Outline, with a circular recommending 
the course and a list of school books for adoption, was put in cover 
and distributed over the county to school officers. In addition, each 
teacher was similarly equipped with a copy and given directions 
concerning its use. 

The Manual and Guide was furnished to teachers also. 

In visiting schools I find the methods recommended by the 
course followed, but not the classification. 

In speaking of the changes of teachers I must say it is a serious 
evil here. The directors are largely responsible for it, but not 
wholly so, as there is a strong disposition among teachers to shift 
about. However, I hear more directors than ever before, saying 
they want to employ for eight or nine months. This I take as an 
indication of an improvement in this matter. 

There are several reasons why irregular attendance must continue 
in the country schools. The condition of the roads, the distance 
from the school, the weather, work at home, are all against regular 
attendance in the country — things which do not interfere with the 
graded schools. 

To reduce the irregularity to the minimum, a teacher who does 
excellent work in the school room and is able to awaken public 
sentiment in the district by his devotion to the good work, is, in 
my opinion, necessary. It may be that the course of study, with 
frequent examinations, will prove a cure for non-attendance, but I 
have not so much faith as to believe it. 

Two-thirds of the institute work was given to the principles and 
science of education, methods and school management. The re- 
mainder of the time was spent in reviewing the common school 
branches. This plan did not give as good satisfaction as the one 
pursued at Onarga last year, where only one-third of the time was 
devoted to the theory and practice of teaching. 

The amendment has been of some, advantage to us in Iroquois 
from the fact that we know exactly how much to spend before we 
begin work. As to the real amount collected, it is less than before 
the amendment. In 1883, working under the old law we collected 
$482, while under the amendment only $429 found its way to the 
treasury. From this it is easy to see that Iroquois has been no 
great gainer by the amendment. 

It is my opinion that a uniform test of the qualifications of 
teachers should be insisted upon throughout the State. The plan 
pursued by Indiana in regard to this matter is worthy of careful 
consideration. It would please both the examiners and the appli- 
cants, as it would relieve superintendents of much labor and ex- 
pense, and the applicants of the fear of different standards. 

On the whole, I think it may be said that Iroquois is rapidly 
coming to the front in educational matters. 
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JACKSON — John M. Eeeder. 

1. There are one hundred and two regularly organized schools in 
this county and three or four ** chance" schools. The latter hold 
school once in awhile, and, owing to their locality and want of in- 
terest on the part of the people, they are likely to remain such as 
they now are for some time. Seven schools are supplied with un- 
abridged dictionaries and two with gazetteers. I find in the libra- 
ries quite a variety of works, such as histories, biographies, poems 
and a high grade of works of fiction. They are kept in cases and 
p.aced under charge of the teacher, who is virtually made librarian. 
A number of books other than reference books are read by the 
larger pupils and citizens of the respective districts. 

2. We have a teachers' association for the county, but do not 
have any sub-divisions. A few years ago we tried the sub-division 
plan by organizing by townships, but the township meetings, in the 
rural districts especially, did not succeed. 

The county association meets about every four or six weeks dur- 
ing the winter term of school, and I am proud to say it is a suc- 
cess. 

We have no professional library for the use of the teachers. 

3. The county board does not allow me any time for supervision, 
therefore I have not attempted to secure the adoption of any course 
of study, except at the teachers' meetings, when I have recommended 
the course arranged by a committee appointed by the State Teach- 
ers' Association some three years ago, 

4. The frequent change of teachers is very detrimental to the 
schools of this county. I believe that if the county superintendent 
was permitted to visit all the schools and school officers he might 
become better acquainted with them and their plans, and could, 
with proper effort on his part, prevent to a great extent these fre- 
quent changes. 

5. To prevent so much irregularity of attendance, I would sug- 
gest a compulsory law a little stronger and covering more time 
than the one we now have, and then supervision by the county 
superintendent. 



JASPER— J. F. Arnold. 

1. (a.) Ninety-eight, 
(b.) Twenty, 
(c.) One. 
(d.) Ten. 
(f.) Kept and cared for by pupils. 
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(g.) Yes, pupils. 

(h.) Yes. 

(i.) Tax-payers. 
2. (a.) Yes. 

(b.) Yes. 

(c.) Monthly meetings. 

(d.) Yes. 

(e.) Twelve. 
1. (a.) No. 

4. Furnish the schools with a class of active teachers whose ser- 
vices are indispensable. 

5. Make the work so interesting and the school-room so attractive 
that pupils can not remain out of school. 

6. (a.) Six-eighths of the time. 

(b.) One-eighth of the time. 

(c.) Part of the time was given to the study of the branches 
taught in our public schools. 

(d.) Seven-tenths. 

(e.) As to the working^ the amendment to Sec, 51 of the school 
law: It works admirably. This change in the school law will cer- 
tainly place our schools on a higher plane of work. 



JEPFEBSON— J. D. Williams. 

1. (a.) One hundred and eight, 
(b.) Ten. 

(d.) Two. 
(h.) None. 

2. (a.) Yes. 
(b.) No. 

(c.) Monthly, 
(d.) None. 

3. No; have not had time to do so. 

4. One of the causes of frequently changing teachers is that quite 
a number of the young and mexperienced persons attempting to 
teach fail to give reasonable satisfaction. This cause of change 
can, to a great extent, be remedied in counties where the county 
superintendent is allowed time in which to go into the schools and 
determine what character of work is being done. He can and should 
weed out persons who do not succeed in teaching. In counties like 
this, and many others where the county superintendents are given 

—8 
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no time to work in the schools, or exercise any supervision, the 
people must endure as best they can failures in teaching. Yet it 
remains a fact that changes have often been made without reason- 
able cause. 

Your circular No. 4, addressed to school directors on this subject, 
has and is having a salutary effect. There is an increasing dis- 
position to retain good teachers. 

This recognition of their worth is appreciated by teachers, and 
they are doing better work than ever before. 

5. This is indeed a great evil, and can be remedied only by in- 
creasing the efficiency of the teachers. When teachers learn to 
enlist the attention so as to create a love for school work, children 
will no longer beg to remain at home. When pupils become dis- 
satisfied at school, and refuse to attend of their own accord, there 
is something wrong. The cause should be ascertained at once, and 
the proper remedy applied. 

6. Under the new law, there was this year an institute held in 
Jefferson county of six weeks* duration, attended by 102 teachers. 
The first five weeks were conducted by W. C. Barnhart as a review 
or training school. The sixth week he was assisted by Prof. John 
Hull and Mrs. M. D. L. Haynie, both from our State normal schools. 
The instructors did their work so efficiently, that our corps of teach- 
ers have gone forth renewed **with might in the inner man,'* and a 
determination to put new -life and energy into school work. 

The institute law is a good one, and is producing tangible results. 
It aims at the vital point — the production of better teachers. 

What is imperatively demanded is a law releasing the county 
superintendent from control by county boards. In this county im- 
portant educational measures coming before the county board, were 
twice defeated (in humble imitation of the high joint commission) 
by a vote of eight to seven. County superintendents should have 
time to be superintendents in fact, and not in name only. They 
should have full time to attend to all the educational interests of 
their respective counties. Then, and not till then, can the schools 
of the country be brought up to the right standard. 

The examination of teachers in this county has had special at- 
tention for the last ten years. Our corps of teachers has improved 
in teaching ability during that period at least fifty per cent. 

Tl\e Southern Normal University, at Carbondale, is doing a grand 
work for this section of the State. At least ten per cent, of the 
teachers have attended one or more terms at that Institution. 



KANE— C. E. Mann. 

• 

There are one hundred and forty-five schools in this county, of 
which about forty-five have unabridged dictionaries, twelve have ga- 
zetteers, and twenty-five encyclopedias. With the exception of 
about six, the school libraries of the county are composed largely 
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of a miscellaneous assprtment of inferior books little read and not 
systematically cared for ; noth withstanding this unwelcome fact, several 
schools have during the year bought some of the best books and 
placed them in the hands of primary, intermediate and grammar 
pupils as reading matter. This is especially encouraging as indica- 
ting a growing sentiment in favor of the importance of reading as 
an education agency and the value of a correct taste in reading. 

The law requiring a fee of one dollar for examinations and re- 
newals, thereby making institutes self-supporting, is proving a wise 
one, as is the one requiring an institute to be held each year. May we 
hope that all legislation suggested or attempted in regard to the school 
interests of the State shall be in the direction of unifying school 
management, from the State office down. 



KANKAKEE— Mrs. L. W. Dye. 

1. I am able to report only forty schools having an unabridged 
dictionary, out of the one hundred and forty in the county. Two 
schools have cyclopedias, outside of the city schools of Kankakee, 
and only in the city do we find a gazetteer. The other books found 

n the libraries are mainly reference books, or text books furnished 
to the pupils by the districts. There is one library which contains 
books of a miscellaneous character, but they are seldom or never 
read. Generally the teacher is responsible for the care of the books. 

2. We have a teachers* association and I am glad to be able to 
report that we held meetings each month during the school year. 
We have talked some of meetings for the sub-divisions of the 
county, but have not deemed it best. Our meetings were much 
better attended and more interest manifested last year than before. 
This we thought was largely due to our laying out a plan of work 
for the entire year at the beginning, and taking up each topic in a 
regular course. I believe they were beneficial, and hope to have 
better results next year. We have no professional library, though 
there has been talk of trying to do something in that way. 

3. There has been an attempt to adopt a course of study, but 
without much apparent success. This year we have undertaken to 
introduce the Manual and (ruide, and I find the teachers quite 
enthusiastic over it, so that I hope we may get more system. 

4. Yes, changes are very frequent, and I have not yet found any 
effectual way to check the evil, and it is a great evil, and works 
great injury to our schools. 

5. My time has been so limited that as yet I have hardly done 
anything to diminish the evil. 

6. In all the common branches the larger part, in fact the most, 
of the time was given to methods of instruction jind school man- 
agement. In the sciences it was more a school for the study of 
these branches, but we had very few who took them. We had a 
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large attendance; about two-thirds of the young teachers were 

§ resent, and all expressed themselves as greatly aided, and able to 
o better work. We had a few lectures upon the principles of edu- 
cation as a science. I think the fund which we derived from the 
amendment to Sec. 51 has worked well for us, that we were able 
to have a much better institute, and can look forward to a contin- 
uance of the same. 



KNOX— W. L. Steele. 

1. There are fifteen graded schools in the county, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-ei^ht ungraded. Sixty-five of these schools are sup- 
plied with an unabridged dictionary, five with a cyclopedia and four 
with a gazetteer. 

Aside from three districts that furnish the pupils with all the 
text-books, the other books are mainly biographies, histories and 
travels. Where there are fifteen or twenty volumes in a library, the 
directors have generally furnished a case for the books, which are 
placed in the charge of the teacher as other school property. 

The books are very generally read by the pupils of some districts. 
Whether or not the books are read depends to a great extent upon 
the nature and character of the instruction given by the teacher, 
and whether he himself is well read. 

In many districts these libraries have been started by the schools 
receiving books as premiums for their work exhibited at the county 
fair. 

Large additions have been made recently to the libraries of Yates 
City and Maquon. For several years from one to two hundred vol- 
umes have annually been added to each one of these libraries, by 
entertainments of different kinds given by the children of the schools 
and the citizens of the towns. 

2. There is a county teachers' association in this county which 
holds an annual meeting, generally of two days* duration. Town- 
ship meetings are held by the teachers in the different sections of 
the county during the year. There were fifteen such meetings held 
in the county during the past year. 

There is a teachers* professional library, consisting of about one 
hundred volumes, which is kept in the office of the county superin- 
tendent in a case furnished by the county board. 

8. An outline of study pubUshed by the board of supervisors will 
be placed in the schools when they open in September, from the 
adoption and use of which much is hoped. 

Most of the graded schools have a regular course of study pre- 
scribed by the board of education. This, to a great degree, accounts 
for the difference between our town and country schools. 

4. Frequent changes of teachers occur in this county. There were 
forty-two districts out of the one hundred and sixty-eight which did 
not change teachers during the past year. The number of teachers 
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changing schools in the spring term was sixty per cent, less than in 
the winter term. The way to check this serious evil is to show that 
it is an evil. This question has been discussed in our newspapers, 
considered in our institutes, and presented to directors and parents 
individually. The fault does not lie entirely with the directors nor 
with the parents. 

5. The irregular attendance in our county schools is caused to a 
great extent by their not being managed satisfactorily to the pat- 
rons. Wherever there is a school in the county that, in the estima- 
tion of the people, has been well taught for a series of terms, there 
irregular attendance is reduced to the minimum. 



LAKE — Peter Fisher. 

1. (a.) One hundred and eleven. One has been lately added, 
(b.) Seventy-live. 

(c.) Twenty, 
(d.) Ten. 

(e.) The majority are agricultural, a few biographical, a few 
works of fiction, and a few of reference. In districts where libra- 
ries have been supplied by the teachers and pupils, there is a better 
class of books. 

(f.) They are kept upon shelves and in cases at school buildings 
and receive such care as teachers and pupils see fit to give them. 

(g.) But f«w. 

(h.) In a very few cases. 

(i.) From donations by teachers and pupils. In some instances 
through the funds obtained by school entertainments. 

(j.) Every district school in Lake county should contain at least 
four sets of first readers by as many different authors, and at least 
three sets of second readers. Every pupil should read one of each 
set, besides many others, before taking a third reader. 

2. (a.) Yes. 

(b.) Not now. We formerly did. 

(c.) Monthly meetings by entire county. 

(d.) Yes. 

(e.) About 200. 

3. (a.) Yes. 

(b.) Not complete success; but has been a great benefit. 

(c.) 1. Better classification, and consequently better work. 2. 
Stimulent for pupil. 3. Its tendency is to do away with the dis- 
couraging task of going over the same part of the book, term after 
term. 
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4. 1. To have the county superintendent supply the teacher, which 
is now largely done. 2. The better class of Lake county schools 
are now hiring teachers by the year, and the superintendent is do- 

^hat he can to encourage this. 

5. This is a hard question to meet, and is largely cl^itrolled by 
the teacher and class of people that make the district. The best 
influence emanates from a teacher that can make his school a place 
in which his pupils love to dweJl. 

6. (a.) Very little. 

*(b.) One hour per day. 

(c.) At least one-half. 

(d.) Seven-eighths. 

(i.) I rather like the change. But in this county it has pro- 
duced no marked change, for we had institutes previous to this, 
and they were as now supported by the teachers. 



La SALLE — G. B. Stockdalb. 

I transmit the following in answer to questions proposed in cir- 
cular 19: 

1. (a.) S12 buildings or 443 school rooms. 

(b.) One hundred and three. ) 

(c.) Forty-nine. v There may be a few more. 

(d.) Thirty-five. ) 

(e.) Many are old and the selections not the b^st, many of a 
nature not interesting nor profitable to pupils. 

(f.) The isolated location of country schools renders them liable 
to robbery and destruction through malicious mischief; as a gen- 
eral thing these cases are rare, however, and all possible care is 
exercised in preservation of books in libraries. 

(g.) To some extent. Pupils mostly. 

(h.) Very few. 

(g.) District funds. 

2. (a.) Yes, a county association organized about one year since. 

(b.) Yes, in several districts. . 

(c.) By the county association, five since organization, by the 
others monthly. 

(d.) We have not. 

3. (a.) I have, to the extent of my ability, endeavored to impress 
on teachers and directors the importance of adopting a course of 
study. 

(b.) My success has not been flattering. The lack of success is 
owing principally to the frequent changes of teachers. 

(c.) In those schools or districts where a proper course of study 
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has been adopted and carried out, the great advantage is very evi- 
dent. 

4. By thoroughly ventilating the subject at teachers' meetings, at 
which directors should be induced to be present if at all possible, 
by giving publicity to the arguments used through the teachers, 
and particularly through the local press. 

5. This is a difficult subject to deal with. Perhaps we may have 
tp wait for another generation to correct this evil in country schools. 
In the larger towns the evil is rapidly disappearing. 



LEE — Samuel J. Howe. 

In compliance with the request contained in circular 19, I have 
the honor to submit herewith a report of the school work of Lee 
county. 

1. There are 161 schools in this county. Of this number 78 
have unabridged dictionaries, and most of the graded schools have 
one in each room above the primary. Only 6 schools in the county 
are supplied with gazetteers and 8 have cyclopedias. Comparatively 
few schools have libraries. In those that have, the books are, prin- 
cipally, the standard poems, books of history, biography and travels, 
and the better class of works of fiction. As a general rule the books 
are well cared for, and are read with great interest by the pupils. 
A few of the schools have made additions to their libraries recently. 
Usually, the purchase money has been raised by entertainments 
gotten up by the teacher and pupils. In a few districts books have 
been purchased and paid for out of district funds. It gives me 
pleasure to be able to report that many districts have awakened to 
the necessity of supplying the teacher with * 'tools" to work with, and 
are purchasing dictionaries, maps, globes, charts, &c. 

2. Before November, 1883, we had no teachers' association, and 
no meetings of teachers, except the summer institute, which was de- 
voted entirely to academic work. We now have a county associa- 
tion, and nine district associations. The county association meets 
quarterly at the county seat. The district meetings are held as often 
as every two months. All members of the district associations are 
members of the county association. The time of the meetings is de- 
voted to the discussion of methods of teaching, and much interest 
has been aroused. A teachers' professional library is forming and 
the books will be ready for distribution at the December meeting 
of the county association. We are under obligations to Hon. Wm. 
Barge, of Dixon, and to several of our most progressive teachers, 
for material assistance in organizing our library. 

3. The Course of Study, prepared and sent out by the State De- 
partment, was distributed to teachers, but very few of them made 
any attempt to use it. This year a guide, (similar to the one so 
successfully used by Superintendent Trainer, of Macon county,) has 
been introduced, but has not been in lise long enough for me to 
speak of its success. 
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4. In most of our district schools, two, and in some, three differ- 
ent teachers have been employed during the year. I have continu- 
ally urged upon directors the importance of hiring teachers by the 
year, and not by the term, and I think there is a growing disposi- 
tion to retain satisfactory teachers as long as possible. 

5. One of the most diflBcult questions in the educational prob- 
lem is how to secure the regular attendance of pupils. It seems to 
me, however, that this question must be met and answered by the 
teacher. I do not see how the superintendent, with his limited time 
and various duties, can grapple with it. I believe if the school fund 
was distributed on the basis of actual attendance, it would assist in 
overcoming this evil. 

6. In our institute ,'this year, one session (45 minutes) each day 
was devoted to the study of the principles of education as a science. 
The remainder of the time was devoted to methods of teaching and 
school management. No more academic work was done than was ab- 
solutely necessary to illustrate methods. 

Fully one-half of the teachers enrolled were doing their first year's 
work in the school room. Too much can not be said in praise of the 
amendment to section 51. No better legislation in the interests of 
good schools has been^'enacted for years. It seems to me, however, 
that the legislature ought to have gone farther, and made it possi- 
ble for the superintendent to compel every teacher in the county to 
attend the institutes, unless excused for good cause. 

I am much encouraged with the outlook |in this county. New 
school houses are building, old ones refurnished, better wages are 
paid, and better schools are demanded by the people. 

Three pressing needs present themselves, viz: 

1. More trained teachers are demanded. Our two State normal 
schools are inadequate to supply the demand. Let us have a nor- 
mal school for northern Illinois. 

2. A uniform course of study with the means at hand, to en- 
force it. 

3. Better supervision. Place the superintendency on a sound 
financial basis, and then require superintendents to devote their en- 
tire time to the work. 

The State must supply the first and third, and when it has done 
so the second will be easy to accomplish. 



LOGAN— S. M. GuTTERY. 

The schools of this county are in a hopeful condition. Much 
good work is doing in our country districts. 

Most of the teachers are trying to systematize their work in such 
a manner as to be able to show definite results. 
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1. Libraries very limited. Only five schools have any collection 
of books worth mentioning. 

(a.) There are 124 schools in this county. 

(b.) Fifteen. 

(c.) Three. 

(d.) Three. 

(e.) Principally reference books. 

(f.) In teacher's desk and book cases. By the teachers. 

(g.) Some few histories are kept and read by the pupils. 

(h.) Some few additions have been made. 

(i.) From entertainments given by the pupils. 

I think it would be well to have a school library in every school 
house. 

2. (a.) Yes. 

(b.) Have township teachers' institutes. 

(c.) Monthly meetings. 

(d.) No. • 

I encourage teachers to engage for the entire school year and 
also encourage directors to hire in that way, if it be necessary to 
shorten the year to eight months instead of nine. An eight months' 
school with one teacher is worth more than a nine months' school 
with two teachers. 

5. This is the worst evil with which we have to contend. We 
use a system of monthly reports to parents' which show the num- 
ber of days absent and time lost by tardiness during the month. 
The reports seem to have an influence in securing more regular 
attendance. 

6. Our annual institute, of one week's duration, from Aug. 18th 
to 23d, was well attended, there being one hundred and ten 
teachers enrolled. 

(a.) One-half the time. 

(b.) One-half the time. 

(c.) To no extent. 

(d.) One-fifth. 

(e.) The amendment to section 51 of the school law has been 
of great benefit in this county. Had better attendance at summer 
institute than for many years. Since we have a law compelling 
teachers to help pay expenses of institutes, I think it would be well 
to have some law inducing teachers to attend institutes. 
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McDONOUGH— T. J. Dudman. 

The following is my special report for McDonough Co., for the 
year ending Aug. 81, 1884: 

1. (a.) Eight schools have libraries. 
(1>.) Twenty. 

(c.) Eight. 

(d.) Five. 

(e.) Very good. Helps on reading and history. 

(f.) Place prepared in school room for books. 

(g.) No. 

(h.) Not many. School exhibitions, etc. 

I have tried to have directors of the town schools purchase books 
from money paid for tuition by pupils outside the district. 

2. (a.) Yes. 

(b.) Yes; five divisions. 

(c.) Meetings conducted monthly by vice-presidents, 

(d.) No. 

8. (a.) Yes ; one ordered by board of supervisors, 

(b.) It will be ready for use in two months. 

4. I do not know what to do to check this great evil — girls will 
marry. I think, however, that our course of study will do much to 
obviate this diflSculty. 

5. I urge teachers to look after this matter and know why child- 
ren are not in school, and request directors to enforce the compuL- 
sory scJiool law. Make the schools better by providing better teach- 
ers. I think that the course of study, if properly carried out, will 
do much to remedy this evil. 

6. (a.) At least one-half of the time has been given to the study 
of the principles of education as a science. 

(b.) Nearly one-half of the time given to methods of instruction 
and school management. 

(c.) To a very limited extent were the institutes given to the 
study of the branches taught in our public schools. 

(d.) About seventy-five per cent, of the attendants at institutes 
were beginners in the work, some had never taught. 

(e.) A great deal of work saved the county superintendent since 
fewer persons will pay the $1.00 for the examination. Much good 
derived from institutes conducted by those who are qualified to in- 
struct, and would otherwise not be secured. 
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McLEAN — J. A. Miller. 

In reply to your inquiries in circular 19, I will submit the follow- 
ing facts: 

If I mistake not, McLean county is the largest county in the 
State by a few square miles, its area being nearly that of Bhode 
Island. In view of this fact, the board of supervisors, which has 
always been a very liberal body, has allowed the superintendent 
full time, and this year has allowed him an assistant at a salary of 
fifty dollars per month. This is a. step in the right direction. 

1. (a.) There are 260 schools in the county outside of the cities of 
Bloomington and Normal, and they employ the services of over 300 
teachers. You will see at once that it would take the superintendent 
just one school year to visit each school once, by visiting two 
schools each day, which is a very liberal allowance, taking one day 
with another. 

(b.) Fifty of these schools are supplied with an unabridged 
dictionary, while many others are furnished with a small dictionary. 

(c.) We have ten gazetteers in the schools, which are found to 
be very valuable aids. A copy should be in every school of the 
county. 

(d.) Twenty-five schools are furnished with cyclopedias — the 
American, Chambers' and Zell's. The majority of the graded 
schools have reference libraries. Seven districts in the county have 
circulating libraries of 25 volumes each. They were purchased by a 
tax. They are quite generally read by the pupils and patrons of the 
districts, and are cared for by a librarian. They circulate every 
six months. 

2. (a.) We have no county teachers' association. 

(c.) For the past two years we have held monthly local insti- 
tutes at five or six different points in the county, hoping, in that 
way, to reach and accommodate ,more teachers, as the county is 
large. 

(d.) We have no teachers' professional library. We hope to 
have by another year. Such a horary would do much toward ele- 
vating the grade of teachers in any county. 

3. (a.) We have attempted the course of study in this county this 
school year for the first time. 

(b.) I can not say, now, as to its success; but from the many 
calls for the Manual and Guide by the teachers, I should judge that 
the majority of the teachers are taking hold of the work in earnest; 
in fact, quite a number have reported to me that the course of 
study is very much admired by both teacher and pupil. I hope to 
be able to make a favorable report on the subject in my next 
special. 

4. You say that the frequent change of teachers is a serious evil 
in many counties. I presume it would be well to class McLean in 
that list of counties. Sixty-three teachers who taught in this coufaty 
last fall and winter did not teach during the spnng and summer 
terms, and of the remaining 250 teachers, al)0ut 25 per cent, changed 
schools. The places of the 63 who did not teach were supplied by 
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new teachers, of whom 50 per cent, taught for the first time. The 
majority of those who Jid not teach during the spring and summer 
terms were young men who could make more money on the farm 
or at some other occupa^tion. The majority of those who changed 
schools for the summer term did so because they could better 
themselves as to location of school, or salary. A few changed be- 
cause they had proved themselves unworthy. It is true that a fre- 
quent change of teachers is an evil; but is it not to some extent a 
necessary evil? Money is the cause of the majority of the changes. 
You know money is th^ root of all evil, and this is not an excep- 
tional case. The question might be asked, why you and I left our 
schools for our present positions. I answer, money. I might give 
many reasons why teachers change so frequently, but suflSce it to 
say they always have and always will change. Still a better grade 
of teachers with a more liberal salary would have a tendency to 
decrease the per cent, of changes. 

5. Quite a number of my teachers reported that they were 
bothered somewhat with irregular attendance of their pupils, but 
invariably they would say it was caused either by sickness, bad 
weather and roads, or the great distance which some pupils have 
to travel to get to school. The above seem to be reasonable ex- 
cuses. In many instances, I presume, the parents are to be blamed 
to a great extent, for they will invariably keep John or Mary out of 
school to attend to some little matters which they might do some 
other time just as well. It is difficult to get the parents to see 
their folly in this respect in many cases. I trust the course of 
study will help to diminish the irregular attendance another year. 

6. The McLean county teachers' institute was in session three 
weeks, beginning July 7thl One week was devoted to the work as 
outlined by the Syllabus, or nearly so. 

The academic work on the branches to be taught in the public 
schools and the method of instruction went hand in hand the re- 
maining two weeks. 

One hour each day was devoted to the theory and practice of 
teaching by the whole institute throughout the entire term. Many 
of the teachers thought that the best hour of the day. The insti- 
tute convened every morning at 8 o'clock and continued in session 
but a half day. This plan seemed to give entire satisfaction to 
both instructor and teacher. 

I had four paid instructors, selected with much care, from among 
the best teachers of the State. The entire expenses of the institute 
were paid out of the dollar fee for examination. By that means 
all the teachers of the county helped to bear the expenses and 
were permitted to attend the entire three weeks of the institute free 
of any other charge. W^ enrolled 250 teachers at the institute, 
which is 55 per cent, larger than any previous year for a number 
of years past. I attribute the greater part of this increase to the 
fact that the teachers were permitted to attend at an expense of $1, 
either paid for by examination or registration. There is but one 
thing needed to make the law, as it now is in section 51, a perfect 
success : Each teacher who expects to teach should be compelled 
to attend the institute for one week at least. 
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MACON— John Trainer. 

In accordance with the request made in circular No. 19, I trans- 
mit the following report : 

1. (a.) One hundred and thirty-two. 
(b.) One hundred and nineteen, 
(c.) Nine. 

(d.) Eleven. 

(e.) Usually of the nature of reference books. 

(f.) Kent within a case furnished by the district, and cared for 
by the teacner. 

(g.) I think the books are usually much read by the pupils. 

(h.) Additions are made at irregular periods. 

(i.) Usually obtained by contributions of the patrons or by funds 
raised by means of school entertainments. 

(j.) There seems to be no very important feature connected with 
these libraries further than the usual benefits arising from their 
use. 

2. (a.) Yes.* 
(b.) No. 
(d.) Yes. 

(e.) One hundred and fifty or more. I think about two hundred. 

3. (a.) Yes. 

(b.) Succeeded very well. 

(c.) Has corrected the demand (in the past) for a uniformity of 
texts; has improved the regularity of attendance very noticeably; 
has caused our pupils to pursue the study of all the branches; 
holds our pupils in the schools longer than usual; causes the **ad- 
vanced'* pupils to enter earlier in tlie fall than they usually did; 
has largely corrected the frequency of change in the list of teach- 
ers. Requiring definite work has developed better methods of 
teaching. **The teacher's hobby is broken," and he must do all 
his work well. The poor teacher is aided by having a definite 
work to do, and the good one strengthened by it. It is rapidly 
producing a healthy public sentiment in favor of supervision and 
in favor of the common school system. 

4. (a.) The course of study is doing more to correct this evil than 
anything that I have observed. Reasons suggested under 3. 

6. (a.) About one-sixth. 

(b.) Over one-third. 

(c.) To a somewhat limited extent. We constantly kept this in 
view: **How much can this grade do, and how shall we do it?** 
In other words, we planned the work for the fall and winter, and 
offered our best methods for doing this work. 
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(d.) About one-fourth. Many of these will not teach. 

(e.) I am most heartily in favor of the institute law so far as 
the coQectioQ of the fee for examination is concerned. I am of the 
opinion that we need a school, or **Institute of Instruction" for the 
purpose of drilling our institute instructors. If they were compelled 
to attend such a school of methods and study of the principles of 
education and science, I believe that they would carry work of 
universal benefit to the several counties, and assist in securing re- 
sults beneficial to all. 



MADISON— -James Squire. 

I write this report to you, as facts and figures explain and give 
my opinion on various points of interest in educational matters. 

1. (a.) Two hundred and eleven schools in the county, 
(b.) Forty have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) None. 

(d.) Four. 

(e.) Library books are old and worthless as they are Jbehind the 
times in interest. 

(f.) The books are kept in a careless manner and are in some 
instances kept by a director many years after he has retired from 
office. 

(g.) Very few read the books. 

(h.) No additions made to libraries unless in large towns or cities. 

• (i.) The books are purchased mostly by school exhibition receipts. 

I am of the opinion that "District Libraries'* are of little use or 
Talue to our sparsely, settled districts. I think a township library 
system may be made valuable and that the town clerk or school 
treasurer should have charge of the books, and something of that 
kind should be inaugurated by the school laws of Illinois, as in a 
very short time nearly all the libraries will become extinct as now 
managed. As in union there is strength in all things, I hope some 
law will be made to have the libraries merged into township libraries. 

2. (a.) We have a county teachers' association. 

(b.) We have no sub-division under that name, but many are 
connected with some local literary society. 

(c.) They meet in every village in the county, weekly, I always 
advise and urge them to join some literary association.' 

(d.) We have not. 

(e.) None. 

8. (a.) I have not secured a course of study in many schools, and 
can not do so unless in the larger of those schools. 

4. Changes last year were few, but this year there will be more, 
as the result will often be caused wholly from the fact that one 
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teaclier changes to a good school, and other good teachers wish to 
take his place and thus one by one a general change takes place. 
Wages has much to do with changes. Spring terms in the schools 
of this county are not known, for each teacher is engaged for the 
full term of eight or nine months and no changes are made in the 
spring. There was not a fepring term in the county last year with 
one exception, and that caused by resignation. The most substan- 
tial teachers are often permanent fixtures in a community. 1 can 
boast of one teacher who has been teaching in the same school 
for 17 years in 'succession. 

5, If upon visiting a teacher I find that he have good average 
attendance, has made an effort to do good work and has the ability 
to keep the pupil interested, then I praise the teacher, and speak a few 
congratulatory words to the directors and parents. I advise teachers 
to employ the report or reward plan; but you must adopt new 
ideas yearly to succeed in retaining a full school. 

6. (a.) One hour a day was given to the study of school manage- 
ment and one hour to the best manner of imparting instructions. 

(c.) The recitations required three hours per day and all branches 
required to be taught were reviewed. 

(d.) About 75 per cent, of that class attended the institute. 

(e.) Thus far Sec. 51 of the school law has worked well. The 
fee of $1 has given me much trouble, but now the normal institutes 
are upon a good financial basis and need not act as in the past as 
supplicants for public charity. Our institutes have now come to 
stay, for where a person puts his money, his heart and spirit will 
be there. 

I am visiting the schools, and I must say if other superintendents 
are no better paid than I am they will not make a fortune. Last 
year I traveled 2,848 miles by railroad, 480 miles in my buggy, 
and walked 74 miles in visiting schools and in regard to school work 
in the county. 



MARION— W. H. Stobrs. 

1. (a.) One hundred and six schools in county, 
(b.) Thirty unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Three gazetteers. 

(d.) Five encyclopedias. 

(e.) None except school reports, etc. 

(f.) Used as reference books. 

2. (a.) The Marion County Teachers' Association. 

(b.) It has six sub-divisions. 

(c.) We have two or three meetings each winter of the county 
association, and monthly meetings of the district associations. 
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(d.) During the institute this summer we collected about 100 vol- 
nmes, by all furnishing some books, and in this way had quite a 
library during the session. 

(e.) A library association was also formed to commence a per- 
manent library. ^ 

8. (a.) I have taken a great interest in this subject and consulted 
with teachers, but can not see any practicable way, on account of the 
different lengths o! the school terms, and some schools having sum- 
mer terms and some none, etc., etc. 

4. Change of teachers is a serious hindrance, but I do not see how 
I can do anything to remedy it. I find teachers favoring frequent 
changes, and only by a general change m public sentiment can any- 
thing be done. The teaching force is changing, many leaving the 
business for other employments and teachers going elsewhere for 
better pay. 

6. I can see no remedy for irregular attendance under present cir- 
cumstances. The only way is to make the teachers and the schools 
better worth attending, and with live teachers doing good work the 
average attendance would gradually get higher. This seems to me 
to be the first requisite of educational progress, and then to educate 
public sentiment in this way by showing- that good work pays. I 
think there is much to encourage us, while there is also much to 
discourage. Yet the schools are getting better, and many of the 
teachers are making great efforts to place themselves in the advance 
in regard to the newer and better and more natural methods of 
teaching. 

6. It is difficult to divide the work of our institute under the dif- 
ferent headings. The first two weeks were held under the institute 
law, yet the Four weeks were all used in precisely the same way. 

(a.) In the conductor's department perhaps ten per cent, of the 
time was given to education as a science. 

(b.) In methods of instruction and school management, about 
ninety per cent, of the conductor's time and about fifty per cent, of 
the assistant teachers' time were used. 

(c.) Perhaps fifty per cent, of the time in the assistant teachers' 
rooms could be said to have been used in the study of the branches 
taught in our public schools. But in these rooms the principal pur- 
pose of the work was how to teach the lessons under consideration 
and what to teach. I do not think any of the work would strictly 
come under this head, and no regular drill work was attempted. I 
hold that this work should be done elsewhere. 

(d.) The Jarger part of those attending had had some experience 
in teaching, and many were teachers of considerable experience. 
Perhaps one-fourth were beginners. The work in language and pri- 
mary arithmetic by the conductor, Mr. 0. T. Bright, was new to all, 
and it was gladly welcomed and highly appreciated by the teachers 
of our county, and they are now using it in their schools to a large 
extent. 

(e.) The amendment to Sec. 51 of the school law works well, apd 
its tendency is to make better institutes, if it is fully carried out, 
and the free institute made the prominent part of the same. 
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MERCER— J. A. GoDiNO. 

I submit the following answers to the questions found in your cir- 
cular : Mercer county has one hundred and nineteen schools, nearly 
all of which have an unabridged dictionary. Only four schools have 
a gazetteer, and four also have a cyclopedia; the other books are 
text books purchased by the school districts and are in charge of 
the teachers. 

We have a working county teachers' association, but the work is 
not sub-divided. The county association holds its meetings monthly 
during the school months of the year. No professional library is 
provided for the use of the teachers. 

But little has been done in attempting to secure the adoption of 
a course of study. Where the work has been conducted on that plan 
the results have been satisfactory, and show the wisdom of this 
mode of supervision. 

I think greater strictness in examinations and in issuing certifi- 
cates will do much both in checking too frequent changes of teach- 
ers and in breaking up the irregular attendance so noticeable in 
many of our schools. 

About one-third of our institute work was devoted to methods of 
instruction and school management, the rest of the time being em- 
ployed in the study of the branches taught. 

The young teachers of our county give a gratifying attendance at 
our county institutes. 

My convictions are that the amendment to Sec. 51 of the school 
law can but result in doing much for the cause of education in the 
State, 



MONROE— W. H. HiLYARD. 

While the schools of this county are not fully up to that degree 
of advancement to which I would like to have them, still they are 
in a prosperous condition and the outlook, on the whole, is quite 
encouraging. It is good evidence of a prosperous condition of our 
schools when the directors are building new school houses, supply- 
ing them with suitable furniture and apparatus, and demanding 
better teachers than in former years. Our people are aroused to 
such an extent that there is now, even in the rural districts, a 
demand for active, well qualified teachers, and in consequence, our 
teachers are preparing themselves more thoroughly by reading good 
educational works and by attending our annual institutes. I have 
endeavored t<) impress upon teachers the importance of thorough 
preparation in the fundamental branches, and the necessity of 
acquiring better methods of study and disciphne. 
—9 
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I am also pleased to note that directors, trustees and treasurers, 
with few exceptions, are attending to their duties in a more eflB- 
cient, business-like manner every year. Better records are kept 
than formerly, and officers are elected who take an interest in the 
schools and in the transaction of business connected with them. 

« 

Referring to circular 19, issued by your department, I will state 
that the following information regarding the various topics is about 
as correct as can be submitted at this time. 

1. There are no public school libraries in this county, and only- 
five or six schools are supplied with an unabridged dictionary, no 
other books of reference being found in our schools. 

2. We have a county teachers' association which meets annually ; 
the sessions usually continue two weeks. No other teachers' asso- 
ciations of any kind are held, neither have we any libraries for the 
use of the teachers of the county. 

3. An outline of study for ungraded schools has been partially 
introduced into the schools of this county with favorable results, 
and while it has not been thoroughly tested, enough is known to 
warrant, its adoption in every school of the county. 

A want of proper authority appears to be the chief hindrance to 
a general adoption, and I am led to believe that any plan of study, 
however well arranged, will prove only partially successful unless 
there be recognized power for its enforcement. 

4. We have frequent changes of teachers in this county, and as 
a means of partially checking this evil, I exercise care in issuing 
certificates to teachers, and as opportunity offers, I urge upon 
school officers the advantages of longer school terms, with better 
salaries, and the re-employment of teachers wherever they have 
shown themselves to be capable and worthy. 

The granting of certificates to those teachers who have proved 
themselves competent and energetic, to those who have joined 
efforts with mo in arousing public sentiment in favor of schools, 
thereby enlisting tho co-operation of parents in having their child- 
ren attend school, has done something to diminish irregularity of 
attendance. 

This evil can undoubtedly be lessened in a great measure by em- 
ploying able, enthusiastic teachers, those possessing the ability to 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of parents, and through them 
to arouse and stimulate the ambition of pupils. The school-room 
must be made cheerful and attractive, the teacher must be agree- 
able and capable of giving instruction, otherwise irregular attendance 
will increase rather than diminish. The compulsory education law, 
recently passed, has done absolutely nothing, so far, to chock irregu- 
lar attendance, and it is questionable whether or not the law will 
be of much effect. 

1 am of opinion that greater regularity of attendance can be se- 
cured, if the law regulating the distribution of funds could be 
changed so as to distribute the entire fund upon the basis of actual 
attendance as shown by schedules. 
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f). Our teachers' association held sessions in 1888 and 1884, con- 
tinuing two weeks each year. These institutes were very instructive 
and highly beneficial to the teachers of the county. The syllabus 
issued by the educational department of the State was used as the 
basis of work done at the last session. 

About one-fourth of the time spent in institute work the present 
year was devoted to a study of the principles of education as a 
science ; the rest of the time was given to methods of the instruc- 
tion and school management, leaving no time for studying those 
branches usually taugbt in the public schools. 

This institute was unquestionably the most successful one ever 
held in this county, nearly every teacher being in attendance, and 
the general opinion which prevailed was that the character of the 
work gave the very best of satisfaction. 

Of the inexperienced teachers now employed in the schools of 
this county, only two were not in attendance at our last institute. 

The amendment of section 51 of the school law can not be other- 
wise than a step in the right direction, but further legislation is 
doubtless necessary, if we would have institute work felt and appre- 
ciated in every school district of the State. 

As county superintendents are peremptorily required to hold in- 
stitutes, is there any reason, then, why teachers should not present 
themselves for instruction? Personally, I have no cause to complain, 
for nearly every teacher in this county was present at our last in- 
stitute, but experience will convince any one that unless the law 
requires attendance, those most in need of such instruction as is 
usually given at institutes, are the persons who will not attend. 

The law should therefore be so amended, that no person should 
be permitted to enter an examination unless he could present a cer- 
tificate showing attendance at an institute, either in his own or 
some other county, during the past twelve months ; in other words, 
attendance at an institute should be made one of the principal re- 
quisites entitling a person to a certificate. 



OGLE — Fernando Sanford. 

I beg leave to submit to you the following report of the public 
school work in Ogle county: 

1. The schools of this county are very poorly provided with 
libraries. Of the 177 schools in Ogle county, only 76 are provided 
with unabridged dictionaries, 5 with gazetteers and 15 with cyclo- 
pedias. The schools of Rochelle, Polo and Oregon are provided with 
good general libraries, which are carefully kept and systematically 
used l)y the pupils. The other graded schools own a few books 
besides dictionaries and cyclopedias, but none of them have respect- 
able libraries. Thirteen of the district schools own a few books. 
These are mostly remains of Moore's old ''Illinois District Libra- 
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ries." A few districts own old Sunday-school libraries, which are 
kept in the school houses. These books are generally poorly cared 
for, though a few schools make some attempt at using them. I 
know of but three ungraded schools that have added any books to 
their libraries during the past year, and in tw^o of these the teachers 
and pupils gave entertainments and raised the money for their pur- 
chase. 

2. We have a county teachers' association, which meets three 
times a year. These meetings last through a part of two days, and 
are addressed by prominent educators. During the past year, State 
Superintendent Raab, Col. Parker and Superintendents Powell and 
Snyder have lectured at these meetings. Nearly all of our teachers 
attend one or more of these meetings during the year. We have no 
township associations and no professional library. 

3. In common with other counties in this part of the State, we 
are trying to adopt a course of study for our ungraded schools. 
The experiment has not gone far enough to enable me to judge of 
its success. 

4. Our district schools suffer greatly from frequent changes of 
teachers. I think that the evil has been lessened by making exam- 
inations more rigid and certifying a smaller number of teachers 
than heretofore; but the supply still exceeds the demand. I have 
hopes that the adoption of a uniform course of study, if it cloes not 
prevent changes, will at least make such changes less harnilul. 

5. I find that during the last year the ungraded scJjools of this 
county were in session, on an average, 168 days, while the pupils 
enrolled were in attendance, on an average, but 85 days. There 
will necessarily be great irregularity of attendance of the whole num- 
ber enrolled in the country rlistricts, where a large proportion of the 
pupils must work at home during the summer, and where bad roads 
and cold weather keep many others away in the winter. Still, I 
think that if our schools would do better work, the irregularity 
would be decreased. I do not find that anything which I have done 
has lessened this evil. 

6. Our Teachers* Institute began July 21, and continued in ses- 
sion three weeks. Eighty-one teachers were enrolled, and the aver- 
age attendance was about 50. One hour each day was devoted to 
the study of educational principles, and all classes were conducted 
for the express purpose of showing the teachers how these principles 
could be applied in good methods of instruction. Three hours each 
day were given to primary methods, and in other classes teachers 
were mstructed in the use of The School-room Guide, which has 
been prepared for the use of the schools of Northern Illinois. No 
attempt was made to instruct teachers in the branches taught in our 
public schools, except as those branches were used for the purpose 
of giving professional training. Small classes were formed in the 
sciences required for first-grade certificates, but these did laboratory 
work only, and made no effort to review the subjects. I attribute 
the small attendance at the Institute very largely to the fact that 
no effort was made to assist teachers in preparing for examination. 
A large number of teachers in the county are trying to gain first- 
grade certificates, and preferred to spend their vacation at some 
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school where they could prepare for examination. Besides, I do not 
renew any certificates without examination, and am slowly raising 
the standard of qualifications. 

I am well pleased with the working of our Institute law, hut I 
think that it should be compulsory upon the teachers to attend the 
Institute. 



PIKE— R. M. Hitch. 

In accordance with your request, I herewith submit ray special 
report of the public school work in this county. 

There are one hundred sixty-nine schools in the county. Of this 
number sixty-one have an unabridged dictionary, three a gazetteer, 
and four a cyclopedia. Fifteen schools have a library ranging in 
character from a few miscellaneous books of reference to a collec- 
tion of about one hundred well selected books for general reading, 
which, so far as 1 can learn, are properly cared for and read with 
interest and profit by the pupils. 

Within the last year two small graded schools have appropriated 
two hundred dollars each for the purchase of a library. The funds 
for the purchase of books are obtained from the district funds, with 
occasional aid from the pupils and teacher by the proceeds of an 
evening entertainment. I believe most school boards in this county 
are ready to make any reasonable appropriation for the purchase of 
a library, as soon as they are assurea that the books will be care- 
fully preserved and judiciously used by the teacher ; frequent changes 
of teachers in this, as in mcst other matters, tend to destroy a 
proper sense of responsibility. 

We have a well organized, permanently established county teach- 
ers' association, which holds a two days' session annually, and is 
very generally attended ; in fact it is looked forward to as quite an 
event in the year's history. It has been in existence about twelve 
years, and is entirely controlled and supported by the teachers. 

One or two local associations, holding monthly or semi-monthly 
meetings, have been sustained during the past two years. Local 
Saturday institutes, or teachers' meetings, are held at various points 
almost weekly, from October to March. These are usually well at- 
tended by teachers of the immediate vicinity and by the more pro- 
gressive and earnest teachers from a considerable distance. 

We have no teachers' professional library, although a large num- 
ber of teachers have, individually, a few well selected professional 
works. 

Last year one general examination of the ungraded schools was 
held, using questions prepared by myself, with a view to prepare 
the way for introducing a course of study; in so far as the cheer- 
ful carrying out of my plans for tJie examination was concerned, 
the examination was a thorough success. At the institute this sum- 
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mer, all the ungraded school teachers present, (about half the whole 
number) voluntarily agreed to give the course of study a trial; the 
outline was discussed somewhat in detail, and it will be used by 
those teachers this year. These are the first steps in this county 
toward the adoption of a course of study in the ungraded schools. 

In general, in the country schools, changes of teachers are frequent. 
A few of the more successful teachers are retained until they out-grow 
the salaries directors feel warranted in paying, or until some more 
desirable position or employment is obtained. I consider the evil 
of changes largely unavoidable ; bright, progressive young men and 
women can not be long held in the average district school as now 
constituted. Persuading directors that a good school is worth pay- 
ing for, and that a change of equally competent teachers is a loss, 
is the only remedy I have tried. 

Our institute was in session six weeks during the past summer. 
The first four weeks were devoted chiefly to the study of a few sub- 
jects in each of the commcn branches and sciences, with a general 
exercise daily on principles of teaching. A primary class of genu- 
ine beginners was instructed daily by a competent '^teacher, before 
the institute. The last two weeks were given almost entirely to the 
Syllabus prepared by the State Department of Instruction. Draw- 
ing and vocal music were each given a half hour daily during the 
whole six weeks. 

Not more than half the teachers most in need of institute instruc- 
tion were in attendance. 

The amendment to {section 51 of the school law places the insti- 
tute on a solid basis, and will no doubt increase its effectiveness 
very largely ; it surely has done so in this county, this year. I must 
say, however, that I have no sympathy with a law which requires a 
standard of preparation on the part of a teacher and then taxes 
him to prepare himself, or to furnish instruction to those as yet un- 
prepared. It may be expedient, but it is not right. 



PUTNAM— James H. Seaton. 

There are B4 schools in Putnam county, three of which are graded 
schools, employing more than one teacher, and occupying more than 
one school room. About eighteen of the schools of the county are 
supplied with Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, and three or four 
have a gazetteer or cyclopedia. Probably half a dozen of the schools 
have what may be termed libraries, consisting of from ten to twenty- 
five volumes, mostly biographies and abridged histories. The books 
are not kept with much care or system; they are read mostly by 
the pupils of the schools; but few additions have been made re- 
cently, and those have been purchased either with public fmuis, or 
with money obtained from entertainments, given by the pupils and 
teachers of the schools in which the additions have l)een made. 
There is no regularly organized teachers' association in the county, 
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but teachers' meetings have usually been held once a month during 
the autumn and winter, generally under arrangements made by the 
•county superintendent. An institute of one week's duration was 
held last August, as authorized and directed by the amendment to 
section 51 of the school law, the time of which was devoted almost 
exclusively to methods of instruction and school management. There 
was but little time devoted to the special stiidy of any of the 
branches taught in the public schools. Of those who attended the 
institute, experienced and inexperienced teachers were about equally 
divided. There were thirty enrolled in all, being about one-half of 
all those holding certificates in the county. There is no profes- 
sional library for the use of teachers in the coiintv. There has been 
no general etfort to secure the adoption of a course of study in the 
ungraded schocrts throughout the county, though copies of the plan 
pro])08ed by the committee appointed by the State association have 
been distributed among the teachers from time to time. Frequent 
changes of teachers are not so common as formerly, still the evil 
•exists to an unnecessary extent. The only means I have tried by 
which to abolish this pernicious practice, is to talk to the people 
about it, and especially school officers, and show them the folly and 
unbusiness like character of such a policy. I make a habit of sug- 
gesting lo directors to engage the best teachers that can be ob- 
tained, and to retain them if possible without change for at least 
one year. A number of the districts are now keeping the same 
teachers for a series of years, and it is almost the universal rule 
that in those districts are found the best schools of the county. 

Irregularity of attendance is beyond doubt one of the worst evils 
of the public school system; a very considerable proportion of the 
school fund being lost to the children of the country because of 
absence from the school, the fault, as a rule, being partly that of 
the parent and partly of the children ; neither parents nor children 
appreciating the school at its proper value. I have no remedy to 
sngiiest, only that teachers strive to create such an interest in the 
minds of both parents and children, that they shall so highly regard 
the privilege of school attendance as to be unwilling to lose any 
pait of the time. 

I regard the amendment to the school law requiring institutes to 
be held annually, as a wise provision, and as giving assurance of 
more general and regular institute work throughout the State in the 
future than has been had in the past, since the fee of one dollar 
collected from each applicant for a certificate establishes an insti- 
tute fund that in most of the counties will be sufficient to defray 
jelW expenses. 
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EANDOLPH— S. B. Hood. 

I liave the honor to submit the following report of the condition 
of the public schools of Randolph county: 

There are ninety-four schools in this county, six of which are 
graded and eighty-eight ungraded. I am working, with some suc- 
cess, to induce small village and large country schools to form two 
grades, have two rooms and employ two teachers. One large school 
thus divided gives much better results than the division of the dis- 
trict into two small disconnected schools. But few of our schools 
are provided with reference books, libraries or apparatus. Fifteen 
have unabridged dictionaries, two have gazetteers, And three have 
cyclopedias. 

The libraries of the Chester high school and Red Bud highest 
grade are small but well selected, while that of the Sparta high 
school has several hundred volumes. Besides the books named 
above, the libraries contain histories, biographies, travels, works 
on the arts and sciences, poetry, and other works of fiction of the 
higher order. In Chester and Red Bud the books, being chiefly for 
reference, are kept in open shelves in the hall or on the prmcipal's 
desk for ready consultation ; in Sparta they are kept in good libra- 
ries, and issued every Friday evening during the school term by the 
principal, and every Saturday evening during vacation. 

The books are read by the students and teachers of the schools,, 
and are not issued to others, except that in Sparta books are issued 
to members of school board and to all graduates of the high school. 
Small additions are made every year from funds derived from ex- 
hibitions, concerts, railroad excursions and donations. The Sparta 
high school library now receives the net proceeds of the annual 
commencement, there being a small admittance fee charged. 

We have a teachers* association, organized about eighteen years- 
Ago, and known as the Randolph County Teachers' Association, 
At first its sessions lasted but two or three days, then for a num- 
ber of years it continued in session for one week, and for the last 
three years it continued one month. Its sessions have ever been of 
great interest and benefit to those attending, and indeed to the 
whole county through the influence of those who were energized an- 
nually at its meetings. We have no associations for the subdivis- 
ions of the county, yet I have recommended the formation of 
teachers* clubs or circles for mutual improvement in the branches 
tanglit, and the modes of teaching them. A number of such clubs 
are now in operation, meeting weekly and doing good work. We 
have no teachers' professional library, but the formation of one ia 
favorably considered by leading teachers. 

I have not attempted to secure the adoption of a course of study 
in country schools farther than to distribute the outlines sent from 
the State office to the districts, and to recommend their adoption. 
Two or three only have adopted a course, and with them it is work- 
ing well. It appears to diminish absenteeism, to induce pupils to 
continue longer in school, and to increase the interest of parents. 
Change of teachers from year to year, and sometimes twice in one 
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year, has been a source of much evil in this coimty. Many schools 
employ a pood ieacher for five or six months in the fall and winter, 
and then hire some mere adventurer or striker for two or three 
months in the spring. This practice not only undoes what was well 
done during the wmter months, but lays the foundation for hard 
work for the next year; and in addition to this, eventually drives 
the competent teachers out of the profession. In order to check 
this and other evils in our schools, I have searching written exam- 
inations, and in this way keep out the kind who can afford to teach 
for a kitchen girl's wages. 

Irregular attendance in our country schools is a source of constant 
complaint among our teachers. So far, I have done nothing to try 
to prevent it except to recommend teachers to visit parents and to 
impress them, if possible, with the importance of keeping their 
children in school. In a few instances where directors have asked 
advice, I have recommended them to require written excuses from^ 
parents for the absence of their children, as this lessens the evil in 
city schools. I believe the adoption of a regular course of study and 
the issuing of honorary certificates by directors to those who com- 
plete the course would reduce the evil. 

In our institute this year we gave no time to the study of the 
science of education as such, but its principles were presented fre- 
quently and discussed incidentally in connection with our recita- 
tions. A recitation of forty minutes was given to methods of in- 
struction and school management each day, and several papers and 
lectures on the same during the month. The remainder of the 
time — about five full hours every day — was given to study and recita- 
tions in the common school branches. About one-tenth of those 
who attended our institute had never taught, four- tenths had taught 
one or two years, and the remaining five-tenths had taught longer. 

The amendment to the -Hst section of the school law works 
admirably in this county. It gives us sufficient funds to pay two 
competent instructors for four weeks each year. It increases the 
attendance at the institutes because there is no tuition to pay, and^ 
further, because every applicant for a certificate is forcibly reminded 
by the payment of the fee that there is such a school for teachers, 
and that it has the sanction of the State. Its benefits to county 
superintendents in reducing the number of applicants for certificates 
should give it their hearty support, even if it had no higher claims 
upon them. 

In conclusion, allow me to call your attention to a comparison of 
the statistics of 1882 and 1884, and to draw a few inferences from 
the result. The records in my office show that, although our en- 
rollment in 1884 was less by 211 than in 1882, yet our grand total 
number of day?^' attendance was greater by 39,340. The decrease in 
the enrollment was due chiefly to emigration and the severity of 
the winter, and not to lack of interest in the schools, while the 
increase in attendance must be attributed to the lengthening of 
school terms and greater regularity in the pupils. 

The average monthly wages of male teachers in 1884 was greater 
by $8.22 than in 1882, and that of female teachers was greater by 
$8.78. 
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The average age of our teachers in 1882 was 22 years and one 
month, while in 1884 it was 24 years and 9 months, giving an in- 
crease of 2 years and 8 months. The average scholarship of one 
hundred applicants examined in 1882 was 67.5, while an equal num- 
ber examined in 1884 made an average of 76.15. It is reasonable as 
well as gratifying to infer from the result of these comparisons that 
our teachers are increasing m professional experience and in scholar- 
ship, both essentials to success, and that the people show their, 
appreciation of this increase by better pay per month and longer 
school terms. 



RICHLAND— R. N. Stotler. 

In reply to circular No. 19, I submit the following report of the 
condition of the schools of Richland county. 

There are eighty-two schools under my supervision, and a corps 
of one hundred and one teachers is necessary to take charge of 
them. From this number of schools I am unable to report even 
one so fortunate as lo own a school library. There are four 
unabridged dictionaries belonging to the schools, one gazetteer and 
one cyclopedia. There is no considerable reading done by teachers 
and pupils in the school room, except books of reference. It is a 
source of much regret that so few dictionaries are found in our 
schools. A pbm was suggested at the last session of the county 
normal institute to increase the number of books of reference, and 
I verily believe that the teachers of the county will put forth an 
•extra effort in this direction. 

There is no teachers' association in this county, except the county 
normal institute, which meets annually, and holds a session of four 
weeks. Arrangements have been completed to hold meetings of 
teachers during the winter, and good results are anticipated. In 
this county there is no teachers' professional library for the use of 
teachers of the county. 

I have endeavored to secure the adoption of a course of study in 
the country schools, but only a few of the older teachers have tried 
it. As this is a new departure of the schools of this county, no 
tangible results have been secured. My opinion is, that much good 
might result from such a course; but the entire time of the county 
superintendent is needed to produce effective results. The super- 
visors of this county have limited my work to so few days that I 
have time for oflBcial duties only. 

The serious evil resulting from frequent changes of teachers may 
be seen in many of the schools of the county. Wbile minv of the 
■directors are educated to the fact that it is necessary for them to 
secure compateat teachers and re-employ them year after year, yet 
there are many boards that wait for numerous applications, and 
then employ the candidate who asks least for his services. I know 
of no bettor way of cheeking this evil than by electing the best 
men directors, and this I am endeavoring to have done. 
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The subject of irregalar attendance was discussed at our county 
institute. Tlie opinion of the teacher is, that the legitimate way of 
diminishing it, is to make the school more entertaining and the 
school room more attractive and cheerful. Teachers must learn to 
interest their pupils in order to secure regular attendance. 

The seventh annual session of the Richland county normal insti- 
tute convened July 28th, and continued four weeks. The last week 
of the term was devoted to institute work, as required by section 51, 
of the school law. During the entire session a half hour each day 
was given to the study of the principles of education as a science. 
The last week of the term was given to the methods of instruction 
and school management ; the first three weeks was a school for the 
study of the branches taught in our common schools. Fully ninety- 
five per cent, of the young teachers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded for a thorough drill in the county normal, and the 
result is, that our young teachers are entering into their work with 
unwonted enthusiasm and a hope of success. 

I believe that the amemlment of section 51 of the school law will 
result in much good, and will encourage a better attendance of 
teachers at our county institutes. It is an encouragement to 
county superintendents to know that a sufficient fund is on hand 
to employ competent irastructors; and teachers, knowing that they 
are entitled to one week's tuition free, are more likely to attend the 
institutes. Such has been my experience the past year. 



ROCK ISLAND— J. H. Southwell. 

Following the custom, I herewith submit my special report upon 
the topics suggested by you in your circular 19: 

There are, in this county, one himdred and twelve school dis- 
tricts, thirteen of which contain more than one school room each. 
The thirteen districts employ ninety-seven teachers and two super- 
intendents. Of these districts each of five has two, of four has 
three, and of two has four school rooms. One, Rock Island city 
district, employs forty teachers, and one, Moline, employs twenty- 
nine. Each of these districts has one unabridged dictionary or 
more. Six of them have gazetteers, four have encyclopedias, and 
two have libraries of books — history, science, biography, etc. The 
books are kept in cases in the school rooms and are well cared 
for. 

In each of fifty of the ninety-nine remaining districts which con- 
tain but one school room each, there is an unabridged dictionary. 
In none of them is tliere a gazetteer or an encyclopedia ; and in 
but few of them will be found other books for reference. 

The pupils of some of the schools that are near to public libra- 
ries obtain from them and read such books — designated by the 
teacher — as have a bearing upon the subjects of study. 
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It is my desire that the teacher have at hand some interesting 
book of history, biography or travel, to read to the school during 
any few minutes of time that can be consistently spared from other 
duties. Many of the teachers are doing this; the pupils following 
the reading wiih maps, dictionaries, etc. 

Our county teachers' association meets several times each year 
in various parts of the county. We have no professional library 
for the use of the teacbers of the countv. 

An attempt is now for the first time made to secure the adoption 
of a course of study for the ungraded schools. The teachers will 
attempt the work outlined in our School Room Guide. 

In our cities and villages there are not frequent changes of 
teachers, and in some of our country schools the same teacher is 
kept for several successive terms. But in others changes are fre- 
quent. The only way I know of to check the tendency towards too 
frequently changing teachers, is to convince the patrons, in some 
way, that an opposite course is most beneficial. The patrons of 
schools in our county are mclined to adopt such a course as will 
conduce to the greatest benefit to their schools. 

The irregularity in attendance in country schools, which you re- 
port, is due, I think, mainly to the fact of the older pupils being 
kept out of school for work during the fine weather in fall and 
spring, and to the inability of the younger pupils to go from their 
homes to the school house during inclement weather. If the 
irregularity in attendance is due to the causes mentioned, I can 
6ee no remedy for it except that which is apparent, i. e., the creat- 
ing of a public sentiment that will, when schools are in session, 
give to the older children their time, and cause the bad weather 
and bad roads to be overcome for the younger ones, when neces- 
sary, by conveying them to and from the school house, as many of 
us know has sometimes been done. A compulsory attendance law 
that depends for its enforcement upon the notification by patrons 
to directors of delinquent cases, has, for country use, a very large 
element of lameness in it. 

Our institute was so conducted that the study of principles of 
education and methods of educating took up the whole of the 
time. It would be impossible to tell how much time was devoted 
to each, as both subjects were carried along together in such a 
way as to produce what I think to be excellent results. No academic 
work was done except incidentally in tbe work upon principles and 
methods. Our institute for the first year's work was divided into 
two sections: Section **A" comprised those w^ho had taught a year 
or more, and Section '*B" those who had not taught a year. Sec- 
tion **B" also contained those who had not taught. One hundred 
and thirty were enrolled, seventy of whom were in Section "A.** 
Of the sixty in Section **B" about one half had not taught school. 

My conclusion as to the workings of the Amendment to section 
51 of the school law is that it is producing excellent results. 
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ST. CLAIR— Emil Dapprich. 

The schools of St. Clair county are progressing slowly but stead- 
ily; an indication of this fact is the gradual increase in enrollment, 
attendance, length of term and salaries of teachers. Schools that 
are worthy of it, receive a cheerful support from our people, and the 
generosity of the patrons grows as the schools advance in efficiency. 

Why does one district grant a term of nine months, while an ad- 
jouamg one finds a six months' term too long ? The fact is, that, 
for a poor school, a term of six months is too long, and the cliildren 
of a district afflicted with such a school feel that it is time for the 
school to close after they have spent six miserable months there in 
vain. The only way to prolong the term is to make the school 
good; but to make a school good requires the faithful work of a 
true teacher through many years; hence the necessity of perma- 
nency in the employment of able teachers. 

Only two school libraries in St. Clair county deserve mention : one 
in Mascoutah, the other in Belleville. The first has lately been 
augmented by donations from the Socratic Society of Mascoutah, a 
literary association, which exerts a very laudable educational influ- 
ence by its lectures, discussions and entertainments. The public 
school library of Belleville contains over 400 volumes— they are of 
standard authors, adapted to the use of pupils in the upper grades. 
The middle grades are provided with juvenile monthlies: **St. Nich- 
olas," **Wide-Awake," **Little Men and Women," and a German 
weekly, **Die Kinderpost." . Teachers and pupils have access to the 
city library of 5,000 volumes, and they avail themselves of the 
opportunity to some extent. In this age, when the best works of 
the best writers may be bought for a few pennies, books hhould 
abound in the schools, and there should be plenty of supplementary 
reading matter for all grades of pupils. 

The St. Clair County Teachers' Association has held its meetings 
regularly on the second Saturday of each of the following months: 
October, December, February and April. Its meetings were well 
attended, the discussions instructive and practical. It has started 
a teachers' library; it has disseminated educational thoughts by 
essays and reports in the newspapers in the county, and has pro- 
cured some physical instruments for the use of tbe teachers of our 
district schools, viz : an achromatic microscope of James Queen, 
with slides, a Toepler-Holtz electric machine and appliances, and an 
air-pump, receivers, etc. 

The teachers of the Belleville schools hold monthly meetings dur- 
ing the term, and the teachers of Kast St. Louis, under their effi- 
cient superintendent, Frank V. Rafter, will hold similar meetings 
during the coming year. In a system of graded schools such meet- 
ings are indispensable ; they aid the teachers in doing their work 
harmonioiisly and effectively. 

Only six changes of teachers occurred during the last school year, 
and 195 teachers are re-employed for the coming term. The perni- 
cious practice of employing one teacher during the winter months 
and a different one for the spring term is not in vogue in this 
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county ; contracts are renewed at or before tlie close of the term ; 
no district has less than a six months' term ; 90 schools have a terai 
of 10 months, and the average length of term for this county is 
above 8 months. 

Irregularity of attendance is the v^^orst evil in the county schools ; 
it paralyzes a majority of them by its prevalence, and even the best 
teachers complain of its noxious mtluence. Districts with short 
terms and frequent cliange of teachers are atHicted most ; competent 
teachers who work in the same school year after year succeed in 
keeping their flocks well together by creating a love for the school 
in the hearts of their pupils, by frequent admonition, and by visits 
to such parents who neglect to send their children regularly. The 
State should make attendance compulsory for the entire term. 

A very su( cessful institute of teachers was held at Belleville, from 
August 18th to 29th, inclusive. It was ably conducted by Prof. 
Chas. I. Parker, of Chicago, and Prof. Francis E. Cook, of St. Louis. 
The Syllabus of the State committee was strictly adhered to. 
Model lessons in primary instruction were given by Mi>8 Emma 
Roell, who instructed a class of ten little ones in reading, writing 
and object lessons during the first hour of the morning sessions. 
It is a deplorable fact that young teachers who need instruction in 
the science of education most, are either absent from teachers' meet- 
ings or attend very irregularly. Even while they attend they do not 
seem to have a heart in the matter, and the question arises in my 
mind: Do we not expect too much of them? Can ihey take a 
lively interest in psychology if they have never heard of that science, 
nor seen its name any where except in a row of hard words in 
their spelling books? 

School work from our city and country schools was on exhibition 
at the State Fair. The Board of Ap:riculture of St. Clair county 
established a special department of education and set apart a sum 
of $100 for premiums to be awarded to pupils' work exhibited at 
the county fair ; over cOO sets of papers, drawings, etc., were en- 
tered for exhibition; they were examined by thousands of people 
during the fair; they received favorable mention by the press and 
helped to keep the schools before the eyes of their patrons. The 
Board of Agriculture desers^es praise for recognizing the importance 
of the schools as a factor in the rapid development of our indus- 
tries, and the duty devolves upon the schools of St. Clair county 
to show by their work that they are worth the vast sums of money 
that are spent annually for their support. 



SCHUYLEE— Henry H. Foley. 

In response to circular No. 19, sent me some months ago, I 
have to say <he following in regard to the schools of Schuyler 
county : 

1. There are in this county 85 schools, and of this number only 
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seven are supplied with an unabridged dictionary; in many in- 
stances the teacher furnishes a dictionary of some sort, and many 
pupils have small dictionaries of tlieir own. But one school in this 
county is supplied with gazetteer and cyclopedia. There are no 
school libraries, except a few reference books, and these are, in 
most cases, furnished by the teachers. I believe that every school 
should be supplied with one or more sets of readers, for supple- 
mentary reading. 

2. We have in this county a teachers' association which holds 
annual meetings at the county seat, continuing three or four days. 
During the time that schools are in session, we hold teachers* 
meetings in different pnrts of the county about once a month. 
These meetings are usually attended with interest and profit. We 
have no teachers' professional library for the use of the teachers of 
the county, but we insist on teachers procuring and reading such 
books, and the majority of our teachers are doing so. 

3. With every certificate granted we send out a copy of The 
Outline of Study for Ungraded Schools, contained in circular 3, 
and insiso upon its use so far as it can be adapted to the circum- 
stances of the school ; but as we are limited to fifty days in which 
to visit 85 schools, we have not been able to give that amount of 
supervision necessary to carry into effect a course of study; many 
teachers are getting valuable suggestions from it however. 

4. Change of teachers is a serious detriment to the school in- 
trests in this county; but I notice that (food teachers are becoming 
more of a permanency. The best remedy- for frequent change of 
teachers that I can give is to pay sufficient salary to secure good 
teachers and rai&e the standard of qualifications. 

5. We have foimd in this county the publishing of monthly re- 
ports in the county papers, of all those attending school who have 
been neither absent nor tardy during the month, to have a good 
effect in securing regular and prompt attendance. 

(). Our teachers' drill this year continued four weeks; was more 
largely attended than any previous drill — an enrollment of over 
seventy. One-half liour each day was given to principles of educa- 
tion as a science, the remainder of the time to the study of branches 
tau«,^ht in our public schools, and methods of teaching and school 
management. Those attending the drill were composed largely of 
beginners and those teachers who had had but little experience in 
teaching. I think the amendments to section 51 of the school law 
have given a great impetus to the schools in Schuyler county. 
Free tuition induces many yoiing persons to attend who think of 
hecomiucj teachers at some future time, and assists many poor 
teachers who are scarce of means. It has almost doubled the at- 
tendance in this county. 

»Upon the whole, we think we are making some progress in school 
interests in Schuyler, but a growing scarcity of teachers is render- 
ing it vei-y difficult to get sufficient teachers, possessing the qualifi- 
cations desired, to till the schools. 
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STAEK— W. E. Sandham. 

There are seventy-two schools in this county; about one-half of 
them have dictionaries ; three have one or more cyclopedias, and five 
have gazetteers. Two of the schools have bought cyclopedias the 
past year. 

We have a teachers' association which has been in existence about 
twenty-five years. It holds a meeting of three days about the last 
of March each year. 

The course of study has not been introduced in many of the 
schools, but many of the teachers use it as a guide in the work of 
teaching. 

To prevent the frequent change of teachers an effort is making 
to have both teachers and directors see that it is to the advantage 
of all concerned to make contracts for two or more terms. A large 
number of the teachers in the country schools are hired or two 
terms, and several are hired for a year. It is not unusual to retain 
a teacher for the second year. 

In regard to institute work the aim is to give those in attendance 
instruction in methods of teaching, and to do this with the greatest 
efficiency, all methods are illustrated by actual class work. Topics 
are taken for illustration by which it may not only be shown how 
to teach the branches required to be taught, but at the same time 
to advance the educational qualifications of those in attendance. 
Special attention is given to thode subjects which the superintend- 
ent finds the most poorly taught in the schools. Methods of govern- 
ment are frequently suggested and commented upon. At the insti- 
tutes held this year and last, a very small proportion, say one-tenth, 
of those attending never taught. A large proportion had taught 
several years. 

The new institute law works will in this county, and it is looked 
upon with considerable favor. Since these institutes have been 
held,^khe teachers have become better acquainted, and in consequence 
there is a greater feeling of regard for each other, nnd for the work 
in which they are engaged. There is already evidence of a great 
uniformity in the school work of the county, which, if continued, 
will have the effect of lessening the evils of a frequent change of 
teachers. 



TAZEWELL— B. C. Allensworth. 



1. (a.) One-hundred and twenty-two. 
(b.) Sixty-eight, 
(c.) Ten. 
(d.) Five. 
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(e.) Miscellaneous — mostly reference books. 

(f.) Usually in cases, or boxes prepared for them. 

(g.) Yes; by pupils and teachers. 

(h.J Yes. 

(i.) From public entertainments given by pupils and teachers. 

(j.) None of interest. 

2. (a.) None but the annual institute. 

3. (a.) Course is going in this year. One attempt was made some 
years ago, but it proved a failure for lack of enforcement. 

4. Changes of teachers are too frequent. The remedy lies in 
raising the standard of qualification of teachers, and furnishing the 
schools with teachers of unquestionable competency. The people, 
almost without exception, are satisfied to retain a good teacher. 

5. The enforcement of a common plan, or course of study for all 
ungraded schools, is a step in the right direction. The distribution 
of a portion of the public funds upon the basis of attendance would 
help. 

6. (a.) Taught only incidentally. 

(b.) Nearly all the time— methods of instruction and school man- 
agement being exemplified in the work done by the instructors. 

(c.) To such an extent as would make the results aimed at as 
indicated in (b) above, attainable. 

(d.) Forty per cent, nearly. 

(e.) The amendment to the law, section 51, has dignified the 
county institute by giving to it the care and protection of statutory 
enactment. There is some difficulty in conforming to the strict let- 
ter of the law, and in determining just what the limitations are in 
reference to the examination fee to be charged. It has been the 
endeavor, in this county, to observe its spirit in securing under its 
provisions a sufficient sum to defray the annual institute expense, 
and to avoid the accumulation of a fund which, from year to yea^ 
must lie idle in the county treasury. 



VERMILION— J. D. Benedict. 

In reply to your questions asked in circular No. 19, 1 submit the 
following answers: 

1.. (a.) There are 218 schools in this county. 

(b.) Seven schools have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Three schools have gazetteers. 

(d.) Five schools have cyclopedias. 

—10 
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(e.) The character of the other books is miscellaneous. School 
libraries are very limited, containiDg a few historical works, books 
of travel and sgme biographical works. 

(f.) They are kept and cared for by the teachers, under direction 
of the boards of directors. Some of the districts set apart their 
moneys arising from tuition as a library fund. 

2. (a.) We have a county teachers' association, which holds three 
or four sessions during each school year. 

(b.) During the past year our teachers organized township asso- 
ciations in nearly all of the townships in the county, and many 
interesting and profitable sessions were held. 

(d.) We have no teachers* professional library, but at the close 
of our summer institute our teachers decided to take up a course 
of professional reading, and a committee was appointed to decide 
what books should be read during the ensuing year. 

3. (a.) I have not attempted to secure the adoption of a course of 
study in our country schools, for the reason that I am allowed no 
time for visitation. The mere adoption of a course of study would 
amount to nothing without careful supervision on the part of the 
superintendent. He should follow the teacher to the school room, 
explain his plans and assist in executing them. 

4. Owing to the fact that many of our teachers are poorly quali- 
fied, we are compelled to devote most of the time of our institute 
to the study of the branches taught in our public schools. During 
our last summer institute, however, considerable attention was given 
to methods of instruction and school management. We gave but 
little time to the study of the principles of education as a science, 
but hope to be able, in the future, to give more attention to peda- 
gogics. 

Our institute was in session four weeks, with an enrollment of 183. 
About one-fourth of those in attendance were teachers who had 
taught from three to five years, one- half were beginners, and the 
remaining one-fourth were young people who were anxious to become 
teachers. 

So far, the institute law has worked admirably with us. It has 
relieved the superintendent of a good deal of the vexatious work of 
examining that class of persons who **didn't expect to pass" and 
who wished to be examined **just for pastime." The teachers gen- 
erally are well pleased with it, and pay the fees willingly. It has 
made the summer institute a permanent institution, and enables the 
superintendent to systematize better the institute work. 

That provision of the institute law requiring the superintendent to 
make monthly reports of the fund to tUe county treasurer and de- 
posit the fees with him, however, appears to me to be useless. It 
seems to imply a want of confidence in the financial ability or integ- 
rity of the superintendent. The superintendent is- required to give a 
good bond. In this county he handles and controls about §20,000 
annually. He is required to make an annual financial statement to 
the board of supervisors, showing in detail all receipts of money 
and the sources from which they were derived, his expenses, com- 
missions and amount distributed. He shall also present bis books. 
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vouchers, etc., for inspection. He deposits all this money where be 
pleases ; but why this comparatively small amount of revenue arising 
from examination and registration fees must be monthly accounted 
for to the county treasurer, and paid out only by the treasurer, is & 
legislative enigma which I have not yet been able to solve. 

I am convinced that it would be advisable to amend section 50 of 
the school law so as to require applicants for first-grade certificates 
to pass satisfactory examinations in algebra and civil government, 
dropping out botany and zoology. I do not believe that one per cent, 
of the public schools of the State teach either of the two branches 
last named, nor do I believe that ten per cent, of the teachers of 
the State possess sufficient knowledge of these branches to be of any 
practical use to them. I have never heard of a pupil in our countiy 
scliools who desired to study botany and zoology for any other rea- 
son than to be able to get a first-grade certificate. 

On the other hand, mary of our pupils in country and village 
schools often desire to study algebra, but are prevented from so 
doing because the teachers are nut prepared to teach that branch. 

Again, it is frequently asserted that one great object of our public 
schools is to prepare our pupils for the duties of citizenship. Yet, 
how very few of our boys, after spending years in school, know any- 
thing at all of the principles of government, or their rights and duties 
as citizens. I venture the assertion that there are many teachers 
holding first-grade certificates who can not name the State and county 
offices. 

I believe that the change indicated above would be welcomed by 
our teachers, and would prove to be of practical value to our schools. 



WARREN-— Miss Margaret L. Wiley. 

In response to circular number nineteen, I would submit the 
following : 

1. There are one hundred and forty schools in the county and 
but one library worthy the name, the other one consisting of a few 
scattered volumes. 

There are ten unabridged dictionaries in the schools, seven in the 
town and three in the country schools. There are no gazetteers, 
and but one cyclopedia. In the one library worthy of mention there 
are two hundred and twenty-nine volumes, consisting of books of 
travel, history, biography, exploration, and the better class of fiction. 
The pupils take special pride in their library, electing one of their 
number to act as librarian, and managing affairs according to cer- 
tain rules and regulations adopted when they formed the association ; 
and while they have received much assistance from their teachers 
and encouragement from the patrons, yet the purchasing of the 
library in the first place and its maintenance since is largely due 
to their own efforts. The books are read by the patrons as well as 
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the pupils. A few additions have been made during the year by 
funds secured by an elocutionary entertainment and by tickets to 
the library. 

Warren County Library and Eeading Boom has been, by the 

^ liberality of its founder and good management of the trustees, a 

valuable aid to the people and particularly the children of the county. 

2. We have had a county teachers' association for many years, 
holding an annual session of two days, Fridiy and Saturday after 
Thanksgiving. During the last year we have had four sectional 
associations, holding meetings semi-monthly, monthly or quarterly, 
according to the location or convenience of the parties. 

Have not yet secured a professional library for teachers, but find 
that thirty volumes selected from my own library have been read 
and appreciated by many teachers, and hope to mduce the county 
association to take action on the subject at the next meeting. 

8. I have made arrangements to introduce a course of study the 
coming year. 

4. Change of teachers is a very serious evil. I speak of its in- 
jurious effects as I have opportunity, and think the people have 
learned some of the evils by sad experience; at least, directors are 
inquiring for teachers for the year rather than the fall term, — a 
hopeful sign. 

5. I furnished blanks for monthly reports. Teachers filled out 
and returned them. I compared and reported through the county 
papers, naming the teacher and school that ranked highest in each 
township, also. the "banner school" of the county. This l^as had a 
good effect, but I have not tried it long enough to speak assuredly 
of success. 

6. I held a three weeks* institute, beginning the 28th of July. 
We combined the study of the principles of education as a science 
and methods of instruction and school management the first week. 
The other two w^eeks were devoted mainly to the study of the 
branches taught in public schools. About seven-eighths of those in 
attendance were beginners and those who had little experience. 
The time for observation of the working of the amendment to Sec. 
51 of the school law has been brief; but so far as I can judge of 
its effects, they are good. I know we enter upon the work of the 
year with more enthusiasm, and I believe we shall do better work. 



WASHINGTON— W. L. Martin. 

1. (a.) There are eighty-two (82) public schools in Washington 
county. 

(b.) Ten schools have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Not any of the schools have a gazetteer. 

(d.) One school has a cyclopedia. 

(e.) The libraries consist mainly of reference and text books. 
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(f.) The books are usually left in the teacher's care. 

(h.) A few volumes have been added recently. 

(i.) They have been purchased mainly from the receipts of en- 
tertainments by the schools. 

(j.) I believe every district should furnish the school with a die 
tionary and gazetteer. 

2. (a.) We have a county teachers* association. 

(b.) We have not any association for sub-divisions of the county. 

(c.) The county association meets about every two months dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring. 

(d.) We have not any teachers* library belonging to the asso- 
ciation. 

3. (a.) I have not yet tried to secure the adoption of a course of 
study in the country schools. 

4. (a.) Changes of teachers are not so frequent as two or three years 
past. I have not yet found a method which I can present as a check 
to the evil. 

5. I can only say that to accomplish much under this head, the 
patrons must know the injury which the mind receives by these 
frequent interruptions of tlie builder. 

(). (a.) I think about thirty minutes daily was given to the prin- 
ciples of education as a science. 

(b.) About three hours each day was given to methods of in- 
struction. 

(c.) Only small part of the time was given to the study of the 
text books by the teachers. It was thought best to devote most of 
the time to methods for teaching. 

(d.) About two-thirds of those present were teachers with only 
a short experience. 

The institute under the new law has given fair satisfaction. 



WHITE— J. I. McClintock. 

I herewith submit my special report of the condition of the pub- 
lic schools of this county, as required by you in circular No. 19. 

1. (a.) Only one school in this county has what may be called a 
lilrary. 

(b.) Four schools have an unabridged dictionary. 

(c) One school has a gazetteer. 

(d.) One school has a cyclopedia. 

(e.) A few poetical works, some histories, and a few books on 
scientific and other subjects. 
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(F.) The books are kept in a good case, and are neatly kept and 
well cared for. 

(g.) They are read to some extent, and mainly by a few older 
pupils. 

(h.) No additions have been made recently. 

2. (a.) There is no county teachers* association in this county, 
(b.) There are no associations for sub-divisions of the county, 
(d.) There is no teachers* professional library, 

3. (a.) The only attempt to secure a course of study in the country 
schools, has been by distributing the course of study sent out from 
your office. 

(b.) I do not think that any particular success has been obtained. 

4. Changes are frequent in this county. I have taken no particu- 
lar steps to check this evil, apart from occasionally speaking to 
teachers and people of the great importance of stability in this re- 
spect. 

5. I have adopted no measure to lessen this evil. My observa- 
tion and experience convince me ihat the cure for this evil lies in 
the bands of the teacher. If the school is made pleasant and profit- 
able to the pupils, the attendance will be good, otherwise every de- 
vice will be used by pupils to avoid attending. 

6. A county institute was held at Carmi, beginning August 18th, 
and ending August 29th. Mr. E. A. Gastman, of Decatur, was in 
charge of the institute, and was assisted by Miss Ella Bear, of De- 
catur, whose primary work afforded great pleasure to all who saw 
it, and was of great value to the members. Mr, Gastman and Miss 
Bear were both highly commended by the teachers and others at- 
tending the institute, and I am satisfied that their work will pro- 
duce valuable results. 

(a.) I was unable to attend the institute except on two or three 
days, being disabled by an accident, but think that only a small 
part of the time was devoted to a study of the principles of educa- 
tion as a science. 

(b.) Probably half the time was devoted to methods of instruc- 
tion and school management, and 

(c.) About half the time to methods of study and manner of 
using text books. The time was too short to make the institute a 
school, and the study of the branches taught in the public vchools 
was made a secondary consideration. 

(d.) Probably one-half of those in attendance were beginners 
and teachers who had but little experience. 

(e.) I had opposed the amendment to section 51 of thefichool law, 
thinking that it was not best to force teachers to contribute funds 
to maintain institutes. I have become convinced, howevcn-, that in 
many counties institutes could not be held at all except for this 
amendment, and knowing *how valuable these meetings are to the 
teachers, I am in favor of the amendment, and believe that it will 
result in much good. 
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I am unable to give you much information as to the condition of 
the schools, as I have nofc been able to visit them. The county 
board allows no time for visiting schools, and unless I could actu^ 
ally see what is doing, If would prefer giving no opinions. From 
what I can hear, however, I think that the schools of this county 
are doing good average work, and will compare favorably with neigh- 
boring counties. 



WHITESIDE— B. F. Hendricks. 

Whiteside county contains one hundred and forty-five schools, of 
which fifteen are graded and the remainder ungraded. 

Seven of our graded schools are supplied with unabridged dic- 
tionaries, cyclopedia and other necessary books and apparatus. 

Many country schools are almost entirely destitute of reference 
books and apparatus. 

Two country schools supplied themselves with Chambers' Cyclo- 
pedia during the last year. 

Fifteen ungraded schools have small libraries of miscellaneous 
books, but the books are old and but little used. Nearly all the 
books which have been put into school libraries lately have been 
purchased by pupils and teachers with the proceeds of school ex- 
hibitions. 

Apparently, the subject of school libraries is beginning to receive 
more attention than it did a few years ago. 

We think our teachers' association is on a good basis, and the 
outlook for efifective work in the future is very flattering. 

We have an organization called the * 'Whiteside County Central 
Teachers* Association," which meets at Morrison, the county seat, 
at the call of the executive committee. We have, also, five branch 
or local associations which are governed by the central association. 
The local associations meet monthly on regular Saturdays. The 
work last year was enthusiastic and it was thoroughly demonstrated 
that the branch association, where the territory is large, is a neces- 
sary organization. 

The work for the coming year will be much more systematic and 
uniform than it was last year. A central committee will furnish a 
programme for each meeting of the different branches. Teachers 
who attend all meetings in their respective divisions this year can 
not fail of being greatly benefited. 

Last fall the Outlines ot Study, sent out by the State depart- 
ment, were distributed to all the rural and village schools, and 
teachers were urged to use it. Many of our teachers profited by 
the opportunity, and, by studying and using the Outline, thereby 
made their work better; but the general impression prevailed that 
something more complete and more in detail was needed. 



At several meetings of the Northern Illinois County Superintend- 
ents Association, the School Room Guide was considered and finally 
compiled, and we are now introducing it into our schools. By 
means of the Guide, we hope to make the work of the ungraded 
schools more uniform and practical. We anxiously await results* 

In some parts of our county the change of teachers from term 
to term is carried on to an extravagant extreme, while in other 
localities teachers are in nearly all cases hired for a year and then 
rehired one or more times. 

More better qualified teachers, more liberal directors and hard 
work by superintendents and others will lessen the evil. In many 
cases irregularity of attendance is a great hindrance to perfect 
work. I believe the compulsory school law did something towards 
making attendance more regular. 

We held an institute at Morrison which lasted three weeks, be- 
ginning July 21. The funds which paid the expenses of the insti- 
tute came from the examination fees provided for by the late law. 

In addition to the regular work, indicated largely by the ''Sylla- 
bus," a teacher of music was engaged who taught singing for two 
weeks. 

Our attendance, 210, was the largest in the history of the 
county. 

The meeting was of such a character as to indicate that a new 
impetus has been given to the cause of teaching and that our 
teachers are determined to rank well with other energetic teachers 
of the State. 

Much credit for this new and desirable condition of things is due 
to an energetic State Superintendent, our painstaking board of 
supervisors, the new institute law, the county associations, our 
progressive teachers and the **Syllabus." 



WILL — John McKbarnan. 

I hereby submit the following report of the public school work of 
Will county, arranged according to suggestions given in circular 19 : 

1. (a.) There are two hundred and seven schools in the county. 

(b.) Seventy-seven. 

(c.) Fourteen. 

(d.) Twenty. 

(e.) Biographical, historical, fiction. 

(f.) Not very well. 

(g.) Not many are read. Parents, not pupils. 

(h.) Some. 

(i.) Contributions, public enliertainmeuts, etc. 
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• 

(j.) Proper supplementary reading furnished by the district 
would do much towards elevating the moral and intellectual stand- 
ing of our people. 

2. (a.) We have. 

(b.) We have. 

(c.) Last year the county was divided into six districts. Eegu- 
lar monthly meetings were held in each district and the county 
association held meetings every three months. This year we pro- 
pose to hold regular monthly meetings in each township. The 
county association meets as usual every three months. 

(d.) We have not. 

(e.) None. 

3. (a.) We have adopted a course of study in our country schools 
and review same monthly by written examinations. 

(b.) Its results have been gratifying in every respect. It has 
systematized the work in the school room and aided much toward 
the proper classification of our schools. It requires pupils to pursue 
many important subjects frequently neglected. Among these may be 
mentioned language, composition, grammar and the study of U. S. his- 
tory. It requires teachers to teach the subject and not the book. The 
constant reviews require pupils to be self-reliant and thorough. It 
holds teachers as well as pupils accountable for the proficiency of 
tlieir work. It renders supervision possible. The monthly examina- 
tions being preserved, the superintendent is enabled to judge of the 
regular progress of the school and properly estimate the teacher's 
adaptability to his calling. It creates an interest in school work 
that cannot otherwise be aroused. By it our good teachers are re- 
tained and the poor ones discarded. It retains pupils in our schools 
and increases the daily attendance. 

By following a proper course of study, boys and girls on leaving 
our country schools would be able to write a good composition, 
using correct language, giving proper attention to capitalization, 
punctuation, etc. They would have a fair knowledge of the com- 
mon branches, such as would fit them for the after duties of life. 
Those who are interested in our schools, and who assist in their 
support, would be thus assured that their interest and assistance 
are duly appreciated, and that the advantages of our free school 
system are fully improved. The efficiency and usefulness of our 
schools would be so improved that the full time of the county 
superintendent (of each county in the State) would be granted for 
supervision, and an assistant or assistants given if necessary, to 
aid in the proper supervision of our schools. Tne office of county 
superintendent would be put on a basis with other county offices, 
as it should be. 

c. The results in the graded schools have been the same as those 
already enumerated in the country schools. It has built up our 
city schools, and given to them the excellence they justly claim. 
It is the basis of a school, and no good school can exist without it, 
country or city. 

4. This is one of the most serious evils that our present school 
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system has to overcome. I know of no definite means of eradicat- 
ing it. We need legislation on this subject more than on any other. 

I would respectfully suggest that an eflfort be made to have teach- 
ers employed for the entire number of months school is to be in 
session each year in the respective districts, and for the benefit of 
our schools directors be required to contract with teachers only upon 
this basis, giving the privilege of discharging at any time for such 
reasons as are legal for dismissal. Should the school year consist 
of six, seven, eight, nine or ten months, let the contract cover that 
time. This would do away with changes except at the close of the 
school year, as in our city schools. 

I would suggest that our school law be so amended as to regulate 
the division of the school year into terms and time of beginning 
each. This is another great evil that must be overcome if w^e de- 
sire our schools to derive all the advantages possible from the ex- 
penditure. The school year should not be divided so as to give 
two, three or four months intermission between terms. Should the 
scnool year consist of five, six, seven, eight, nine or ten months, 
no intermission should be given for a greater period than two weeks, 
unless for sickness or other unavoidable causes. The shorter the in- 
termission the better for the school. A continuous term of five 
months, is better than six months divided into fall, winter and 
spring terms. All schools that are to be in session for ten months 
each year, should commence on the first of September. All schools 
that are to be in session for seven, eight or nine months, should 
commence on the first of October, and no school should open later 
thap the first of November, as they can not complete the time re- 
quired by law, one hundred and ten (110) days, before April, should 
tney commence at a later date. 

5. This, to a certain extent, is under the control of the teacher. 

Ist, the interest of the pupils must be secured. 2cl, the teacher 
should call upon parents and have a perfect understanding with 
them, and if possible secure their cooperation. 

I find the course of study, when properly followed and fully un- 
derstood by parents, pupils and teachers, does much to increase the 
attendance. 



WILLIAMSON— John H. Duncan. 

In reply to circular 19 requesting a special report from this 
county, I have the honor to submit the following: 

1. In making the report under this head, a few general suggest- 
ions will I think suffice. In this county there are ninety-five sebools. 
In few, if any, is there such a thing as a real library. In two in- 
stances I find an unabridged dictionary; in one, only, do I find a 
cyclopedia. A few books of general character are scattered, pro- 
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miscuously, through the several schools of the county, but there is 
no classification. An occasional donation is the only means by 
which this store of books is kept at its present status. 

2. We have now no regularly organized teachers' association; 
but under the auspices of the teachers* institute, monthly meetings 
are held. These meetings are liberally patronized by the teachers 
and are fraught with much interest. 

8. During the institute of last summer, 1883, this matter was 
brought prominently before the teachers of this county. The prac- 
ticability of introducing a systematic course of study into the rural 
districts provoked a general discussion; and it was not without 
some misgivings as to the result, that a goodly number of teachers 
volunteered to use the outline of study embraced in circular three. 
The results achieved attest the wisdom of the movement. They 
may be summarized as follows: (1) a better system of examina- 
tions; (2) regular promotions; (3) a hearty emulation among the 
pupils; (4) the work as a whole is systematized and made more 
practical. 

4. If I were to select from the category of evils that wield a 
vitiating influence on our public schools, one that is more promi- 
nent than all others in retarding true progress, I should certainly 
say it is involved in the constant changing of teachers. How it can 
be remedied or checked I am unable to say. The idea of frequent 
changes seems to be imbedded permanently in the hearts of a 
majority of our people, and they studiously endeavor to effect a 
change every year. Of course the idea is a mistaken one, and can 
only have an obstructive tendency and finally result in demoraliza- 
tion. I believe that an address from the State department, show- 
ing the baneful tendency of such a practice, will help hirgely in 
arresting this evil. 

5. The only practical remedy for irregular attendance, it seems 
to me, lies within the province of the compulsory law. I believe 
the law to be a good one, if enforced; but in its present condition, 
it is impotent and ineffective. The next legislature should certainly 
enact a supplementary clause, making it obligatory on school boards 
to see that the law is enforced. 

In general, I wish to say that the public school interest has 
reached a point never before attained in the history of this county. 
With a zeal partaking of enthusiasm, teachers entered with singular 
unanimity into the spirit of the last and the preceding institutes, 
and the good results are shown in a multiplicity of ways. Better 
wages, better accommodations, better attendance, better methods 
and better work are reported in almost every locality; while a uni- 
form series of books and a systematic course of study may be 
classed with some of the achievements of the institute. In reality 
we are in the midst of an educational " boom." I have one com- 
plaint to make, however, but it seems imperative that it should be 
made. The time allowed the superintendent in this county is not 
nearly sufficient for the proper prosecution of the work. With a 
pjii-^imoniousness that is simply absurd, the county board has per- 
sistently refused to grant requisite remuneration for the clerical 
work of the office. With this state of affairs it is impossible to in- 
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augurate any reforms or to establish any vigorous policy except it 
be done at a financial sacrifice. School visitation should certainly 
be made compulsory. The matter should be taken out of the hands 
of the county board. The superintendent should be allowed pay 
for full time; and to accomplish these results legislation is neces- 
sary. 



WINNEBAGO— Charles J. Kinnie. 



j In reply to your circular No. 19, as to 

1 1. (a.) There are 180 schools in this county. 

(b.) Sixty have unabridged dictionaries. 

(c.) Four have gazetteers. 

(d.) Ten are supplied with a cyclopedia. 

(e.) Only reference books are found in school libraries. 

(f.) School libraries are usually well cared for. 

(h.) Few additions have been made of late. 

(i.) Entertainments furnish funds for library purposes almost 
exclusively. 

2. (a.) A county teachers* association was organized during the 
summer institute. 

(b.) We have no sub-divisions. 

(c.) We have held no meetings. 

(d.) We have no professional library. 

8. (a.) We are preparing to introduce a course of study. 

4. The constant change of teachers is a matter that I have not 
been able to control. 

5. I am of the opinion that the graded course of study will have 
a tendancy to check irregular attendance. 

6. (a.) Thirty minutes each day was devoted to the study of the 
principles of education as a science. 

(b.) The most of the time in our institute was given to the 
methods of instruction and school management. 

(c.) In connection with the methods of instruction a considerable 
time was spent in the study of the branches taught in our public 
schools. 

(d.) Very few of the attendants at institute were of the class of 
beginners. 

(e.) The amendment to section 51 of the school law gives uni- 
versal satisfaction in this county, and I am satisfied that it was 
a very wise change. 
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♦ILLINOIS STATE KEFORM SCHOOL, 

PoNTiAC, III. 

Hon. Henry Baab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

The Reform School is located at Pontiac, LiviDf^ston county, and 
has been opened for the reception of inmates for over fourteen years. 

There has been sentenced for a definite term of confinement, by 
criminal, circuit and county courts in the State, a total of fourteen 
hundred and eighty-three boys. Of that number, eleven hundred 
and eighty-two have been discharged, leaving at this date three 
hundred and one confined in the school. 

Though the Reform School has been opened for fourteen years, 
we are compelled to say that among the teachers of the State there 
is a profound ignorance of the intent (the latitude and longitude) 
of the law governing the Reform School. From teachers all over 
the State, as well as from some outside of the State, come en- 
quiries which convince us of the necessity of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction printing in his report the law governing the 
school. We do not wonder at this, since less than a month ago a 
]\\i\^Q of an Illinois court sentenced a girl to confinement in the 
State Reform School for a term of years, when there never has 
been any provision made by law or otherwise for females. Teachers 
will often write to us whether we can take an inmate, who is very 
incorrigible in school, and beyond the control of his parents, into 
our charge for a year or years —that his parents are willing to pay 
a reasonable sum for his board while confined there. We have been 
obliged to print forms to answer such questions, as the labor of 
writing answers was a task in itself. 

This is the form we send in answer to all such letters: 

"State Reform School, 

PoNTuc, III . . 188 

M 



Dear Sir — ^Yours in relation to sending boy to State Reform 
School at hand and contents noted. 



* This report should have came in after p. 72, but it was not received in time. 
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No boy admitted here unless sentenced by the courts of Illinois 
for some oifence against the law. 

None admitted from other States. 

The State provides for all their wants while here, and on the ex- 
piration of their sentence, gives them $5, pays their way home, or 
to any place they may choose, provided said home or place be in 
this State. 

Boys when here have to attend school four hours per day, and 
work six. No vacation. 

Shortest sentence, one year; longest, five years. By good con- 
duct a boy can save live days per month in the first year, six, 
seven, eight and nine days each month during the second, third, 
fourth and fifth years respectively. 

No girls admitted. 

Very respectfully, 

Superintendent." 

"Is there no place we can send a bad boy to in this State? Ho 
has committed no crime; but he is a public nuisance to the town, 
a burden to his parents, and such a pestilence to his teachers that 
he has been expelled from school," 

We answer there is no such place in Illinois, and the Reform 
School is not the place for such boys. Even had we the liberty to 
take such boys under our care, we argue, that no matter how an- 
noying may be a boy's conduct in the public school, if that boy 
has committed no crime, the lleform School is not the place for 
him. And every teaciier in Illinois should be able to inform parents, 
as well as to know himself, that the State Reform School is not 
the place for any boy except those sent by the courts. A boy who 
has committed no crime should never — in an institution — be the 
associate of boys who were sent there because they were criminals. 

There should be a school in this State, no matter by what name 
it might be called, for the care of incorrigible, wayward, headstrong 
boys, who are beyond the control of home influence and the disci- 
pUne of the public schools. 

Since our last biennial report we have received 290 boys, and dis- 
charged 23i'. 

By reference to the table below, you will find how the boys stood 
in relation to their education when admitted, remembering that the 
average age when committed was fourteen years and ten mouths. 

Attainments op Boys when Committed. 

Could not read 45 

Could read in first reader 48 

Could read in second reader 1_0 

Could read in third reader 70 

Could read in fourth reader 10 

Could read in fifth reader 2 

2£0 
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Could not write V19 

Could write legibly 96 

Could write well 65 

290 

Had never studied arithmetic 129 

Had some knowledge of arithmetic 96 

Knew the multiplication table 65 

290 

Had studied geography 43 

Had studied grammar 6 

Had not studied either 241 



290 



Nearly 16 per cent, of the above commitments did not know their 
letters, and the farthest advanced of over 70 per cent, of all admit- 
ted being able to read in second reader. Only 2 boys, out of n total 
of 290 received, being able to read in the fifth reader. We can not 
believe that, if compulsory attendance at the public school was 
rigidly enforced, it would be possible to find in Illinois 290 capable 
boys, nearly 15 years of age, and only two of them able to read in a 
fifth reader. We hope for better things in the future. The above 
table is an improvement on admissions for former years ; there must 
be some cause for it, as we are loath to believe it an accident. 

Tiio following tables will give an idea of the progress made by 
boys while in State Heform School. A great many of the inmates 
learn very fast; while some of them, even young men 17 years of 
age. have minds apparently as brainless as a bag of putty — at least 
in the line of making public school superintendents. The average 
length of time served in reform school of those discharged was a 
little over 28 months. 

We use in our school rooms lesson cards, so that every month, 
when our boys write home, their standing in their classes and their 
behavior in school rooms is enclosed on printed cards for use of 
parents or guardians ; and we find it a great aid in the discipline 
of the' school room, as many homes look anxiously forward for the 
monthly report of their wayward yet fondly loved boys, and long- 
ingly wait, wishing to see their boy reported 100 — especially 100 in 
behavior, if not possible in lessons. 

Progress in Education of those Discharged. 



Could not read 

Could read in first reader . . . 

Could read in second reader 

Could read in third reader. . 

Could read in fourth reader 

Could read in fifth reader . . , 



When 


When 


admitted. 


discharged. 


37 




55 


5 


82 


82 


43 


44 


21 


85 


1 


78 



239 239 
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Could not write 

Could write legibly 
Could write well . . 



Had never studied arithmetic 

Had studied addition 

Had studied subtraction 

Had studied multiplication 

Had studied division 

Had studied fractions 

Had studied compound numbers . . 

Had studied interest 

Completed Ray^s Third Part 

Studying Ray*s Higher Arithmetic 



Had never studied geography 

Had studied primary geography 

Had studied common school geography 

Studying comprehensive geography 70 

Completed comprehensive geography 37 



When 


When 


admitted. 


discharged. 


137 




73 


126 


29 


114 


233 


239 


101 




62 


6 


22 


22 


26 


15 


23 


81 


6 


24 


9 


37 




23 




29 




2 


239 


239 


192 


89 


39 


93 


8 





239 239 

Had studied grammar 7 

Studying Hadley's Language Lessons 69 

Studying Hadley's English Grammar 26 

Studying U. S. history 100 

Studymg book-keeping 11 

Studying physiology £0 

Studying natural philosophy 31 



7 257 

If it is possible, and you can spare the room in your report, to 
print the law regulating the reform school, you would very much 
oblige us, and many of the teachers in the State, as we are often 
requested by public school principals to send them a copy of the law 
governing the Illinois State Reform School. 

You will j&nd the act in regard to juvenile oflfenders, approved 
May 3, 1873, accompanying this report. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J. D. SCOULLER, M. D., 

Superintendent 
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Summary for 1833 — Continued. 

TABLE IX.~FiNANciAX Statistics, Township Fund, Balance Bhebt. Db. 



Counties. 
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Rock Island county 139 
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Wants LX 
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Table Il[.— Wages of teachers, libraries, private schools and illltenicy 169 

Table IV.— Distributable fund account 172 

Table V.— District accounts, receipts .' 175 

Table VI.— ** " expenditures 178 
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